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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, September 7, 1905. 


A Process for Converting Fine Iron Ores Into Nodules. 


A plant which went into operation in August on the 
Hackensack Meadows of New Jersey represents the be- 
ginning of what promises to be an important develop- 
ment in the treatment of fine iron ores for use in Hast- 
ern blast furnaces. It is of particular interest also to 
furnaces whose ores contain sulphur, to those using any 
considerable percentage of concentrates and to furnaces 
running on high percentages of Mesaba ores from which 
heavy accumulations of flue dust result. The process 
employed at the plant in question is covered by a patent 
on “a method of purifying and nodulizing metallifer- 
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ROTARY KILN 


prevented the use of much of it in the blast furnace and 
large quantities have accumulated at chemical works. 
The inventor, referring to the attempts thus far made 
to utilize fine ores and flue dust by employing “ binders ” 
and manipulating the ore in a rotary kiln or by briquet- 
ting, says that the unsatisfactory results from these 
efforts have been due to the use of binders that have 
increased the impurities in the mass instead of aiding in 
eliminating them. The present process differs from 
those mentioned in that it employs tar (though patent 
claims are made also on other adhesive substances and 










Fig. 2.—Elevation of Ore Storage and Feed Bins, Rotary Kiln and Nodule Conveying and Storage Plant. 


ous materials” recently granted to Tom Cobb King and 
assigned to the National Metallurgic Company of 43 
Exchange place, New York. As employed at the New 
Jersey plant it deals chiefly with pyritic cinder, the well- 
known “ blue billy,” which is the residue from the treat- 
ment of iron pyrites for the production of sulphuric acid. 
The quantity of sulphur usually remaining in this cinder 
as it comes from sulphuric acid works has heretofore 


carbohydrate compounds) which has an affinity for and 
forms volatile compounds with such impurities as sul- 
phur and arsenic. Along with these impurities it is 
gradually volatilized, the iron oxides being converted 
into nodules of any desired size, free from moisture. The 
adhesive substance is not used to bind the particles of 
ore together permanently, but its function is to bind them 
initially, and in the progress of the ore through the rotary 
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é kiln used for the production of nodules aid in fusion, the 
, Ns final product being permanently coherent nodules con- 
‘f if taining substantially no fixed foreign compounds. 
ry It is found that the size of the nodules can be regu- 
lated by varying the quantity and quality of the binder, 


bins or from the stock piles is mechanically conveyed to a 
rotary kiln for treatment. The company has rebuilt the 
old dock on the property for unloading the barges which 
bring the ore to the plant, the depth of water off the dock 
being 14 feet. A stiff-leg derrick hus been provided, 


a hb the degree of heat and the rapidity of movement of the equipped with an orange peel bucket of 144 cubic yards 
Bi * ore through the kiln. In practice under Mr. King’s proc- capacity, capable of taking about 1% tons of ore. The 
ee ess the addition of 1 per cent. of pitch to 99 per cent. of capacity of the derrick is 300 tons in 24 hours. The 
aii | ee an ore analyzing 67 per cent. metallic iron and 1 per unloading is accomplished by one man, who operates the 
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TRESTLB AND BINS 


cent. silica produces nodules about the size of a goose 


egg, a size adapted to open hearth work, while % per 
cent. of pitch added to 99% per cent. of the same ore pro- 
duces nodules the size of a partridge egg, the size best 
adapted to blast furnace practice. 

The Plant on the Hackensack Furnace Site. 

In March of this year the National Metallurgic Com- 
pany purchased the 15-acre tract of land formerly occu- 
pied by the New Jersey Zinc Company as a site for its 
Hackensack Furnace. The furnace, which had then been 
abandoned for some months, had been operated for the 
production of spiegel. The site is at the junction of the 
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ROTARY KILN 


derrick by means of a hoisting engine of the Crane type. 


A MeMyler locomotive traveling crane of 10 tons ca- 


pacity assists in discharging the barges, besides operating 


at any point along the trestle or on the railroad tracks 
on the property. The ore is unloaded into Goodwin steel 
cars of a capacity of 60 tons, the weight of the cars being 
60,000 pounds. 

Treatment of Pyritic Cinder, 

The ore at present being put on the company’s dock 
and on which the plant has been operated for the past 
two weeks is a pyritic cinder, resulting from the burning 
of iron pyrites, mined by the Newfoundland Syndicate at 
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Fig. 3.—Plan View of Plant. 


Hackensack and Passaic rivers, forming Newark Bay, 
and on the north side is the Morris Canal, so that the 
tract is entirely surrounded by water. Connections have 
been established with two railroads. Since April 1, 1905, 
when possession was given to the National Metallurgic 
Company, the old furnace, its stoves, stockhouse, boilers 
and engine have been removed, and the New Jersey Zinc 
Company is now engaged in building a new spiegel fur- 
nace on another site. 

The National Metallurgic Company has erected what 
it terms an ore purifying and nodulizing plant with a 
capacity of 200 tons in 24 hours. The object has been 
to construct as far as possible an automatic or continu- 
ously operating plant, the features of which are referred 
to in detail below. 

The ore, or pyritic cinder, is received by railroad or 
boat, is stored under a trestle and in bins and from the 


its Pilley’s Island properties in Newfoundland. This ore 
is noteworthy as being the lowest in arsenic of any 
pyrites mined, nonarsenical pyrites being essential in 
making high grade acids. However, the process employed 
at the New Jersey nodulizing plant is particularly effective 
as applied to arsenical ores, as one of its salient features 
is the removal of sulphur and arsenic from the cinder. 
The Pilley’s Island pyrites average about 48 per cent. 
sulphur. The resultant cinder after being treated in the 
rotary kiln gives a nodule that will analyze 60 per cent. 
iron, 5 per cent. silicon, 1 per cent. alumina, 1 per cent. 
lime and magnesia and a trace of phosphorus. A ton of 
pyrites after treatment at the chemical wor::s yields 6-10 
ton of cinder. 

Referring to the plan and elevation of the cinder 
treating plant, as given in Figs. 2 and 3, it will be seen 
that the cars drop the ore into a series of bins under the 
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trestle. These bins discharge either directly into a 
crusher or, if the ore is in such a condition of fineness 
as not to require crushing, into a storage tank located 
above the feed end of the rotary kiln. From this storage 
tank the material is conveyed by screw conveyor to a feed 
pipe which projects down and into the end of the kiln. At 
the same time that the fine ore is delivered from the 
storage tank tar is dropped into it as it reaches the end 
of the screw conveyor farthest from the tank. There is 
thus a thorough mixing prior to the admission of the 
ore into the kiln. The tar tank surrounds the exhaust 
chimney of the kiln, and thus the tar is kept warm and 
fluid. Held in masses by the preliminary binding of the 
tar the ore moves along in the kiln under a horizontally 
rotary motion, encountering different degrees of heat, 
the temperature increasing toward the farther end of the 
kiln. Before emerging from the kiln the nodules are 
agglomerated or permanently semifused ; progressing still 
further they are discharged through a hood and conveyed 
by elevators to the nodule tank for final disposition. 


Coal Drying Plant, 


The fusion of the ore is accomplished by the injection 
of powdered coal into the discharge end of the kiln, and 
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AGE 591 
end of the rotary kiln. The point of fusion in the kiln 
depends on the amount of air pressure, the fusion zone 
being either drawn toward the hood or thrust further 
back toward the feed end, as required by the desired size 
of ore nodules. 

The kiln was constructed by the Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Company of Pittsburgh, who also erected the building. 
The kiln is of standard make with the exception that 
steel castings of double extra strength are employed in 
many cases. It is of heavy plate construction, is 100 
feet long and 7 feet in diameter, being drawn down to 
6 feet in diameter at the feed end. It is driven directly 
from a speeder, and the rate of rotation can be varied 100 
per cent., being adjusted to the fusibility of the different 
materials used. Under normal conditions the ore passes 
through the kiln in 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

The power plant consists of 300 horse-power 
Rust water tube boilers and a 150 horse-power Corliss 
engine, manufactured by Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. The boilers are located as close 
as possible to the engine, giving little steam condensation 
and a minimum of piping. 

Thus far a pyritic cinder has been operated upon which 





Fig. 4.—Coal Dryer Plant of Special Design. 


an important feature of the plant is the coal dryer and its 
accessories. The dryer is located adjacent to the bins 
under the trestle, and the coal is carried by conveyors 
to the dryer bins and through the latter automatically. 
The dryer deviates from the usual form in that the 
heated gases and waste products of combustion after 
passing on the outside of the dryer return to the front, 
and thence pass directly over the coal dryer to discharge 
through the chimney stack. A special design for the 
dryer was worked out by the manufacturers, William F. 
Mosser & Son, Allentown, Pa. 

As shown in Fig. 4, the fire box is at A. The products 
of combustion pass up and around the stationary cylin- 
der B, thence through the connecting stationary cylin- 
der C, down through the passageway D, and back 
through the cylinder B, exhausting through the stack E. 
The coal, which is gas slack, the only requirement being 
a coal of long flame, is constantly rotated and the cylin- 
der is divided into four compartments by 10-inch angle 
irons. By the rolling or tumbling of the cylinder all par- 
ticles of coal are brought into direct contact with the 
heated gases and the heating surface. 

From the dryer the coal is discharged into a bin from 
which it is conveyed to a Griffith mill. The latter runs 


at 1800 revolutions and produces a ground coal of which 
90 per cent. will pass a 100-mesh sieve. A screw conveyor 
brings it to the ground coal tank, as indicated in Fig. 2; 
thence it is propelled by screw conveyor and dropped into a 
blow pipe, a fan blowing it into the hood at the discharge 


gives a product extremely low in phosphorus. In the treat- 
ment of flue dust a product was obtained grading as fol- 
lows, as to size: Seventy per cent. failed to pass a \4- ° 
inch mesh screen, varying in size from 4 to % inch; 20 
per cent. remained on a %-inch mesh screen. Naturally 
the chemical content of the nodules produced varies with 
the cinder from which they originate. The analyses al- 
ready accumulated range from 55 to 68 per cent. metallic 
iron. 
Nodulizing of Ores at the Mine. 

As has been already intimated the field of the proc- 
ess described above is broader than the operations thus 
far carried on. Its use for the conversion of flue dust 
into nodules is under consideration, the flue dust prob- 
lem having assumed no small proportions under the in- 
creasing use of Mesaba ores. But a more important field 
is capable of development by the installation of ore nod- 
ulizing plants at Lake Superior iron mines, whose ores 
are of unusual fineness. The removal of moisture from 
Lake Superior ores previous to their shipment from the 
mine has been agitated for a number of years, and at the 
1902 meeting of the Lake Superior Mining Institute Dr. 
Nelson P. Hulst presented some of the results of his in- 
vestigation of the problem for the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company. He showed that of the shipments of 20,593,- 
537 tons of ore from the Lake Superior region in 1901, 
3,356,242 tons contained 12 per cent. of moisture and 
above and 6,077,737 tons contained 10 per cent. and up to 
12 per cent. These ores higher in moisture constituted 46 
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per cent. of the entire shipments of that year. It has 
been considered a commercial proposition to dry these 
ores at the mine, but prosperity has pushed any serious 
operation in this direction into the future. A process that 
removes moisture and at the same time converts the ore 
into such form that practically no flue dust is produced 
is naturally important to Lake Superior mining inter- 
ests, as well as to furnatemen using Lake ores, and it 
may be stated that some steps are in contemplation for 
such an application of the process above described. 


The Canadian Rail Bounty. 


Past Payments to Be Investigated, 

Toronto, September 1, 1905.—The order in Council 
taking steel rails from the list of rolled products for 
whose manufacture bounties are paid is not to be the end 
of the matter. The Ottawa authorities have also deter- 
mined upon a re-examination of the grounds on which 
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ways been regarded as belonging to the “ commodities ” 
list. The Minister of Railways and Canals would place 
an order for 25,000 tons or any other quantity with a 
British, a German, an American or a Canadian manufac- 
turer at a price arrived at by direct negotiation. The new 
Auditor-General doubts that Parliament intended the 
Government to have this free hand, and it is intimated 
that he will ask Parliament for an expression of its sense 
on this question. If he establishes the rule of ‘tendering 
for steel rails on Government account he may cause 
a distribution of the Government’s rail business that was 
not foreseen. Rails for the Intercolonial Railway system 
are duty free. Rails for the 1800 miles of the Eastern 
Division of the National Transcontinental Railway are 
to be subject to duty, though the division is to be built 
and owned by the Government through a commission. 
Legal opinions have been rendered, however, to the ef- 
fect that the provision for the imposition of the duty 
may be evaded or disregarded. As a matter of fact, 
the payment of duty means but the disbursement by one 


¥ig. 5.—View of the Dock, Trestle and Unloading Equipment of the National Metallurgic Company. 


the payments were made in the past. As has been stated 
in these columns, it did not appear to be the intention of 
Parliament to include steel rails in the bounties pro- 
vided for in the act of October, 1904. But a claim was 
made by the Algoma Steel Company for $61,000 on ac- 
count of steel rail bounty. The Department of Justice 
decided that the claim was invalid, but on the advice of 
a lawyer of very high standing that the expression, 
“ other rolled products,” &c., covered steel rails, the Audi- 
tor-General of that time permitted the account to be paid. 
The new Auditor-General, Mr. Fraser, takes the view that 
the right of the company to the money it has thus re- 
ceived ought to be judicially established, and he has held 
back $61,000 that is now due the company as bounty on 
pig iron and steel billets. The company will have to sue 
to obtain what is coming to it as bounty money on pig 
iron and billets. Of course the Government will give its 
consent to the action, and the courts will be asked to 
decide as to the meaning of Parliament. If the court 
finds that steel rails were not provided for in the act that 
decision will be final. But the company might be per- 
mitted to appeal from an order to return the money it 
has received as rail bounty and the case might thus go 
to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Steel Rail Purchases on Bids, 


Heretofore it has been the Government’s prac- 
tice to treat the “commodities” required in the 
public service as distinct from expenditures for 
public works. The requirement that contracts on 
public works shall be disposed of by bids has not 
been held to apply to commodities. Steel rails have ‘al- 


department of Government and the receipt by another 
of the same money. 

At all events, the new Auditor-General may throw 
open somewhat widely the door of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s rail trade. 0. & © J. 

_3-- 


The battle ship Vermont was successfully launched 
at the yard of the Fore River Shipbuilding Company, 
Quincy, Mass., on August 31. It is one of the largest and 
most powerful battle ships yet laid down for the United 
States Navy. The general dimensions are as follows: 
Length of load water line, 450 feet; breadth extreme at 
load water line, 76 10-12 feet; displacement, 16,000 tons. 
In the main battery there will be four 12-inch, etght 8- 
inch and 12 7-inch guns. The engines will be of the ver- 
tical twin screw four-cylinder triple expansion type, of 
a combined indicated horse-power of 16,500. There will 
be 12 Babcock & Wilcox boilers placed in six water-tight 
compartments. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad has recently 
built at its McKeesport, Pa., shops two steel flat cars of 
150,000 pounds capacity each, designed for the transpor- 
tation of unusually heavy castings. The car body is built 
of steel structural shapes. The car is 30 feet long and 
9 feet 6 inches wide over sills. The six longitudinal steel 
sills are each 20 inches deep at the center and 13 inches 
deep at the bolsters. They are I-beams, made up of 7-16 
inch web plate, with angles 5 x 3% x % inches, weighing 
16 7-10 pounds per foot. The weight of the car is 48,200 
pounds. 
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British Industrial Notes. 


The Iron Market, 


Lonpon, August 26, 1905.—There can be no doubt of 
a growing confidence in the near future. A number of 
advances in price have been announced during the past 
few days. The Scotch steel makers have raised angles 
and bars 2 shillings 6 pence per ton, the first advance 
since April, 1903. Other Scotch makers have raised the 
price of special iron brands by 1 shilling to 1 shilling 
6 pence per ton. The Scotch Malleable Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation raised all classes of bars and hoops by 2 shillings 
6 pence per ton. Another Scotch advance is in iron plates, 
which have gone up 2 shillings 6 pence per ton, to £6 
7s. 6d., less 244 per cent., delivered at Clyde stations. 
The Midland Association of makers of strip iron have 
decided to restore the 2 shillings 6 pence per ton taken 
off two months ago, bringing the price back to £5 17s. 6d. 
for large lots and £6 for small orders. The galvanized 
sheet makers have decided to make a further advance of 
2 shillings 6 pence in the export price of heavy gauge 
corrugated sheets. This brings the price up to £10 17s. 
6d., but £11 is being secured in many instances, and the 
mills are all working full time. The export of galvanized 
sheet iron is a noticeable feature. It is possible that this 
stiffening of price is in some measure due to the settle- 
ment of the cotton factory dispute in Lancashire. 

Finished iron is not following this improved tendency 
quite satisfactorily, but even in this department business 
is better. The demand for bars is beginning to open out 
and manufacturers have every reason to expect steady 
occupation for some time to come. 

The steel market maintains its strength. In sheet 
bars good contracts have been made, some running well 
into next quarter. A certain quantity has been put on 
the market at 89 shillings, but the general quotation is 
90 shillings. 


The German Steel Syndicate on Dumping. 


The German Steel Syndicate of Diisseldorf, which 
controls an annual production of 9,000,000 tons, has sub- 
mitted replies to a series of questions by the German 
Government. There were complaints from German fin- 
ishing mills to the Government Commission on Trusts 
and Syndicates that the trust sells abroad at lower rates 
than at home, thus assisting British and Belgian mills 
to compete with German finishing works. In answer the 
memorial states that the steel trust is compelled to dis- 
. pose in foreign markets of the surplus production made 
by the syndicated works, but that it does not follow a 
policy of dumping, which is regarded as injurious and 
likely to lead to reprisals. In fixing export prices the 
trust only goes as far as is necessary to obtain orders 
and not allow them to pass into the hands of competitors. 
Since the trust was formed, in March, 1904, it has tried 
to keep the export of partly manufactured steel within 
measurable bounds, The memorial adds that by regulat- 
ing the export trade it has been possible to obtain higher 
prices in foreign markets and at the same time devote 
greater attention to the inland trade. According to 
statistics cited the exports of semifinished steel mainly 
concern Great Britain and Belgium. In 1904 the exports 
of this class to Great Britain amounted to 215,118 tons, 
and as the total consumption in Great Britain was 5,588,- 
000 tons, the quantity supplied by Germany only repre- 
sented 3.8 per cent. of the total used. This quantity, 
the trust states, is too small to increase the competitive 
powers of the British finishing mills over their German 
rivals. 

It is pointed out further that the exports of the trust 
to Great Britain principally comprise billets for the pro- 
duction of wire and sheet bars, mostly for tin plates. 
The decline in the German exports to England, as shown 
by the statistics for 1904, has not increased the prices 
of English semifinished steel, as the Americans came on 
the scene with supplies which compensated for the re- 
duction from Germany. In addition to this retro- 
gression the exports to Belgium did not increase last 
year. In view of these considerations the memorial con- 


cludes that in no way can proof be adduced that the ex- 
port activity of the steel trust promotes the interests of 
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foreign finishing works to the detriment of the German 
mills, and that there is equally no foundation for the 
assertion that the exports of steel manufactures from 
Germany by finishing mills will be brought to a stand- 
still by the policy followed. 

Trolley and Wire Standards, 

The Engineering Standards Committee has issued 
reports concerning trolley groove and wire and standard 
specifications for telegraph material. The Subcommittee 
on Electric Tramways, without restricting engineers to 
the use of any particular design of wheel, suggests that 
overhead work be so arranged as to permit of employing 
the following standard trolley wheel groove: Width, 
1% inches; depth, % inch; radius, 7.32 inches, angle, 65 
degrees. The figures recommended as the minimum 
tensile breaking strengths, in tons per square inch, for 
standard trolley wires are: Up to and including 
00 S.W.G., not less than 24; above 00 S.W.G., not less 
than 2?. 

Profits and Dividends, 

The Moss Bay Iron & Steel Company has made a 
profit of £21,600, compared with £25,600 last year, and 
pays only 2 per cent. The dividend in this instance was 
reduced last year from 5 to 3 per cent., and now it is 2 
per cent. 

The report of Mather & Platt shows a profit of £89,- 
238. A dividend of 7 per cent. was paid, plus a bonus of 
3 per cent. on'the ordinary shares, while £30,000 is trans- 
ferred to the reserve account, bringing it up to £230,000. 
The chairman announced that Sir William Mather had 
been abroad, partly to investigate new engineering de- 
velopments in the United States, the acquisition of which 
in times past had contributed so largely to the prosperity 
of the company. During his visit he was the ricipient 
of the honor of LL.D. from Princeton University. Thirty- 
two years ago he founded the Salford Iron Works Science 
School, when there was little or no provision for technical 
training of apprentices. The example has been widely 
followed throughout the country, and now both in Man- 
chaster and Salford there are great municipa! technical 
institutions. The directors recently came to the con- 
clusion that the Salford Iron Works School had done its 
work and that the apprentices could now avail them- 
selves of the complete equipment of the municipal schools. 
Accordingly, the school would not be reopened. During 
its existence nearly 1200 students had attended its classes. 

Extensions, 

Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. propose to appropriate out of 
profits £56,196 for extensions to the works. A year ago 
£36,522 went to this purpose. In 1903 special appropria- 
tions amounted to £140,750, in 1902 to £78,421 and in 
1901 to £117,923. 

Vickers, Sons & Maxim have purchased from the Fur- 
ness Railway Company considerable land for the purpose 
of constructing another fitting out quay for warships and 
other large vessels. 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds intend to erect on a site 
adjacent to their present works at Dowlais two or three 
additional blast furnaces of the most modern kind and 
to install the new plant necessary to deal with the large 
outputs of which the furnaces will be capable. 

Sydney Jessop Robinson, managing director of Wm. 
Jessop & Son of Sheffield, England, has been elected 
master cutler for the coming year. He is managing di- 
rector and vice-president of the Jessop Steel Company of 
91 John street, New York, with crucible steel works at 
Washington, Pa. 

Armor Plate Contracts, 

The armor plate contracts have been authorized :'“ 
the Admiralty and are divided among all the makers 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim and Beardmore’s are classed as 
one and get only one share between them, but the share 
is probably larger than the others. John Brown & Co., 
Cammell, Laird & Co., and Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 
have the other shares. 8. G. H. 

————— »~-+e—___ 

The report of stocks in the yards of the American Pig 
Iron Storage Warrant Company shows a total on August 
31 of 86,800 tons. On July 31 the total was 93,400 tons. 
The receipts in August were 1900 tons and the deliveries 
8500 tons. 
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The Davis Universal Shear. 


A machine for cutting any desired shape from sheet 
metal ranging from No. 10 to No. 20 gauge is manufac- 
tured by Frank M. Davis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The 
accompanying illustration shows a view of the machine 
and a sample of the work that it is capable of doing. In 
using the machine the operator guides the sheet steel to 
the cutter much the same way as a board is guided to a 
band saw or a jig saw, following any pattern that may 
be traced on the metal. The machine will cut either 
right or left hand curves and will also cut a hole in the 
center of a square or round sheet in the same manner 
as a jig saw would cut a board. The cutter resembles 
a one-tooth saw relieved on the back to enable the turn- 
ing of short curves. The sheet of metal is always guided 
by the cutter, so that the operator may easily follow the 
lines. 

The machine is made in two ways, with a stripper 
connected to and supported by a pipe hung from the 
ceiling and with a stripper attached direct to the cutter; 
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The Davis Universal Shear. 


where convenient the ceiling suspension of the stripper 
is more satisfactory, as it allows the making of quick 
changes. The engraving shows a piece of No. 14 steel cut 
in an odd shape simply to show the character of the 
work which the machine is intended for. The machine 
should run at about 85 to 90 strokes per minute. At this 
speed it cuts as fast as the operator can guide the metal 
to the line. One of the features of the machine is that 
it cuts the steel without stretching the metal and does 
not distort the sheet. The half-tone of the machine is 
not quite complete, inasmuch as it does not show the 
%-inch guide rods which brace the suspended member 
to the steel. These are attached to the yoke shown 
above the stripper. The distance between the table and 
the lower end of the stripper is 12 inches. The chips 
are discharged from the spout extending to the left just 
beneath the table, and waste is also delivered from the 
short spout on the stripper. The cutter is in the column 
of the machine and is driven by an eccentric connected 
through a single train of reducing gears with the fly 
wheel driving shaft. A cutter removed from the ‘ma- 
chine is shown on the floor beside the tool. 
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The Production of Quicksilver in 1904. 


Spain, long the world’s.leading producer of quick- 
silver, is now second to the United States. The output of 
quicksilver in the United States during 1904, as re- 
ported to the United States Geological Survey, was 
34,570 flasks, valued at $1,503,795. Up to June 1, 1904, 
these flasks held 7614 pounds each; since then they have 
contained 75 pounds each. The production of 1904 was 
a decrease from that of 1903, which amounted to 35,620 
flasks, valued at $1,544,934. 

All the quicksilver produced in this country comes 
from Texas aud California. The production in Texas 
increased from 5029 flasks in 1903 to 5336 flasks in 1904, 
a gain of 307 flasks. The production of California in 
1904 amounted to 29,217 flasks, as against 30,526 flasks 
in 1903, a loss of 1309 flasks. 

The average price for quicksilver per flask in San 
Francisco was $44.10 in 1902, $45.29 in 1903 and $43.50 
in 1904. 

The value of quicksilver imported into the United 
States in 1904 was only $1405, whereas 16,351 flasks, 
valued at $650,076, were exported from San Francisco 
alone, mostly to China, Mexico and Japan, while the total 
exportation amounted to 21,064 flasks, worth $847,108. 

The greater part of the world’s consumption of quick- 
silver is satisfied by the older mines. Besides the famous 
Almaden mines, worked by the Rothschilds under a re 
newal Government agreement for ten years from 1900, 
there are commercial deposits in the Spanish provinces 
of Almeria, Granada and Oviedo. Spanish quicksilver 
usually sells in London at 1 shilling per flask higher than 
the Italian metal. This difference is partly explained 
by the Spanish export tax of 540 pesetas per 100 kilos, 
imposed in 1898 as a result of the Spanish American 


war. As the Italian output from mines near Monte 
Auriate, Tuscany, is not large, any variation in the price 
of other brands would not influence this market appre- 
ciably. The Idria mines in Austria rank third in the 
list of producers, and although they have been worked 
for 412 years, their ore reserves are estimated to last 
40 or 50 years longer at the present rate of mining. 

Germany showed an increased consumption of quick- 
silver in 1904 by importing 1,522,964 pounds and re- 
exporting only 94,772 pounds. Russia has enlarged the 
output of its mines in the Ekaterinoslay district, which 
are worked by A. Auerbach & Co. An appreciable quan- 
tity of quicksilver is exported annually from Russia to 
Hamburg, Germany. In Mexico the great activity in the 
gold and silver mines has given an impetus to the quick- 
silver industry, especially in the Guadalcazar district, in 
San Luis Potosi, and at Huitzoco, in Guerrero. Other 
deposits are at Ranas, in Queretaro, and at Batuco, in 
Sonora. Quicksilver occurs also at Yulgibar, in New 
South Wales; at Huancavelica, in Peru; at Taghit, in 
Algeria; in Japan, in Germany, and near Akluri, in 
Turkey. 
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News of the Iron Ranges. 


The Coming Meeting of the Lake Superior Mining 
Institute, 


DvuLutH, MINN., August 31, 1905.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Lake Superior Mining Institute will be held 
October 17 and 18 on the Menominee Range. No pro- 
gramme has been arranged and the trip has not been 
planned, but it will probably cover the main points of 
interest—Iron Mountain at which are the Chapin and 
Pewabic mines; Iron River, the location of the River- 
ton group; Crystal Falls, which contains the well-known 
non-Bessemer group; Norway and vicinity, embracing the 
Aragon and the Penn Iron Mining Company mines. <A 
side trip may be taken to Escanaba, where the Chicago 
& Northwestern docks are located and where the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company has a great ore crushing plant, 
and to the Cleveland Cliffs furnace at Gladstone. It 
was thought that trips might be made to the steel works 
and furnaces of South Chicago, but this has been given 
up. This institute has some 400 members and is second 
only to the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Ore shipments for the month now closing are less 
than was expected in the early days, on account of seri- 
ous delays by flood and minor causes. But they will 
foot up very heavy, and will bring the year still further 
above any preceding season to the corresponding date. 
A number of ships have been laid up all: the week at both 
ends of the lakes, these including many vessels of the 
two independent fleets of the United States Transporta- 
tion Company and the Gilchrists, either one of which is 
good for 125,000 tons of ore a month. The advent of 
the best wheat and grain carrying fall in many years is 
not moving rates upward. 


The Crystal Falls District. 


On the Crystal Falls range the old Armenia mine of 
Corrigan, McKinley & Co. is about to resume, but it is 
not probable that pumping will start much if any before 
the close of the shipping season, and the mine cannot 
produce before the new year. It is a good property, but 
its ore is very moist. At the same company’s Dunn mine 
arrangements for extensive operations are under way, 
and the mine should make a record for itself the coming 
year. The Dunn is no worked out property as many sup- 
pose from its history, but has been rejuvenated and is 
on the eve of a good career. It will be some time be- 
fore the water is all out. A new shaft house and large 
Gates crusher are being put in and all ore requiring re- 
duction will be crushed at the hoist. All summer waste 
has been dumped into the Great Western open pit by the 
thousands of yards in a successful effort to save the com- 
pany’s shaft. The ore left in the old workings is being 
rapidly taken out and the mine will be caved down to 
the eleventh level. New drifts will be driven at lower 
levels and a large amount of ore taken out the coming 
winter. Tobin mine, belonging to the same concern, has 
been much changed this year by the centralization of 
all machinery and the wrecking of buildings about the 
works. The owners are figuring on an electric tram- 
ming plant underground, but have let no contracts yet. 
Other mines of this district are active—the Mansfield 
has resumed hoisting and Crystal Falls bids fair to see 
the best year in its history. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company has ordered a gen- 
erating engine for lighting one of its steam shovels at 
the Burt mine as an experiment. If as successful as 
there is reason to expect it will probably be the fore- 
runner of similar machines on the 50 to 75 shovels it 
will doubtless operate on the Mesaba range next year. 
It now has 50 shovels in duty and expects to add about 
25 for 1906. 

There is a considerable access of interest on the Ver- 
milion range, and more drills are now busy there than 
for some years. The Oliver Company has one in section 
5-62-15,- where it did some work several years ago, and 
where there is an excellent prospect for ore. On sec- 
tion 3-61-15 the Roy and LaChance lands are to be 
drilled by a number of speculators. These lands lie just 





south of the Soudan mines and there has been more 
or less drill exploration around them for 20 years. 
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White Iron Lake Company is drilling south of Ely, hav- 
ing resumed the work it stopped nearly a year ago in 
the magnetic formation there. Drills are running in 
section 15-62-14, where considerable work has been done 
in the past by various parties. A drill may be installed 
on Pine Island, Lake Vermilion. All these explora- 
tions are necessarily by diamond drill and are quite 
costly. 
Operations About Hibbing, Minn. 


Iron ore shipments out of the village of Hibbing and 
mines in its immediate neighborhood—that is, within, say, 
5 miles east and 3 miles west—are this year about 60,- 
000 tons daily. Most of this comes to lake over the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern road, whose normal daily 
capacity is 50,000 tons, but which serves mines at other 
points also. The Great Northern road is moving about 
20,000 tons from mines along its lines in the neighborhood 
of Hibbing. More than half a dozen mines are sending 
out their first season’s shipments, these including the 
Alexandria, Morris, Monroe, Tener, Webb and Myers, 
while the Leonard and Shenango are getting into line for 
their first good year. Stripping is in progress at a num- 
ber of mines in this district, and steam shovels are work- 
ing in ore at most of the others. At the Monroe and 
Tener, which will be among the larger shippers of the 
Mesaba range another year, preparations are being 
made for the installation of a large cross compound 
pumping engine, to handle mine water, which is now 
a very serious problem, for there are from 5000 to 5500 
gallons per minute. At this mne three shovels that have 
been stripping 90 feet of surface have finally reached 
ore, and men are now cleaning it off in preparation for 
mining by milling. A stock pile that has accumulated in 
process of development underground is being shipped. 
The Oliver Iron Mining Company is erecting a large la- 
boratory at this mine. Development is in progress at 
three shafts and a large underground electric haulage 
system for bringing ore from the south end of the prop- 
erty is going in. 

Close by these mines are the Pillsbury, Chisholm, 
Glen, Clark and Leonard, all but the last named the prop- , 
erty of the Oliver Company. All four Oliver mines are 
shipping the daily hoist and by shovels from accumulated 
stocks. Pillsbury is stripping surface and will mine 
part of its ore body by shovel, and the latter has now 
reached the deposit. Leonard has a steam shovel mining 
in the pit and loading cars which are trammed to the 
shaft, a sort of steam shovel milling process that is 
comparatively recent, except at No. 3 pit of Fayal. Leon- 
ard pit is very deep, and is being enlarged by steam 
shovels stripping the surface. Morris mine was opened 
this year and has been shipping only about 90 days, but 
is making a large product. There are five shovels at 
this mine, three stripping and two in the ore. At Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co.’s Albany mine, adjoining Morris, a 
shovel is loading cars on the bottom of the pit, as at 
Leonard. This mine was opened a year ago. At Webb 
mine, which has been opened this year by the Shenango 
Furnace Company, a second shaft is to be sunk shortly. 
At Winnifred, close by to the north, a shaft is going down 
to cut the small ore bodies located there some time ago. 
Just west of these is the Burt, where there are four 
shovels in ore and two stripping. The product for the 
year will probably equal that of any mine on the range. 
Sellers, adjoining Burt and in Hibbing, is loaded from 
stock by shovel. South of the village is Susquehanna, 
where a second shaft is being sunk. West of the village 
is Hull, which is being converted into an open pit mine, 
and three shovels are working day and night. The haul 
of waste from this work is 2 miles long, making the 
work difficult. South of Hull is Agnew, where the In- 
ternational Harvester Company has two shovels, one 
stripping and one loading ore. West of Hull is Mahon- 
ing, where three shovels are in ore and one in stripping. 
Further west are Leetonia and Cypress, where shovels 
are loading ore and stripping, and still further is Steven- 
son, where four shovels are busy. The activity in this 
stretch of about 8 miles along the range is an indication 
of what the Mesaba range is doing and is getting ready 
to do later. D. E. W. 
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Car Wheel Forging. 


BY JAMES H. BAKER.* 


It seems superfluous to say that wrought steel wheels 
can be made superior to cast iron ones. The questions 
are, Can the wrought article be made as cheap or cheaper 
than the cast iron one for a given life of service and to 
what degree of perfection can the wearing qualities of 
the tread be brought? This last question also applies 
to locomotive tires, as it is known that in these there 
is room for improvement. To show that an article can 
be produced at a low figure may seem a poor way to 


INGOT 





Fig. 1—The Ingot and the First Forging Operation. 


promote a profitable business, but little headway would 
be made in selling wheels at $15 each if the customer 
believed that they cost $25 and were likely to remain at 
that cost. As to strength of flanges and general safety 
of the wrought wheel there can be no question. Won- 
derful advances have been made in the manufacture of 
east iron wheels, but cast iron is not steel. I do not 
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to have a hard tread necessarily would have a hard hub 
and that would be an element of danger. Here let me 
say that the test between hard and soft steel is not 
which will bend a given amount the oftenest, but which 
will receive and stand a given strain the greatest num- 
ber of times; and to this I think we must answer hard 
steel. Moreover, the last has not been said relative 
to final treatment of hubs and rims. 

Efforts have been made to cast car wheels of steel; 
also to cast steel blanks and then forge or roll the treads. 
This is mentioned only because I believe such efforts 
have done more than anything else to create opinion 
against forged wheels. The drop forging of blanks for 
car wheels has been suggested, and this also, I think, can 
easily be shown to be impracticable. 

The improvements in forging referred to below consist 
generally of a peculiar distribution of the metal, of 
quick changing, registering and securing dies in position 
by power while automatically taking care of the blank, 
and of securing clean welded and forged metal in the 
tread of the wheel, or tire. Making wrought car wheels 
consists in forging a suitable blank and then finishing it 
by rolling. Of the two, forging the blank properly and 
cheaply is far more diffcult than the rolling. As con- 
ducted by one process I really think that the forging in- 
volves twenty-five times as much labor as the rolling. 
The essentials in forging are to convert the part intended 
for the tread into a welded and well forged condition at 
the start, to closely control the amount of steel desired, 
to forge by a continuous series of rapidly succeeding 
operations, to have the work as nearly automatic as 
possible and to proceed by such easy steps that the use 
of excessively heavy presses may be avoided, even while 
using quite hard steel. If a wheel were to be forged of 
soft steel the difficulties would still exist, but would not 
be so great as in hard steel, especially as the higher the 
carbon the less the heat allowable. Hard steel wheels 
have been forged by the common method, but the power 
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Fig. 2.—The Four Steps in the Working of the Blank in the Forging Press. 


claim much as a prophet in saying that the forging of 
wheels will soon be one of the great industries. 

Steel tired wheels are so far superior to cast iron 
wheels that they bring about five times the price. But 
why shall we continue to make a center, forge a tire, 
machine them, fit up retaining devices and assemble the 
whole when a solid wheel of equal wearing qualities and 
safety can be made for a small part of the cost and con- 
tain ‘less useless weight? It seems clear that a solid 
forged car wheel can with safety have harder steel in the 
tread than a steel tire. With special steels for boring 
and trimming and improved methods of forging this will 
be produced. The above is not intended to apply to lo- 
comotive wheels. One eminent railroad authority told me 
that the steel tired wheel with its soft center was supe- 
rior to a solid wheel, because the solid wheel in order 


* Solid Steel Tool & Forge Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and number of heats required seem prohibitive of pro- 
ducing wheels for general use. While forged wheels can- 
not be made at as low a price per pound as steel rails 
one might as well undertake to make rails by casting 
them of steel as try to cast wheels in steel as cheaply 
as they can be forged. 

Taking a round ingot of the form shown at the left 
in Fig. 1, with a porter bar cast in or on its top, its cen- 
tral zone is cleaned by turning, as shown by the dotted 
lines, It is placed at a proper heat in a pair of forging 
dies, shown at the right in Fig. 1, and rapidly ham- 
mered into the blank A, thus converting the outer part 
of the central zone into well forged steel. This central 
part being the best of the ingot is taken for the tread 
of the wheels and the power parts go into the inside of 
the wheel. This part of the process is interesting. As in 
the press forging to follow the ingot should be small in 
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its waist and quite high in proportion to its diameter; 
the welding produces easily what is wanted. 

Coming now to the hydraulic press, the end, or both 
ends if needed, is now cut off and the blank a is placed 





Fig. 3—The Blank Ready for the Rolls. 


in chucking dies, b b, as shown at A, Fig. 2. The inner dies c 
ce approuch each other, while the dies b b move somewhat 
toward each other, thus changing the blank a to the 
form shown in B, Fig. 2. Having been brought between 
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drawn enough to allow the metal to flow into the cavity 
in the hub. The use of this high and small diameter 
ingot makes the forging easier, but even then the con- 
gestion of the metal must be relieved. In a flat and 
therefore wider blank this trouble is much worse. 

The forging proceeds with inner and outer dies, as 
shown in C and D, Fig. 2. Except for some work in 
bringing the hub to correct hight the inner dies are here 
employed only in holding the blanks. After the operation 
in C, Fig. 2, the metal is all forced outwardly. The 
metal at the start flows in the direction of the arrows 
(A, Fig. 2). This forging is all done at one heat and 
therefore the blank, as sized by dies, Fig. 1, is not va- 
ried in weight by subsequent heating, and furnace scale 
is avoided, thus making a smooth surface. The blank, 
Fig. 3, is now ready for the rolls. 

Fig. 4 is a photographic reproduction of work done 








Fig. 4.—Views of the Wheel Blank at Different Stages. 


dies d d (B, Fig. 2) the dies e e are brought together as 
shown, and the dies d d then travel toward each other, 
moving readily under moderate pressure until the web 
f (C, Fig. 2) gets too thin compared with the thickness 


on a blank of different shape from the one described 
above, the second and third from the left being two views 
of the blank after the first operation. This work is 
all done in one press, Fig. 5, the dies being changed by 
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Fig. 5.—Side and End Elevation and Plan of the Baker Car Wheel Forging Press. 


of the rim. At this point the operation ordinarily would 
stop unless a tremendously increased pressure were ap- 
plied, but at this juncture the inner dies e e are with- 


power. The blank is automatically taken from one pair 
of dies, supported while the dies are being changed and 
then deposited on the next die. The dies a and b are 
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supported on the connected racks ¢ and d, which are 
moved by the cylinder e through another rack and gears, 
as shown. In the end view of rack and elevation of 
press in Fig. 5 a blank is shown at rest on two bars f f, 
having been deposited there as the bottom die descended. 
The dies a, b, Fig. 6, are held in place in the press by 
hooks, g, g, and h, h, these hooks being operated by 
cylinders, i i and j j. The lower platen of the press op- 
erated by cylinder, k, having descended and the blank 
being left on the bars f, f, the lower outer die is de- 
posited again on the rack and cylinder releases the hook 
n. The upper outer die is similarly released by the 
eylinder i and hook g, allowing it to be again placed on 
the rack. The pressure in cylinder e while moving the 
dies into place is continuous, and at the end of the re- 
leasing movement of the hooks g and h the locking arm I 
is automatically disengaged from lug m, and _ the 
rack moving forward carries one set of dies out and 
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Fig. 6.—End Sectional Elevation of the Forging Press. Showing 
One Set of Dies in Action. 


brings the succeeding set into position, the rack being 
stopped at the right point by the next lug m. The upper 
dies are then lifted into place by the hooks and the lower 
dies caught by the ascending press platen and both are 
registered by the beveled projections n, n. The inner 
dies are carried by the outer dies and engage the T-heads 
e as they come into the press and are operated by cyl- 
inders p and gq. By an arrangement of springs and 
latches the bars supporting the blank are automatically 
spread apart as the diameter of the blank increases. 

The limits of this paper will not allow of taking up 
questions as to the quality of steel, its final physical 
condition, details of mill arrangement of rolling the 
wheel, truing it up, &c. Nor will space allow more than 
to mention that for lighter forms than car wheels, such 
as gear blanks, &c., the blanks may be forged from 
standard hexagon ingots. 


————q<~e_—_ 


The Mexican free zone along the border of the United 
States, which has been so long recognized by the Govern- 
ments of the two countries, was abolished July 1 through 
a proclamation of President Diaz, issued by authority 
of a law enacted May 24, 1904. At the time of its aboli- 
tion the free zone included a strip of territory about 20 
km. in width, extending from the Gulf of Mexico along 
the contour of the Rio Grande River and the New Mex- 
ico and Arizona frontiers and ending at Tijulia on the 
coast of Lower California. The free zone had its begin- 
ning in 1851, and at first all goods from foreign coun- 
tries were imported into it free of duty, but at the time 
of its abolishment about 11 per cent. of the full Mexican 
duties were required to be paid. 
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Industrial Affairs in Canada. 


Cobalt Smelting. 

Toronto, September 1, 1905.—A new problem in 
metallurgy has been raised by the discoveries out of 
which the new town of Cobalt has grown in the Temis- 
kaming mining district. It may be mentioned again 
that ores discovered at this point on the Temiskaming 
& Northern Ontario Railroad are remarkable for their 
composition. They contain cobalt, silver and nickel, along 
with other minerals, in an admixture that is seldom 
met with. Not only are they remarkable for the asso- 
ciation of minerals not often found together, but they are 
even more notable for the richness of their silver and 
nickel contents. Much has yet to be proved, but the 
opinion is quite freely expressed that there is no other 
place in the world where silver averages so large a pro- 
portion of the ore. The nickel content is likewise 
extraordinary. So exceptional is the problem these de- 
posits present that the Provincial Government has at 
last decided to withdraw from sale or lease the four 
townships in which the veins are traced. This step is 
taken preparatory to the devising of a scheme for the 
better administration of the deposits in the public in- 
terest. Influential newspapers maintain that the country 
might as well be without these rich deposits if the 
Province is not to derive some revenue from them, for it 
is pointed out the benefit of their development goes 
almost wholly to foreigners. In the town of Cobalt a 
very large proportion of the population is made up of 
miners and prospectors from fields in other countries, 
notably the United States. The ores are shipped for 
treatment to the United States, for there is no suitable 
refinery in Canada. 

It has just been announced that the Canadian Copper 
Company has completed arrangements to enter the mar- 
ket as a purchaser of the ores. A crusher is being 
erected. The ore will be roasted in retorts to rid it of 
the arsenic, which is present in large percentages. Then 
it will be smelted in the ordinary way. The refining 
will continue to be done in New York. 

This action of the Canadian Copper Company may 
operate to prevent another development for which there 
is some demand—namely, the establishing of a Govern- 
ment smelter. 

Not Coming to Canada ? 

The state,nent has been made that the United States 
Steel Corporation has decided not to establish a plant 
in Canada, and the conjecture is hazarded that the van- 
ishing of the bounties has had something to do with this 
decision. Since June 30 the bounty on pig iron made 
from imported ore has shrunk to $1.10 per ton and that 
on steel billets to the same rate. On June 30, 1907, the 
bounties will entirely cease. Then the steel rail bounty 
of $38 a ton, which was in force when the company’s 
officials were inspecting the ground in Ontario, has al- 
ready been abandoned. Of course there are the bounties 
on wire rods, steel plates and structural forms, for which 
no time limit is prescribed, but these are restricted to 
products utilized in this country and not exported, except 
in a state transformed by further manufacture. Possibly 
something will be done by the Tariff Commission to pro- 
vide a substitute for the disappearing bounties. If not, 
the sole advantages a branch of the United States Steel 
system would have here would be the duties on finished 
products, the bounties on wire rods, plates and structural 
forms used in Canada, free ore and free coal and coke. 

Foreign Rall Purchases, 

The rail order that has been sent by the Grand Trunk 
to the United States is the second important one that 
has gone outside since rail production began in Canada. 
The Canadian Northern made a large purchase in the 
United Kingdom last spring, the reason being that the 
home plant was too busy to turn out the rails in the time 
required. It is understood that some of the railroad 
companies have represented to the Government that a 
situation exists in relation to rails the same as that in 
relation to billets. If because there was an insufficiency 
of billets the powers to suspend the antidumping duty 
were exercised, so, it was argued, should the antidumping 
duty on rails be suspended, because these are not pro- 
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duced at home in adequate quantities. Such a suspension 
would make a material difference to rail buyers, for, 
whereas there are few or no American billets offered in 
Canada at cut prices, rails can be purchased in the 
British market at a concession from the regular price. 
To be sure, delivery from the other side of the Atlantic 
2000 miles into the interior of Canada is not so cheap or 
expeditious as delivery from mills just across the inter- 
national border. 
The Tariff Commission, 

The Tariff Commission is holding its first sessions, not 
on this side of the lakes, but in the West, beginning in 
Winnipeg. It is complained that it has gone there at an 
unseasonable moment, just when the farmers are in the 
thick of the harvest and unable to appear at the hear- 
ings. For the West has very decided views on the tariff, 
and these it is desirous of impressing on the commission- 
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Fig. 1-—Casting Pipe in a Rotary Mold. 


ers. There is little protectionist sentiment in Manitoba 
and the two new provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
whose inauguration takes place to-day and on Monday, re 
spectively. At the present time Americans have a strong 
hold on the expanding trade of the West, and they owe 
it largely to their alertness and studious care to please 
their customers. Hardware, steel ranges and agricultural 
implements and machinery are very largely purchased 
across the border. Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois 
hardware houses send their goods forward with dispatch, 
making it a point to rival Winnipeg itself in the prompt- 
ness of their delivery. C. A. C. J. 
——_—o+e—- 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, built 
exactly 1000 locomotives in the first half of this year, and 
from present indications will exceed that nuinber in the 
second six months. 
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Casting Pipe in a Rotary Mold. 


BY C. B. STRAVS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


In recent years much attention has been given to the 
production of castings, special pipes and shafts, directly 
from molten metals, by a continuous self operating proc- 
ess. The aim is to eliminate the different intermediate 
steps heretofore required to turn raw material into a 
finished product. 

The object of all processes is primarily the production 
of homogeneous castings, free from blow holes, slags 
and other impurities. In most cases this has been par- 
tially obtained by mechanical pressure. Some of the 
disadvantages of operations heretofore used were high 
temperatures, the abnormally high pressure required and 
the difficult expulsion of slags, gases also making the 
employment of mechanical operations exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impractical. 

Centrifugal Foree, 

Many attempts have been made to utilize centrifugal 
force for this purpose, and one of the first experiments 
in this line dates as far back as 1857. However, the 
experiments were incomplete, as their aim was only the 
expulsion of gases from liquid metals. 

In a paper printed in The Iron Age January 14, 1904, 
N. Lilienberg gave a very interesting explanation before 
the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association of making 
steel castings from a rotary mold and how to meet the 
obstacles encountered in the superheated metal. The 
chief obstacle of such devices, to his mind, was that the 
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Fig. 2.—Section and 


Castings with Wire or 
metals could not be kept liquid long enough for pouring, 
rotating and removing the hollow ingots from the moid. 

Before the publication of that paper I had already 
succeeded in producing by centrifugal force pipes and 
hollow ingots from molten metal by a process which I 
will describe in which the material was poured, cleaned, 
formed and removed as fast as required in one con- 
tinuous operation. The results obtained by the process 
are the following: 

1. A continuous self regulating stream of metal sup- 
plied to the mold and protected from oxidation. 

2. The removal of gases and slags before the begin- 
ning of the formation and solidification of the casting. 

3. An unvarying, steady and undisturbed inflow under 
pressure of the molten metal into the formative mold. 

4. The free shrinkage of the casting and complete 


escape of all the gases. 
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5. The perfect control of the solidification of the 
metal, insuring sound castings. 

6. Precise regulation of the thickness of the walls of 
the product. 


7. Perfectly smooth inner and outer surface of the 
casting. 


8. The ability to produce any desired length of cast- 
ing. 

9. The reinforcement of the casting by the insertion 
of continuous wires or wire fabrics. 


10. The adaptation of the process to all kinds of 
metals. 


Description of the Process, 


These results have been obtained by directly feeding 
the molten metal centrally into a preliminary separating 
chamber attached to the rotating mold, as shown in Fig. 
1. There the slag is completely separated from the metal 
by centrifugal action and driven off as it accumulates, 
through a central conical discharge surrounding the in- 
take. The major portions of the gases follow the slags 
into a stationary surrounding mantle. This discharge 
also serves as an overflow and safety outlet for any 
incidental overfeed that may occur. 


The central intake pipe is partially immersed in an 
accumulated layer of slag, through which the metal 
passes to the outer wall of the separating chamber. By 
this arrangement the inflowing metal is protected from 
contact with the air and danger of oxidation. 


From the upper separating chamber the purified metal 
passes through an annular gateway of larger diameter 
into a lower distributing chamber, during which passage 
it attains the speed of a formative mold, and from which 
it passes downward and outward, under centrifugal 
pressure, in a steady, uniform stream, through a conical 
gate into the upper formative part of the mold. A 
partially refractory support is here provided, rotat- 
ing with the mold and located immediately under- 
neath the gate when the casting is begun. To this 
support the molten metal fuses itself, and as the casting 
proceeds the support is gradually lowered until it enters 
the lower cooling section of the mold. This section con- 
sists of a series of ribs, or rings, cooled by water circu- 
lation, gradually reducing the heat downward as the 
cooling water entering at the bottom circulates around 
the mold and is discharged at the top. By this means 
the cooling of the metal is gradual and uniform, with 
no danger of cracking in the shrinking. 


The gases formed in the process of cooling freely 


escape through a central aperture provided in the cen- 
ter core and leading upward to the separating chamber, 
from which they are discharged with the slags and other 
impurities. 

As the support is slowly descending the cooling pro- 
ceeds, and the resulting contraction and solidification of 
the metal gradually release it from the wall of the mold. 
The centrifugal force of the rapidly rotating molten metal 
against the inner refractory walls of the mold causes the 
meta] to form in an even, tense annular layer around the 
wall, entirely free from flaws and imperfections. As 
the process of cooling proceeds from the outside a crust 
is formed, gradually increasing toward the center in 
thickness and strength, resisting and neutralizing the 
centrifugal force against the walls of the mold, until 
the centrifugal force and the centripetal force, due to 
contraction, balance each other, the latter overcoming the 
former, until the now set pipe is entirely released from 
the walls of the mold. The feed of the molten metal 
into the mold being a known constant equation, the thick- 
ness of the pipe formed depends upon the downward 
movement of the metal through the mold. This is regu- 
lated to certain velocities for different sizes and thicknesses 
of pipes, ascertained by experiments, and acting by a 
system of interchangeable gearing upon the pipe support. 

For metals having a high fusion point, like steel, 
iron, copper, &c., the annular feed gate leading from the 
distributing chamber into the mold proper, as well as 
the mold and auxiliary chambers, is lined with refrac- 
tory material to avoid wear and insure a constant uni- 


form flow of the metal. ‘ 
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Experiments have proved siloxicon to make the best 
material as a refractory lining. It resists temperatures 
up to 5000 degrees F., is proof against molten metal, acid 
or basic slags and is susceptible to a suitable polish for 
the interior wall of the mold. 


Pipe Cat to Length. 

When the pipe has reached the desired length a ver- 
tically moving rotating clutch grips the descending pipe, 
and an automatic cut off saw cuts the pipe, after which 
the finished pipe length is removed, and the clutch and 
cut off saw automatically ascend to cut the following pipe. 
The fusible pipe support is used only in casting the first 
pipe length, from which it is later cut off. The metal is 
poured from a ladle of the ordinary type provided with 
a regulating valve. Before starting the pouring the 
mold and auxiliary chambers are thoroughly heated by 
applying the flame of a fuel oil furnace to the inner re- 
fractory lining of the chambers. During the casting the 
heat is retained by the continuous supply of molten metal 
and the low heat conductivity of the inner refractory 
lining material. 

The vertically mounted mold is supported on suit- 
able antifriction step bearings and is journaled in upper 
and lower bearings of ample dimensions carried upon a 
frame of sufficient strength to positively prevent vibra- 
tions of the mold even when casting the largest ingots or 
pipes. The rotating parts being adjusted to a true run- 
ning balance when empty, the molten metal upon pour- 
ing will, by centrifugal force, arrange itself in a tense, 
even layer against the circular inner wall of the mold, re- 
sulting in a pipe casting of perfectly uniform thickness 
throughout. The necessary rotative speed of the metal 
when forming we have found to be only about 600 revo- 
lutions per minute for a 6-inch pipe, or a velocity of 
about 900 feet per minute for metals of mean specific 
gravity. 

The linear movement, or rate of discharge of the fin- 
ished pipe castings, is about % inch per second, or nearly 
3 feet per minute, for a 6-inch pipe % inch thick, and is 
regulated according to the size and thickness of the pipe 
to be cast. 

The reinforcement of the castings, as above referred 
to, is accomplished by automatically feeding a wire or 
wire fabric of a slightly higher fusion point than the 
casting from spools located above through an annular 
space surrounding the mold into the molten metal of the 
casting proper, where, after passing the upper part of 
the forming mold, it enters the metal at the water 
cooled part of the mold, as shown in Fig. 2. As the 
metal in its downward course gradually solidifies the 
wires are imbedded firmly in the casting. By entering 
the wires at the cooling point fabrics may be used of very 
nearly the same fusing point as the casting. 

The superiority of this method over the attempts here- 
tofore made by use of mechanical pressure may be briefly 
stated to consist: 1, In the absolute homogeneity and 
purity of the product by reason of the perfect elimina- 
tion of all impurities and the homogeneous molecular 
grouping caused by the centrifugal force acting equally on 
every molecule of the metal; 2, the uniformity and 
smoothness of the casting produced; 3, the compactness 
of the needed plant and appliances, and, 4, the greatly 
reduced cost of manufacture. 


——— 


The abolition of the export duty on Spanish iron ore 
is sought by the German Government, and is one of the 
chief objects, from the German standpoint, of the pro- 
posed new treaty with Spain. The imports of iron ore 
from Spain into Germany amounted to 1,918,000 tons in 
1902, 2,491,000 tons in 1903, and 3,003,000 tons in 1904, 
but it is considered that the actual tonnage was greater, 
as considerable Spanish ore was procured through Bel- 
gium and Holland. The present commercial treaty be- 
tween Germany and Spain expires in June, 1906. At 
times a high countervailing import duty on Spanish iron 
ore has been proposed in Germany, but the suggestion 
has never been carried into effect, owing to the burden 
that would thereby be imposed on the German iron in- 
dustry. 
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Charles A. Schieren & Co.’s New Belt 
Factory. 


A modern belting factory and office building has re- 
cently been completed by Charles A. Schieren & Co. in 
New York City. The Schieren Building, as it is known, 
is located in the heart of what is still called the 
“Swamp” and for many years has been recognized as 
the center of the leather district. It is a ten-story fire 
proof building, occupying a site 84 x 124 feet, at the 
corner of Cliff and Ferry streets. The building is 
equipped with three large electric freight elevators and 
one high speed electric passenger elevator, is provided 
with a sprinkler system for fire protection and has its 
own plant for power, light and heating. The basement, 
first floor, part of the fourth and all of the fifth and sixth 
floors are occupied by the Schieren Company and the 
remainder is leased to other tenants. The first floor 
contains the office and shipping room, and the factory 
proper takes up the balance of the space mentioned. 

The convenient handling of product was a problem 
that has been very satisfactorily solved. The receiving 
and shipping of goods was complicated by the narrow 
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feet high, and hold about 8 tons of ground bark. The 
bark is moistened as it is fed into the tubs by a spray 
of water from rotating brass sprinklers, and the water 
filters through the mass, carrying with it the tannic acid. 
The liquid is collected in a false bottom in the leaching 
tub and is pumped to a storage tank, from which it is 
drawn as needed to the handling vats. The hides are 
packed closely in these vats and are left for 10 or 12 days. 
The bellies and heads are then trimmed off to be tanned 
separately for use in shoe manufacture. The butt parts, 
those used for belting, are then stowed in vats, being 
placed about a hundred in a vat, with layers of loose 
bark between, and are covered with strong tanning 
liquor. They are given five treatments, the first lasting 
about 10 days and the last 40 days, so that for the best 
oak tanned belt leather about 120 days are required for 
the treatment. Finally the hides are washed to remove 
the tanbark, are oiled on the grain side and are hung 
up to dry in a darkened loft, where they are kept at an 
even temperature and gradually assume a russet color, 
which indicates they have attained their best condition. 


In this shape most of the hides are shipped to the 
factory in New York, although some are carried through 





Fig. 1—A View on the Sixth Floor, Showing the Cutting and Scarfing Machines. 


streets that characterize this section of the city, and it 
is imperative that they be blocked by teams as little as 
possible. Rapid loading and unloading of trucks have 
been provided for. Raw material is discharged into the 
basement through a chute, and the shipping department 
being on.the first floor but little time is taken in the 
dispatching of goods. 

Much of the leather is already in condition to be im- 
mediately converted into belting when received from the 
company’s Dixie Tannery, at Bristol, Tenn. This tan- 
nery has a capacity of about 100,000 heavy belting hides 
a year and is admirably located in the vicinity of an 
abundant source of rock oak bark that is considered the 
best for tanning belt leather. Here the hides are re- 
ceived from the slaughter houses of Chicago and Kansas 
City. Briefly, the process of their preparation is as fol- 
lows: They are first soaked in water to thoroughly wash 
out all dirt, after which they are placed in a vat of weak 
lime water. The strength of the bath is gradually in- 
creased until the sixth day, when the hair has become 
sufficiently loosened to allow it to be scraped off with a 
blunt knife while the skin is laid on a beam. The bare 
hides are then placed in an alkaline solution called the 
“ bate,” which removes the lime that may have remained 
from the previous bath. The tanning process then be- 
gins in a weak bath of tanning liquor. The latter is 
made in leach tubs, which are 12 feet in diameter by 8 


further processes and are received in strips ready for 
making up into belts. This work as done at the factory 
first involves soaking and scouring. The hides are put 
in a large revolving tub filled with water and are soaked 
until they are soft and pliable. They are then laid one 
at a time flesh side up on a large table movable in all 
directions in a horizontal plane, so that all parts may be 
brought into contact with the reciprocating rollers on 
the scouring machine. A spray of water plays on the 
hide at the same time and the rollers squeeze out the 
water and with it the dirt, which is carried away with 
the water as it drains off. The hide is then laid over a 
beam, the flesh side scraped and the parts unsuitable 
for belting are trimmed off. The grain side is then oiled 
and the flesh side put through a process called stuffing, 
which consists of thoroughly rubbing into the pores a 
quantity of cod oil or pure beef tallow to preserve the 
leather and improve its ability to transmit power. After 
stuffing the hide stands for two days to absorb as much 
of the dressing as possible, and it is then smoothed and 
stretched so that the fibers may be made uniform. The 
stretched butts are allowed to dry for about two weeks 
and are carried up to the sixth floor, where the belt 
manufacturing begins. 

The first step is to cut the large squares of leather 
into strips a little wider than the finished width of the 
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windows. A large and a small scarfing machine may be 
seen in Fig. 1 just beyond the cutting machine. 

Fig. 2 shows a line of the presses used in making the 
joints and Fig. 8 two of the largest presses for taking 
very wide belts. On one side of the presses are long 
tables, where the scarfs receive a last scraping to give a 
smooth, even lap. Both parts of the joint are smeared 
with a special cement made by the company for the pur- 


required belt. Fig. 1 shows a view on this floor and in 
the foreground may be seen one of the cutting machines. 
These somewhat resemble buzz saws, except that instead 
of a saw a rotary knife is used running at high speed. 
The stock is guided by adjustable guides and is trans- 
formed into strips with’ great rapidity. If the belt is to 
4 be 8 inches wide or more only the center part of the 
hide is used, this being cut symmetrically with the part 
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Another View in the Same Department, Showing the Largest Presses. 





Fig. 3. 
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that covered the backbone, so that the strength is evenly 
divided between the two sides. For narrower belts the 
difference between the two edges is so small that it is not 
necessary to use only the center. The short continuous 
strips are next passed through scarfing machines, which 
thin down the ends for the lap joints. The rough scarf- 
ing made by the machine is finished by hand with a very 
sharp tool that must be frequently resharpened. This 


pose and are pressed together by hand and lightly rubbed 
down. The cement pots are electrically heated, keeping 
the material constantly at the proper consistency. The 
joint is next put under the ram of the hydraulic press 
and pressure applied of varying amount according to the 
width of the belt. This joint remains under pressure 
until the next is prepared, and so the continuous belt 
issues from the opposite side of the press and is coiled 
on a reel. If narrow belts are being joined two or even 


work is done at benches disposed along the sides of the 


room, where the workmen have ample light from the 
+. 


three are carried through the presses simultaneously. 
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The hydraulic presses and the pumps and accumula- 


tors for operating them were furnished by the Watson- 





Fig. 4.—The Pump and Accumulator Equipment. 





Fig. 5.—The Trimming, 


Stillman Company, New York. The pumping and in- 
tensifying equipment is shown in Fig. 4. This includes 
two four-plunger belt and two hydro-pneumatic intensi- 
fiers or accumulators. The four pump chambers in each 
pump are connected to one common delivery pipe. The 
arrangement is such that the raising of a weighted 
double lever, which may be seen on the nearest pump, 
will prevent the next revolution of the pump from mak- 
ing further delivery by by-passing the water to the 
supply tank. Each pump is driven by a 5 horse-power 
Westinghouse motor at about 80 revolutions per minute. 
The pumps deliver water to the accumulators. Each 
accumulator contains a cylinder having a piston head 24 
inches in diameter, which is under an air pressure of 
about 200 pounds per square inch delivered through a 
receiver tank by a belt driven air pump, also connected 
to a 5 horse-power Westinghouse motor. A hollow piston 
rod connected with this head is the cylinder of the 
hydraulic accumulator. It has a plunger 4% inches in 
diameter with a stroke of 27 inches. The pumps deliver 
water until the ram on the upward stroke cuts off the 
delivery. It is only necessary to run the air pump in the 
first starting. The pressure being once obtained is 
maintained almost constant, varying only about 5 per 
cent. with the forcing back of the volume of air in the 
cylinder. 

The equipment of presses comprises one capable of 
taking a belt 84 inches wide, shown in Fig. 3; one taking 


or 3 


up to 72 inches, which may be seen behind the first in 
the same engraving; six presses for 30-inch belts, two for 
24-inch, two for 18-inch and a large number of presses 
for 12-inch belts. The two 
cylinders so arranged that 
there is an even distribution of pressure over the entire 
belt. 


belt passes, is stationary 


and narrower sizes of 


larger have two 


presses 
surface of the The bed of the press, over which the 
break the lay of 


The reverse or 


does not 
the lap by pulling of the belt in raising. 
upward motion of the platen is accomplished by two small 


and 


cylinders placed between the two end rods. One motion 
of the valve lever sends the water to either the upper or 
lower cylinder, as desired. The gauge which shows the 
pressure is arranged to indicate directly the pressure cor- 
responding to the width of the belt in inches. The 30-inch 
type. The platen is 
raised by two small cylinders directly beneath the larger 
These are kept under pressure at all times, so that 
the platen is prevented from descending faster than the 
pump drives it. All 


presses are also of two-cylinder 


ones. 
motions of the press are governed 
by one double valve. The 24, 18 and 12 inch presses have 
only one cylinder and differ slightly in construction. The 
24-inch presses, which may be seen in the foreground in 
Fig. 2, have a massive upper member for the support of 
the cylinder. The moving platen and ram are coun- 
terbalanced by a small cyliv‘er mounted on top of the 





Stamping and Winding Machines and the Finishing Machines. 





Fig. 6.—Opposite View of the Trimming and Winding Machines. 


In the smaller presses the lifting cylinders are 
heavy springs at the 


press. 


omitted, these being replaced by 
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sides between the main press rods. The tables for the 
presses were furnished by the Charles Holmes Machine 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

After the work of cutting the leather into strips and 
cementing them together into continuous lengths the 
process continues on the floor below. Two views of this 
floor are shown in Figs. 5 and 6. The belts are put into 
machines shown at the right and center of Fig. 5 and 
from the opposite standpoint in Fig. 6. The belts are 
introduced at the sides shown in Fig. 6 and are passed 


between rollers, which sufficiently retard the belt to put _ 


some tension on it as it is coiled on the opposite end of 
the machine. Just above the rolls where the belt is ad- 
mitted are placed two stationary knives, adjustable in 
their distance from one another, which trim the belt to 
width, giving it a slightly rounded finished edge. The 
wheel shown above the machine at the left in Fig. 6 and 
the one below the center of the larger machine roll with 
the belt and carry dies which stamp the trademark once 
every ten feet and consecutively number the length by 
feet, so that the finished belt is marked and measured as 
it is coiled on the drum, as shown in the view in Fig. 5. 
The coils as taken from the winding machines are tacked 
to prevent uncoiling and are placed on the machine at 
the extreme left of Fig. 5. This machine has a rotating 
table upon which the belt is loosely laid. The edges are 
treated with a varnish and are polished by revolving be- 
neath a stationary adjustable brush. The belts as taken 
from this machine are finished ready for the market un- 
less other than the ordinary cemented joint belt is re- 
quired. There are frequently calls for belting of special 
specifications, such as those in which the joints must be 
riveted as well as cemented. This is more often required 
in two and three ply belts than in those of single ply. 


. Benches where this riveting is done are located along one 


side wall near the windows. Much of this riveting is 
done by hand, but there is also a small machine which 
does the work automatically on comparatively narrow 
belts. Another machine in this room is a sewing machine 
for stitching with linen thread the edges of two-ply belts. 
Such work is sometimes required by foreign customers. The 
company has a special way of fastening the edges of belts, 
which it particularly recommends as better than any con- 
tinuous form of stitching, either with wire or thread. 
This consists in fastening the plies with copper wire 
screws placed an inch or less apart. It has the advan- 
tage of in no way decreasing the flexibility of the belt. A 
wire stitched belt is open to the objection that the con- 
tinuous bending is likely to break the wire, allowing the 
plies to loosen if the cement fails to hold. There is no 
special need of fastenings of any sort in belt other than 
that intended to run in damp places. For inserting these 
wire screws a machine is used which runs at very high 
speed, forcing the end of a long continuous screw into the 
belt and cutting it off. The belt is fed automatically be- 
tween the insertion of each screw .and the work is accom- 
plished with great rapidity. 

The remainder of the space on this floor at present 
is given up to 11 presses used for making belt joints. 
This department is simply a reserve to be used in case 
of any disability of the hydraulic presses on the floor 
above. In another corner are located two large tanks 
through which belts are passed that are given special 
treatment. In one the belt is rendered weather proof 
by being coated with a solution known as “ leatherene,” 
and in the other the belts are treated with a tallow coat- 
ing. 

The fourth floor is devoted to special work, including 
everything outside of flat belt manufacture. Here are 
made leather link belts, round belts, twisted leather belts, 
raw hide rope, raw hide lacings and raw hide cords for 
car bells and similar uses. The leather link belting is 
rather interesting in its manufacture. The first process 
consists of stamping the links, for which there are a 
number of power presses. The link belts are assembled 
on benches, being laid edgewise, while successive courses 
of links are threaded upon the rivets. A special form 
of link belting is made with alternate lines of brass links. 
These are cut somewhat smaller than the leather links 
so that they do not come in contact with the surface 
of the pulleys, and the belt has all the adhering power 
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of the leather. The advantage of the brass links is that 
they eliminate stretching of the belt. 

Round leather belting is made in long continuous 
strips by cutting the leather spirally from a large circular 
disk. The work is done by hand with a knife provided 
with a guide which preserves an even width of the cut 
strip. In the condition as first cut the thong is square in 
cross section and it is made round by drawing through 
dies. Round belts of a diameter greater than the thick- 
ness of a hide are made in two-ply form, being riveted to- 
gether with the copper wire screws before referred to, or 
are made in twisted form. The bell cords are cut from raw 
hide skins in much the same manner as the round belting, 
but are left in rectangular cross section. 

The present firm of Charles A. Schieren & Co. was 
founded in 1868, and in 1882 Jacob R. Stein became a 
partner; the latter retired in 1887, and in 1888 F. A. 
M. Barrell was admitted. Chas. A. Schieren, Jr., has 
been connected with the company since 1890 and was ad-. 
mitted to partnership in 1897. The company has branch 
offices in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Den- 
ver, and Hamburg, Germany. In addition to this plant 
and the Dixie Tannery, at Bristol, Tenn., which was men- 
tioned in the early part of the article, the company owns 
a lace leather tannery in Brooklyn, where some 60,000 
sides of lace leather are tanned annually. 


+ ———___. 
The Production of Antimony in 1904. 


Several obstacles combine to prevent the profitable 
exploitation of antimony ores in this country. These 
obstacles are set forth by Dr. Edmund Otis Hovey in a 
report made for the United States Geological Survey on 
the production of antimony in 1904. In the first place, 
the reduction of antimony from its ores and its alloys 
with other metals is a difficult, complex and expensive 
process, and successful smelting depends upon peculiar 
conditions. Foreign ores are abundant and cheap. The 
price of the metal is comparatively low. It is apparent 
therefore that domestic ores do not repay the cost of 
transportation, and it is not surprising that the pro- 
duction of metallic antimony in the United States from 
domestic ore during 1904 was practically nothing. Only 
25,000 pounds, valued at $396, were reported. Small as 
was this production, however, it is an advance over the 
returns of 1902 and 1903, when absolutely no domestic 
ores were reported. 

The estimated consumption of antimony in the United 
States in 1904 was 4750 net tons, of which 2571 tons, or 
more than half, was derived from hard lead and 481 tons 
from imported ores and crude antimony, domestic ores 
and imported metal supplying the remainder. The im- 
ported ores are estimated to contain an average of 5214 
per cent. of antimony and to yield 42 per cent. of refined 
metal by smelting operations. Crude antimony, which is 
a refined or concentrated ore and not metal, is included 
in the quantity of ore imported. 

The average annual world’s production of antimony 
is about 8700 net tons, having a value of approximately 
$900,000. Germany heads the list with 3858 tons and is 
followed by France with 1901 tons, Italy with 1202 tons, 
Hungary with 753 tons and the United States with 657 
tons, the balance being scattered between Servia, Aus- 
tria, Japan, &c. 

Although the United States has practically no output 
of metallic antimony from domestic ores, a large quan- 
tity of hard lead or antimonial lead is produced here in 
the process of smelting impure silver lead ores. In 1904 
the production of this alloy was approximately 21,752,000 
pounds, with an antimony content ranging from 23.13 to 
32 per cent., and amounting to about 5,142,000 pounds. 
Hard lead is used in the manufacture of the several 
alloys of antimony. Its price ranges about 20 cents per 
100 pounds less than that of soft lead. The total amount 
of metallic antimony obtained from domestic and foreign 
ores and from hard lead was 3057 short tons in 1904, 
valued at $505,524. 

During 1904 the quantity of antimony ore imported 
into the United States and entered for consumption was 
2,288,518 pounds, valued at $50,414, whereas in 1908 the 
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quantity was 2,714,617 pounds, valued at $54,316, a de- 
crease in quantity, but a slight increase in the average 
price per pound. 

Antimony fuses at a low temperature and readily 
vaporizes. It is not used in the pure state, but it forms 
several valuable alloys and compounds. The most im- 
portant alloys of antimony are type metal, britannia, 
pewter and antifriction metals. Type metal consists, 
essentially, of lead and antimony, often with the addition 
of small quantities of tin and nickel or copper. Britannia 
is a white metal alloy of antimony with tin, copper and 
bismuth and is much used for table ware. Pewter is a 
similar alloy, but it contains a smaller percentage of 
antimony than britannia. There are several antifriction 
alloys which usually go under the name of babbitt 
metals. The addition of antimony to lead hardens it, 
and the addition of a small quantity of bismuth gives 
the alloy the property of expanding at the moment of 
solidification from a molten state, thus producing a per- 
fect cast from a mold. 


—__»> +o 
Gasoline Motor Work Car for Railroads. 


A new type of section gang work car for railroad use, 
driven by gasoline motor, has recently been exhibited in 
Chicago and has proved of interest to a number of op- 
erating officials. It is particularly adapted to carrying 
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Mich., and its sale is in the hands of the Railway Ap- 
pliances Company, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 


—_—__—~»--¢__—__ 


Varying Results with Concrete Ties.—There has 
been a further discussion recently in the railroad journals 
of the results of the use of concrete ties. The experience 
of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh has not been 
satisfactory. A lot of 30 reinforced concrete ties put in 
six years ago were removed after a year, largely because 
of the weakness of the fastening between tie and rail. 
Three years later another design of reinforced concrete 
ties was used, and of 21 ties put into the track in the 
winter all were removed within a month because the 
concrete broke away from the reinforcing metal. Other 
ties of this second design were used from time to time. 
By the middle of the summer of 1902 about half of a total 
of 300 had been removed,.,and by fall two lots of 100 
each had been added. By the spring of 1905 only about 
100 of the 500 ties were left, and most of these were re- 
ported imperfect. All these ties were subjected to heavy 
traffic. Others of the same design laid where traffic was 
lighter gave slightly better results, though many of them 
were broken within a year’s time. The experience of 
the Lake Shore Railroad with ties of the same design 
as used on the Pennsylvania line was more satisfactory, 
as noted in The Iron Age of August 24, page 481. En- 
gineer Rockwell made a favorable report on the whole. 





Gasoline Motor Work Car for Railroads. 


a considerable number of men for section and special 
work and to handling tools, rails and other material. 
Ten men can be carried upon a car of the type shown 
in the illustration. The power equipment consists of a 
two-cylinder 8 horse-power gasoline engine mounted on 
a frame constructed of steel tubing, which gives strength 
with a minimum of weight and insures freedom from 
vibration as well as durability in service. The trans- 
mission is so arranged as to give the same speed forward 
and back; thus the car can be operated with equal facil- 
ity in either direction without being turned. Another 
feature is the substitution of air cooling for the ordinary 
water cooling system, and the car is thus equally service- 
able in winter and summer. Double hub brakes are pro- 
vided so that the car can be brought quickly under con- 
trol at any time. The gasoline engine and the propelling 
machinery are designed to be built for any gauge from 
24 inches upward. One of the aims of the manufacturer 
has been to produce a car which can be safely and suc- 
cessfully operated by one unskilled in the use of gasoline 
motors, the control being simple and easily handled. 
The car is built by the Olds Motor Works, Detroit, 
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He attributed the failures in part to poor concrete and 
in part to the jar of fast moving trains. The Railroad 
Gazette, in commenting on the subject, calls attention to 
the fact that on the Pennsylvania lines the track remained 
in good condition as to line and surface with little labor 
where concrete ties were laid on divisions having lighter 
traffic. It further emphasizes the opinion of Engineer 
Rockwell of the Lake Shore that there is a large field for 
concrete ties, but they should not be laid in fast tracks, 
as the material is not suited for continuous heavy shocks. 
The distinction is also noted between steel concrete ties 
and concrete steel ties. In the former the steel takes the 
load and vibration, jarring the concrete loose, with re- 
sultant failure. 
sa ____- 


The expansion of concrete in sidewalks in Mankato, 
Minn., has caused some difficulty, and expansion joints of 
asphalt have been placed in the walks to prevent them 
from being thrown out of line and also to prevent the 
breaking of curbs at street corners. The joints have 
a width of 1 to 4 inches, and the city engineer expe :ts 
them to relieve the difficulty encountered. 
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A 3000-Ton Hydraulic Slab Shear with Special 
Feeding Device. 


A 3000-ton hydraulic slab shear with accessories was 
recently designed by the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., to serve a 32-inch blooming and 
slabbing mill. It included the shear, pumps, accumu- 
lator and pusher with the valves, governor, high pressure 
piping, &c. All parts were designed for high grade ma- 
terial and to sustain safely all strains that can be put 
upon them. The design is such that working parts are 
easily reached and all plungers are supplied with outside 
packing. 

The shear, Fig. 1, can handle a slab 56 inches wide 
by 24 inches thick and works with a pressure of 6000 
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. two horizontal and one vertical cylinders. The horizontal 


cylinders have plungers fixed at opposite ends, and as 
the pressure water is admitted to one or the other the 
cylinders move to or away from the shear. A stirrup 
iron connects the plunger of the vertical cylinder with 
the arm at about its central point and lifts the ends of 
the arms clear of the table and billet when not in use. 
This arrangement of cylinders dispenses with all inside 
packing of plungers. Two arms, whose ends overlap in 
reach, are provided, so that comparatively long billets 
may be handled without the aid of the table. 

The pusher is mounted on eight wheels, which move 
on two I beams, supported by the gag cylinder and cross 
beams over two columns which straddle the table. The 
operating valve is placed alongside that of the shear to 
be worked in connection with it. The accumulators are 
of the standard Bethlehem type. The pressure water is 
supplied by a pair of 28 x 3% x 24 inch duplex steam 
pumps, which are controlled by an automatic hydraulic 
governor. 

——_~»--o—_—_ 


Customs Matters. 


The Steel Strip Duty. 

Representatives of the Treasury Department have 
completed arrangements for another test case to deter- 
mine whether or not extra duty may be levied under the 
terms of the Dingley Tariff law on importations of steel 
strips used for making car seat springs. John A. Kemp, 
counsel for the Government at New York, announces that 
a hearing in the new litigation will be held September 
7 at the offices of the Board of United States General 
Appraisers, 641 Washington street, New York. Importa- 
tions entered by Hermann Boker & Co. will afford the 
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Fig. 1.—Side Blevation of 3000-Ton Hydraulic Slab Shear with Billet Pushing Device. 


pounds per square inch. The pullback plunger is placed 
directly over the main plunger and uses 400 pounds pres- 
sure, which is supplied by an accumulator. The base 
plate is protected by a steel wearing plate which covers 
the entire upper surface. The columns are of forged 
steel 16 inches in diameter. An independent gag plunger 
is provided for holding the slab. 

The pusher, which is a patented device, shown in de- 
tail in Fig. 2, consists of a combination of levers and 
arms controlled by horizontal and vertical cylinders in 
such a manner that short billets and ends may be pushed 
under the shear. The piece which comes in contact with 
the billet is protected by a steel shoe and forms the end 
of a long arm, which is hung to a casting consisting of 


basis for the Treasury’s latest attempt to asSess an extra 
duty on the strips. The Crucible Steel Company and 
others have protests pending with the customs court. 
Both sides will put witnesses on the stand in support of 
their respective contentions. The merchandise was 
assessed for duty at the rate of 12-10 cents per pound, 
in addition to which the collector of customs exacted 
an additional duty of 1 cent per pound on the ground that 
the strips had a perfected surface finish or polish better 
than the grade specified in the paragraph under which 
the regular classification was made. Notwithstanding 
that the Government suffered defeat in a former attempt 
to collect the extra duty, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has steadfastly insisted that with adequate evidence the 
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courts will eventually sustain the legality of the addi- 
tional assessment. Although the Crucible Steel Company 
was uniformly successful in its contention before the 
Board of Appraisers and the Federal courts that addi- 
tional duty on steel strips is illegal, Secretary Shaw re- 
mains undismayed. The Board of Appraisers is expected 
to formulate a decision in the Boker case next month. 


Duty on Small Metal Wares, 


The Board of United States Geeneral Appraisers last 
week rendered decisions classifying steel fob chains, 
metal dress ornaments and steel chatelaine bags. In the 
protest case of William Wetstein, New York, the customs 
tribunal holds that steel fob chains must pay duty as 
jewelry at the rate of 60 per cent. The importer’s claim 
for assessment under the provision for manufactures of 
metals, with duty at the rate of 45 per cent., is denied. 

In a decision by Judge Somerville the board sustains 
a protest filed by Samstag & Hilder Brothers, New York, 
it being found that fancy metal buttons other than 
trouser or nickel bar buttons are dutiable at the rate 
of % cent per line gross and, in addition thereto, 15 per 
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Company of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., which bid on the 
business and was prepared to make the deliveries re- 


quired. 
-——_ ——_ —<>-o-<@—_ —_- -—— 


The New York * Anti-Tip ’’ Act. 


The text of the so-called “ Anti-Tip” act, passed at 
the last session of the New York Legislature and which 
went into effect on the 1st inst., is given below. While 
it is directed against the practice of corrupting purchasing 
agents, whether they be the maid servant to whom the 
grocer gives a bonus in return for her mistress’ trade or 
the agent of a commercial house whose patronage may 
mean thousands of dollars a year to the manufacturer 
who gets it, the first paragraph would seem comprehen- 
sive enough to cover almost any kind of a tip: 

An act to amend the Penal Code, prohibiting the corrupt infiu- 
encing of agents, employees or servants. 

Section 1. The Penal Code is hereby amended by inserting 
therein at the end of title 11 a new section to be known as 
3884 R, and to read as follows: 


Sec. 384 R. Corrupt influencing of agents, employees or serv- 
ants.—Whoever gives, offers or promises to an agent, employee 
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Fig. 2.—P lan and Elevation, Showing Details of the Pusher, or Billet Feeding Device. 


cent. ad valorem. The collector’s assessment of 50 per 
cent. was reversed... 

George Borgfeldt & Co., New York, objected to the 
action of Collector Stranahan in levying a 60 per cent. 
duty on steel chatelaine bags and hat pins. Instead the 
importers maintained that the articles are dutiable at 
45 per cent. as manufactures of which metal is the com- 
ponent material of chief value. General Appraiser Shar- 
retts in his decision written for the customs court sus- 
tains the claim for lower duty on the chatelaine bags, but 
upholds the collector in his classification of the hat pins 
as jewelry. 

——— ~ > O 

Mention was made in these columns last week of an 
order for 10,000 tons of rails for delivery this year placed 
in the United States by the Grand Trunk Railway be- 
cause the Canadian mill which had the contract orig- 
inally failed to make the:stipulated deliveries. We are 
advised that this does not apply to the Algoma Steel 





or servant any gift or gratuity whatever, without the knowledge 
and consent of the principal, employer or master of such agent, 
employee or servant, with intent to infivence his action in rela- 
tion to his principal's, employer's or master’s business; or 

An agent, employee or servant who, without the knowledge 
and consent of his principal, employer or master, requests or ac- 
cepts a gift or gratuity or a promise to make a gift or to do an 
act beneficial to himself. under an agreement or with an under- 
standing that he shall act in any particular manner to his prin- 
cipal’s,.employer’s or master’s business; or 

An agent, employee or servant who, being authorized to pro- 
cure materials, supplies or other articles either by purchase or 
contract for his principal, employer or master, or to employ serv- 
ice or labor for his principal, employer or master. receives, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for himself or for another, a commission, 
discount or bonus from the person who makes such sale or con- 
tract. or furnishes such materials, supplies or other articles, 
or from a person who renders such service or labor; and 

Any person who gives or offers such an agent, employee or 
servant such commission, discount or bonus, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$10 nor more than $500, or by such fine and imprisonment for 
not more than one year. 

Sec. 2. This act shali take effect September 1, 1905. 
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A New Roll Lathe with Automatic Change 
Speed Gearing. 


The roll lathe herewith illustrated has five inter- 
mediate changes of speed with a total ratio of 5 to 1. 
Fig. 1 is a view of the lathe, while Fig. 2 is an enlarged 
view of the head stock. The gearing is cast steel with 


cut teeth. The hand lever for operating the change gear 
is counterbalanced so as to make the change a very easy 
The gears are so arranged that no two sets can 


matter. 
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great rigidity. The lathes are built in all standard 
sizes, from 16 to 60 inch, with any length of bed plate, 
piano rest, &c. The United Engineering & Foundry Com- 
pany, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the 
builder. 

—_——_3--——__—_. 


An estimate has been made of the size of the princi- 
pal grain crops of the West and Northwest as represented 
by the number of carloads of wheat, corn and oats to be 
moved beyond county lines in the following States: North- 





A New Roll Lathe with Change Speed Gear Drive. 


be thrown into mesh at the same time. This arrange- 
ment eliminates any ‘danger of stripping or locking the 
gears. The locking casting for holding the idler gear 
. also acts as a guard over the gear and prevents accident. 
The lathe is so arranged that any type of motor can be 
used and easily connected to the driving arrangement. 


west group, consisting of Minnnesota and North and 
South Dakota; the four grain States west of the Mis- 
sissippi—Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, and the 
five leading grain States east of the Mississippi—Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. On the basis of 
1000 bushels per car for wheat and corn and of 2000 





Head Stock for Roll Lathe with Change Speed Gear Drive. 


These lathes are furnished with any of five different 
designs of housings, adapted for both the topping of 
structural mill rolls and for the crossing of plate mill 
rolls. The housings are made either of the open or goose 
neck type. The lathes are of very heavy construction, 
all the bearings being large and all parts well fitted to- 
gether, so that vibration is entirely avoided. The* bed 
plates are also of very heavy construction, affording 


bushels for oats, the three great cereal crops give promise 
of a total of 1,000,000 carloads. 


In a suit brought by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany against the city of Chicago for damages for freight 
cars burned in the Debs strike of 1894 a jury in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Wheaton, Ill, has returned a verdict of 
$100,000. The suit was originally brought for $450,000. 
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Open Hearth Molten Metal Processes. 


In a recent number of Stahl und Eisen Oskar Sim- 
mersbach describes and compares the various methods 
which hitherto have been worked to use molten iron in 
open hearth practice. He classifies the processes into two 
groups, first, those in which the oxidation is effected 
by the oxygen of the air, and, second, those in which iron 
ore supplies the oxygen. To the former group belong 
(1) the duplex, (2) the Daelen-Pscholka and (3) the 
Kernohan processes, while the second group is repre- 
sented by (4) the pig and ore process and the methods 
of (5) Monell, (6) Bertrand-Thiel, (7) Talbot and (8) 
Surzycki. 

I.—The Duplex or Combined Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Process, 

The use of the Bessemer converter necessitates an 
iron with considerable silicon and manganese in order 
that the sulphur can be kept low at the blast furnace. 
The Bessemerizing effects the removal of the manganese 
and silicon, so that in the open hearth furnace, where 
ordinarily most of the lime used is needed on account of 
the silicon, the formation of a large body of slag is 
avoided. There is also a partial decarburization, the 
extent of which depends upon the amount of phosphorus 
present, as the formation and action of a good dephos- 
phorizing slag in the open hearth furnace require time. 

In Witkowitz, where the process was introduced in 
1878, when using iron with 1.2 per cent. silicon, 2.7 per 
cent. manganese, 0.2 per cent. phosphorus, 3.7 per cent. 
carbon and 0.02 per cent. sulphur in the converter, and a 
charge of 10 tons, the blow lasted about eight minutes. 
The metal then contained only 0.1 per cent. carbon and 
0.4 per cent. manganese. A high temperature is necessary 
to transfer the charge, as, in order to avoid the presence 
of acid Bessemer slag on the basic hearth, the ladle can- 
not be tilted, but the charge must be tapped out through 
the bottom of the ladle. The metal is then dephosphor- 
ized in the usual way in the open hearth furnace, which 
takes but a short time. If no pig iron or scrap is added 
about three hours are required for each heat. 

Although by this process iron containing too much 
phosphorus for the acid and too little for the basic Bes- 
semer can be converted into steel of excellent quality the 
cost of installing and operating such a plant is very high, 
as a mixer and a second converter are practically indis- 
pensable in order that an occasional high sulphur cast 
from the blast furnace shall not necessitate a stop 
in the steel works. If only one converter is installed and 
several Bessemer charges are necessary for one open 
hearth heat the furnace must each time wait on metal 
and also whenever the bottom is changed. The yield is 
very low, the vessel loss being very little less than in the 
ordinary Bessemer practice, as it is mostly in the early 
part of the blow that metal is thrown out. The furnace 
loss cannot be replaced by using ore, because the low 
percentage of carbon and silicon in the bath would be in- 
sufficient to reduce it. 


Ii.—The Daelen-Pscholka Process, 


In this process the chief object is to avoid the trans- 
ference necessary in the duplex method and at the same 
time reduce the cost of installation. This is achieved by 
the use of a converter in the shape of a square ladle, 
which carries the metal from the blast furnace to the 
open hearth furnace, and in which preliminary refining 
is carried out at the former by means of hot blast, intro- 
duced at a low pressure from the side and played on 
the surface of the metal. The latter is then taken to the 
open hearth furnace, where the charge is completed in the 
usual manner. 

Comparing the two processes, the use of hot blast 
increases the oxidation in the converter and also the 
temperature at the surface. The oxidation, however, will 
not be so complete as if air were blown through the 
metal, for in the ordinary Bessemer process a 10-ton 
charge with a blowing engine of 17,600 cubic feet capac- 
ity per minute requires eight minutes for completion. An 
especial difficulty caused by surface blowing is the de- 
structive action of the flame on the wall of ‘the vessel 
opposite the tuyeres. To avoid this Daelen has recently 


introduced a converter of circular form with radial or 
tangential tuyeres. 

The cost of maintenance and operation in this process 
is considerably less than that of the preceding one. On 
account of the lower blast pressure the cost for steam 
is less. Furthermore, the loss is not so great, as is 
shown by the fact that when using an iron with 2.2 per 
cent. manganese, 1 per cent. silicon and 3.5 per cent. 
carbon the loss was only 744 per cent., carbon being 
brought down to 1 per cent. This could probably be 
reduced by the use of metal with 1 per cent. manganese, 
which would be sufficient for the purpose. Furthermore, 
when using high silicon iron it is possible to utilize the 
excess heat obtained by the combustion of silcon by add- 
ing ore, which hastens the process and increases the prod- 
uct. 

Ift.—The Kernohan Process, 


In this process the molten metal is poured slowly into 
a long furnace, through which it passes in a shallow 
stream in an inclined runner which forms the bottom of 
the furnace. In this runner tuyeres are set, through 
which air is blown, thus refining the metal as in a Bes- 
semer converter. As the necessary heat is obtained by 
the combustion of the silicon and managanese these ele- 
ments must be present in sufficient quantity. The depth 
of metal is only about 3 inches, so that the large surface 
and small mass of the bath are extremely favorable for 
refining. 

The action of the blast is more complete than in sur- 
face blowing and is even more rapid than in the duplex 
process, without the necessity of the high pressure re- 
quired in the latter. At the works of Bolckow, Vaughan 
& Co., Middlesbrough, England, the time which the metal 
required to run through the furnace, using a blast pres- 
sure of 10 pounds per square inch, was only five or six 
minutes. It is, furthermore, convenient that the dura- 
tion of the blow does not need to be very exact, as it is 
possible to take tests before transference to the open 
hearth furnace. After the preliminary refining the metal 
passes into a runner, in which it is held back by means 
of a dam and thus collected until an empty ladle is placed 
underneath. The operation is therefore continuous and 
delays at the open hearth furnace are reduced. 

The completion of-the charge is carried out in the 
usual manner and with the same speed as in the duplex 
process. The loss in the Kernohan process amounts to 
about 9 per cent.. which cannot be reduced by the intro- 
duction of ore. The lining of the first furnace suffers 
considerably and the repairs to its bottom do not cost 
much less than the Bessemer. Changing the tuyere is 
not by any means a simple operation, so that long delays 
occur, which would seem to make the installation of an 
extra furnace of the same type desirable. However, this 
method of operation costs less for maintenance by reason 
of the simplicity of the mechanical arrangements, which 
also results in low cost of installation. 


iV.—The Pig and Ore Process, 


In the processes previously described the oxidation is 
carried out by means of impure oxygen, as the air con- 
tains 77 per cent. of other elements, while when indirect 
oxidation is made use of to refine and decarburize 
the iron the pure oxygen of iron oxide is used, which, 
however, must first be separated from the ores, necessi- 
tating a great expenditure of heat. This use of heat to 
break up the oxides of iron forms an important factor in 
judging processes which use indirect oxidation, as may 
be seen by the following consideration : 

The reduction of ferric oxide by molten iron is effected 
in two stages. First is the formation of ferrous oxide 
by means of carbon, which consumes heat amounting to 
204 calories per pound of iron. According to the formula, 
C + Fe,O, = CO + 2Fe0, each pound of carbon converts 
13.3 pounds of Fe,0,, containing 9.3 pounds Fe, into FeO. 


Calories. 
In this reaction one pound of C develops............... 1,120 
The reduction of the Fe.O, to FeO requires 9.3 x 204 = 1,897 


ONS 6oi oe whan do’ Ke dSees c6iacdseis 777 
The ferrous oxide thus formed is then at a lower tem- 
perature, reduced principally by silicon, manganese and 
phosphorus, but as the temperature increases there is a 
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greater tendency to combustion on the part of the carbon. 
For silicon the formula is Si + 2 FeO = SiO, + 2 Fe, and 
as the atomic weight of silicon is exactly one-half that 
of iron (28:56), 1 pound of the same reduces 4 pounds 
of iron. 


Calories. 

In this reaction 1 pound Si develops by combustion...... 8,552 
4 pounds Fe reduced from FeO requires 4 X 612........ 2,448 
a ey en eee ee ee ee ee 1,104 


Manganese reduces according to the formula Mn + 
FeO = MnO + Fe, the thermal effect being as follows: 


Calories. 

1 pound Mn develops by oxidation.................006. 785 
SE Tk GUIDE 6 de oo KN ih eerineaciadossrtees 612 
SE. bod ante uews omnes bs db0058 bas eKt anne ee 173 


By the oxidation of phosphorus according to the 
formula, 2 P + 5 FeO = P,O, + 5 Fe, each pound of P 
reduces 4.5 pounds Fe, the thermal result being: 


Calories. 

1 pound P develops by oxidation.................. 0000. 2,676 
Sm OUR ee Pee eae KX BOB sv acs Sev ecb sctesiun 2,754 
Heat consumed...........: Ober kbenebeb coven saees 78 


The combustion of carbon is according to the formula 
C +FeO = CO + Fe, each pound of C reducing 4.7 pounds 
Fe, the thermal effect being: 





Calories. 

2B ee IS bass ic ce chass nds kh vccebeedapexwer 1,120 
G7 pomnde De paguiven’ 4.7 XM CIS ws disc iaic cdinc cw ceeses 2,876 
I 6.645 p'n.inn hab wer ekwo ba Sabockvemcaven 1,756 


It will be seen from the above that indirect methods 
of oxidation are only possible in the open hearth fur- 
nace where extra heat is available, as the heat which 
results from thé oxidation of the elements in the pig 
iron is used to disassociate the ores, a consideration 
which, especially in the case of phosphorus, deserves no- 
tice. Favorable for the development of the duplex and 
all other processes with molten metal is the circumstance 
that the greater the amount of the reducing elements 
(Si, Mn, P, C) present the greater is the amount of ore 
reduced, and, as a matter of fact, the product of a fur- 
nace when making steel not too low in carbon increases 
as much as 60 per cent. 

It was to be expected therefore that by this method 
the loss of the manganese and metalloids would be re- 
placed from the iron reduced from the ore, as was the 
case at the works of the Glasgow Iron & Steel Company, 
where when using an addition of 30.6 per cent. ore a 
product of 99.2 per cent. of the metal charged was ob- 
tained. In proportion, however, to the amount of ore 
added the body of the slag increases, which results in va- 
rious difficulties; especially will the lining in the fur- 
nace be attacked, so that its life is short. Furthermore, 
the output of the furnace is reduced, as the reduction of 
the ores requires a longer time. The time of the heat 
in Wishaw was eight hours and at Witkowitz, with 20 
to 22 per cent. addition of ore and 10 per cent. scrap, ten 
hours, and at the same time the labor and fuel costs 
increased. 

In view of this fact the ore process in its original 
form for iron with a medium percentage of phosphorus 
did not find many users. With iron containing less than 
0.1 per cent. phosphorus and 0.2 per cent. sulphur the 
prospects are changed. Under favorable conditions when 
using an easily reduced ore with 68 per cent. iron as 
much as 85 per cent. of the latter can be gotten out, so 
that a yield of 105 per cent. may be achieved. 

V.—The Monell Process. 

A. Monell of Pittsburgh developed the pig and ore 
process by charging limestone and ore into the basic open 
hearth furnace and thoroughly heating these materials 
before the molten metal is poured in. The iron contained 
3.9 to 4.1 per cent. carbon, 0.5 to 0.8 per cent. phosphorus, 
0.5 to 0.9 per cent. silicon, 0.8 to 0.9 per cent. manganese 
and 0.04 to 0.07 per cent. sulphur. An hour after the 
introduction of the metal the bath is free from the phos- 
phorus, silicon and manganese, while the carbon is re- 
duced to about 2 per cent. After removal of the phos- 


phoric slag the temperature is increased and the metal 
is decarburized in the usual manner. 

The preliminary heating of limestone and ore before 
charging the iron is a step in advance. The furnace lasts 
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longer, the phosphorus is easily and quickly separated 
and the time of the heat is correspondingly reduced. 
On the other hand, the mass of partially fused ore and 
limestone tends to stick to the bottom of the hearth, so 
that in time the capacity of the furnace is reduced. 

The reaction when pouring hot metal on the ore and 
limestone is not so violent as if they were molten, but 
during the period a foamy mass is formed and as much 
as 80 per cent. of the slag runs off, accompanied, however, 
by no small amount of iron. This period of foaming, 
caused by the low temperature of the iron from the blast 
furnace, causes the decarburization to be slower, and, as 
no short time is needed to charge and heat up ore and 
limestone, the output of the furnace is not all that 
could be desired. The production of a 40-ton furnace in 
six days amounts to 662 to 718 tons. The loss is made 
up by the ore charged, and there is even a gain of 2 or 
38 per cent., but the relative amount of ore reduced is 
still low. 


Vi.—The Bertrand-Thiel Process, 


In this process an endeavor is made to divide the 
addition of ore into two periods and between two basic 
furnaces, and by the separation of the inactive slag 
before the second addition of ore to increase the effi- 
ciency of the bath of iron in the second furnace. In the 
first furnace a part of the lime and ore, together with 
solid pigiron, is charged and molten metal added to the 
same. When the boiling period begins a further addition 
of ore and lime is made, enough being added so that the 
silicon and manganese are completely removed, the phos- 
phorus reduced to 0.01 or 0.02 per cent. and the carbon 
to about 2 per cent. This stage is reached in two and 
one-half hours from the beginning of the charge and the 
reaction then ceases. 

The partially refined metal is now separated from the 
slag by transferring the metal to a second open hearth 
furnace, where it is poured upon heated scrap and lime- 
stone, after which by the addition of fresh ore and lime- 
stone a new slag is formed. During this period the 
metal increases rapidly in temperature, as it is only cov- 
ered by a comparatively small amount of slag. As the 
latter is not thinned and weakened by the old cinder 
and has in consequence iron in excess the mutual action 
of the two is intensified, so that decarburization takes 
place very rapidly. 

If the addition of the ore in the first furnace is meas- 
ured in the method indicated the period of completion is 
about the same as that of the preliminary refining, so 
that delays are avoided. The total time of the heat 
amounts to five or six hours, so that each furnace works 
four to five charges per day—that is, double as much as 
in the other ore processes. The yield is as high as in 
the Monell process, up to 1083 per cent., and the slag 
from the first furnace contains a percentage of phosphoric 
acid which makes it of equal value as that from the basic 
Bessemer. 

The disadvantages of the pig and ore process appear 
also in this to a greater or less extent, especially the wear 
on the lining, which is very considerable in the first 
furnace, but on account of the smaller amount of slag 
is less in the second. These disadvantages, together with 
those occasioned by the transference from one furnace to 
another, are counterbalanced by the production. At the 
Hoesch Steel Works in two furnaces of 27 tons capacity 
there were produced in 24 hours 190 tons, as against 175 
tons in the scrap furnace. This figure can be consid- 
erably increased if the period in the first furnace is 
shortened by means of preliminary heating of the ore 
and limestone. By this means the yield would also be 
increased, as hitherto 25 per cent. of the refining has 
been carried out by the oxygen in the gases, so that if 
the time of the heat is shortened the furnace gases will 
have a less oxidizing effect and will therefore make nec- 
essary a greater addition of ore. At the same time by 
preheating the ore and limestone the regularity of opera- 
tion will be increased. 

It must not be forgotten that when working high 
phosphorus iron the low temperature in the first fur- 
nace is favorable to the separation of phosphorus which 
concentrates in the preliminary slag, whereas at a higher 
temperature the carbon burns more rapidly than the 
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phosphorus, and then the larger part of it, up to 50 per 
cent., does not enter the slag until it reaches the second 
furnace. 

Regarding the quality of ores used, those which are 
siliceous and low in iron should be avoided, as an in- 
creased body of slag is opposed to the main principle of 
the process and to a certain extent makes its advantages 
illusory. Iron of any composition can be used in this 
process, but a high percentage of manganese is a disad- 
vantage, as it delays the operation. Phosphorus, on the 
the other hand, on account of the increased value of the 
slag, is not undesirable. 


VII,.—The Talbot Process, 


In this process in order to increase the temperature 
of the bath the fluid iron is mixed in with a bath of steel, 
whereby the temperature of the iron, aided also by the 
combustion of the gases, is raised in a short time from 
1200 degrees C. to that of the steel—that is, 1500 to 1700 
degrees C.—whereby the action of the oxide of iron on 
the fluid metal is intensified. 

When starting a Talbot furnace of 100 tons capacity 
at Frodingham, England, the furnace is first filled with 
50 tons of scrap in small charges. When this is melted 
down roll cinder or ore and limestone are added in 
order to form a slag rich in oxides. Fifteen tons of 
molten iron are then added slowly without shutting off 
either gas or air. When the reaction is at an end and 
the bath has become quiet ore and limestone are again 
added and another 15 tons are poured in, and this is con- 
tinued until the furnace is full. When the heat is so 
near completion that only small bubbles appear the slag 
is run off through a slag hole by tilting the furnace, and 
the charge is dephosphorized with burnt lime, lump ore 
being added at the same time. When the metal has be- 
come sufficiently hot and soft the furnace is tilted and 
25 to 30 tons of steel are poured into the ladle. Into 
that remaining in the furnace roll cinder or ore is added, 
which is rapidly taken up by the remaining slag, which 
now contains but few oxides. By the time the necessary 
repairs are made to the banks the slag is in such condition 
that an addition of 25 to 30 tons of molten iron can be 
made without further delay. While this is being poured 
in the gas and air are completely shut off, as the furnace 
rapidly becomes hot by reason of the combustion of the 
elements of the iron. When the iron is all in the tem- 
perature of the bath increases because the carbon monox- 
ide formed by the carbon combining with the oxygen in 
the slag burns on the surface of the bath when it comes 
into contact with the oxygen in the gas. As a result the 
preliminary refining of the iron is completed in from 30 
to 40 minutes. The charge is finished in the ladle with 
anthracite and ferromanganese. 

The main feature of the Talbot process is the con- 
tinuously high temperature of the furnace, which results 
in accelerated action of the iron oxides, and instead of 
the bath simmering for hours, as is the case with the 
other ore processes, a violent boil results, which is the 
more active as the bath is low in carbon, never exceeding 
0.5 per cent. The larger the furnace—that is to say, the 
more steel that remains in it—the greater is the surplus 
heat in the bath and the more easily will the variations in 
temperature be taken care of, which result from the na- 
ture of the ore process in general and from shutting off 
the gas each time the furnace is tilted. The rapidity with 
which the carbon of the molten metal is removed is shown 
by the fact that within 27 minutes the carbon is reduced 
from 0.46 to 0.15 per cent. and in 7 minutes from 0.55 to 
0.44 per cent, a circumstance which makes the produc- 
tion of hard steel, such as used for rails, axles, &c., con- 
siderably more simple. 

In addition to the more rapid decarburization the 
energetic reaction between metal and ore results in a 
greater reduction of the oxides of iron than in other in- 
direct processes, as much as 90 per cent. of them being 
reduced and the yield being as high as 107 per cent. 
There is no limitation to the choice of the ore. At 
Frodingham a material with 45 per cent. iron, 8.70 per 
cent, silica, 6.24 per cent. alumina and 10.80 per cent. 
lime is used. The composition of the iron is also not so 
particular, as the large bath of disiliconized metal is 
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capable of taking care of high silicon in the iron without 
injury to the lining. If the iron contains manganese 
tnere is a separation of the sulphur similar to that which 
takes place in a mixer. A high percentage of phosphorus 
has-the disadvantage of lengthening the process of de- 
phosphorization, but, on the other hand, an iron with 
1.8 to 2 per cent. of phosphorus, as used at Frodingham, 
yields a slag with over 16% per cent. phosphoric acid. A 
futher advantage of the large bath consists in the fact 
that the bottom of the hearth does not come in contact 
with the slag and is therefore protected. 

The production of the Talbot process is considerably 
higher than in the other ore precesses, as a 100-ton fur- 
nace yields 25 tons of steel every three hours. A 200- 
ton furnace yields still more, because a larger amount 
of fluid steel is left in the furnace and because when 20 
tons are tapped the time lost is not much less than if 40 
tons are put into the ladle. At Frodingham a Talbot fur- 
nace makes 36 heats in a week, while the old style 40- 
ton furnace working with 70 per cent. pig iron and 30 
per cent. scrap makes only eight heats. In Pittsburgh a 
175-ton Talbot furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company produced 1600 to 1700 tons of steel weekly and 
gave such satisfaction that four more such furnaces have 
been built to produce 325,000 tons yearly. 

Instead of the molten metal it is possible to work 
with an addition of scrap, which is quickly melted in 
the big bath of steel without loss by oxidation, which is 
hindered by the covering of slag. This fact adds consid- 
erably to the value of the Talbot process, since it makes 
it possible to smelt large quantities of iron ore in spite 
of its low specific gravity, so that by increasing the 
amount of ore charged from 20 to 40 per cent. it is 
possible to increase the yield to 115 per cent. 


VILI.—The Surzycki Process, 


The object of this process is to introduce continuous 
working in the same manner as that of the Talbot proc- 
ess without the necessity of using a tilting furnace. With 
this object the furnace is provided with two tap holes 
at different levels, which lead into a double runner, so 
that the slag and part of the metal can be removed from 
the furnace without completely emptying it. Cold scrap 
is first melted in the furnace and to this molten iron is 
added. When the bath has become quiet a considerable 
amount of ore is thrown in, followed by more molten 
metal, and this is continued until the furnace is full. 
Dephosphorizaton is carried out in the usual manner 
with lime, and when decarburization has proceeded to the 
point desired a part of the metal is run out through the 
upper tap hole into the ladle, where it is finished by 
means of charcoal and ferromanganese. The tap hole 
is then closed with burnt dolomite, the banks are made 
up, ore or roll cinder is added and another charge of 
molten metal is thrown in. The tap hole of a 40 to 50 ton 
furnace is so placed that 25 to 30 tons of finished metal 
may be poured off and 20 to 25 tons left in the furnace. 
The lower tap hole is only used when it is necessary to 
completely empty the furnace. 

In Czenstochau, where Surzycki introduced his process 
in 1902, using an iron with 0.6 per cent. phosphorus, 20 
to 25 per cent. ore and a yield of 102 per cent. of the 
metalic charge, the product was 75 to 90 tons of steel— 
that is to say, an increase over the pig and ore process of 
15 to 28 per cent. Compared with the Talbot process there 
is, however, a considerably smaller yield and diminished 
capacity, the cause of which is the greater dilution of the 
bath in the Talbot process, the percentage of carbon in 
the stationary furnace being twice as high as in the 
Talbot. Another reason is in the greater surplus of heat, 
which makes better regulation of the operation possible. 
The output is also smaller than that of the Bertrand- 
Thiel process, even when it is taken into consideration that 
the furnace at Czenstochau is only 8% feet wide, 20 
inches deep and not well constructed. The low output 
naturally increases the running expenses. - The first cost 
of a stationary furnace with the tapping arrangement 
described is of course considerably lower than that of a 
tilting furnace, but it must not be forgotten that this 
arrangement naturally increases the danger of a heat 
breaking out. 


See 
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Conclusion, 


Of the processes described the Bertrand-Thiel and the 
Talbot processes have entered into effective competition 
with the older methods of working, but the scrap melt- 
ing process holds the field wherever old material is avail- 
able at a sufficiently low price. One of the disadvan- 
tages of the Bessemer process, either acid or basic, is 
that of restriction to an exact iron analysis, while the 
Bertrand-Thiel and Talbot processes permit of the use 
of an iron of almost any composition. Furthermore, the 
latter permit of the use of scrap to any extent desired, 
which is not the case with the Bessemer. 

As the conversion cost of basic Bessemer steel is 
very little less than that of the Bertrand-Thiel process 
and is more than the Talbot process there is no doubt 
that the future belongs to these two—namely, the Ber- 
trand-Thiel, where quality and variety are wanted, and 
the Talbot, where large quantities of one kind of steel 
are required. Neither process must be regarded as com- 
pletely developed, and that of Talbot especially is capa- 
ble of being still further improved. 

It is in any case certain that the production of open 
hearth steel from molten metal is more advantageous 
than from solid pig, and the steel works of the future 
for this reason will always be connected with a blast 
furnace plant. This will permit not only the saving by 
the use of molten metal, but also the utilization of the 
waste gas from the furnace in the steel works. A fur- 
ther advantage is that the quality of open hearth steel 
made from molten iron is better than that made from 
remelted pig on account of the lower percentage of oxygen 


in the former. 
+e 


The Allis-Chalmers Company. 


The report of the Allis-Chalmers Company made pub- 
lic in the past week covers the 14 months ending June 
30, 1905, the end of the fiscal year having been changed 
from April 30 to June 30. The consolidated profit and 
loss account for the 14 months, including the receipts 
of the Bullock Electric Mfg. Company for 16 months end- 
ing June 30, shows profits on operations, after deducting 
expense of manufacturing and selling and provision for 
bad accounts, of $1,146,981. For maintenance, repairs 
and renewals on buldings and machinery the expenditures 
were $752,860, and there was charged off for deprecia- 
tion $325,139, making the total $1,077,999. The net 
profits were thus $68,982, which compares with net profits 
of $952,624 for the 12 months ending April 30, 1904. Add- 
ing $68,982 to the balance of $624,835 on April 30, 1904, 
gives $693,817. From this is deducted $345,528 for spe- 
cial expenditures during the year, leaving the surplus on 
June 30, 1905, at $348,289. The additions to plant in the 
14 months were $303,685, less $14,000 received for real 
estate sold, making the total capital expenditure for the 
fiscal period $289,685. The general balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1905, compares as below with previous 12-month 
periods : 








Assets. 
ee ae Aged 2 30, a 
Real estate, &c.$30,535,770 $30, 346. O84 $29,199, 493 $27, $52. 182 
Bills and ac- 
counts receiv- 
able ........ 3,628,778 3,437,520 2,475,579 2,778,721 
Merchandise and 
materials ... 3,478,725 2,914,878 5,151,800 8,333,665 
OT ara e 516,483 1,060,113 1,628,009 4,514,167 
Bullock Blec- 
tric ae Co., 
&e, er ee ee Ce. <cnekwwas | ¢svabmee 
Bonds and 
shares IND 9 5 5 ieee ae i hele be. eh ee Rare 
Doetale ..<ss $38,324,756 $38,121,596 $38,434,881 $37,978,635 
Liabilities. 


Preferred stock $16,150,000 $16,150,000 $16,250,000 $16,250,000 
Common stock. 19,820,000 19,820,000 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Accounts pay- 





RO sss aen6bs 1,080,951 1,014,396 1,079,671 1,139,500 
Mortgage due 
Maren, 1906. «2. css OAO00:: 25 teem owe ee 
Dividends pay- 
Se. sche hss” Sesbouks '* SPebebeee 284,375 284,375 
Depeetnien re- 
. 815,388 SOP. osteeiva.. neteccad 
Bullock Blec- 
tric Mfg. Co. a ee ee ee 
Durplus ...... 348,289 624,835 820,835 304,760 
, | re $38,324,756 $38,121,596 $38,434,881 $37,978,635 


The following extracts are made from the magnet of 
President Warren : 
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President Warren’s Comments, 


“All the property of the company is owned in fee 
except the Bullock Electric Works at Norwood, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which are held under a long lease. The 
entire property of the company is free from mortgage 
or other lien. No mortage can be placed upon the prop- 
erty without the assent of 75 per cent. of the amount of 
preferred stock outstanding. 

“Reference is made to the charges that have been 
made in the accounts covering the expenditures for the 
purchase of patent rights and the work of development 
for the manufacture of new lines of apparatus. Al- 
though these charges are for expenses incurred in prep- 
aration for new branches of business, and might be car- 
ried forward as assets or deferred charges, to be grad- 
ually or otherwise provided for from the future opera- 
tions of the company, yet it has been considered wisely 
conservative during this period of suspension of dividends 
to charge off the entire amount of such disbursement of 
the past year. 

“The contraction in general business referred to in 
the last annual report, as then justifying the postpone- 
ment of dividends, continued during the first half of the 
last fiscal period, with particular manifestation in the 
steam engine department of this company. This was 
due largely to the introduction of steam turbines, es- 
pecially those of large capacity, for which certain manu- 
facturers had been preparing for several years. 

“The present manufacturing space and facilities be- 
ing inadequate for the manufacture of the new lines of 
machinery referred to, and in order to provide for the 
economical manufacture of.apparatus in the same works 
where the prime movers are constructed, it was decided 
to make important additions to the West Allis Works, 
and new buildings are now in process of erection pursu- 
ant to the original plans therefor. The capacity of this 
plant will be nearly doubled by these enlargements. Par- 
ticular attention has been devoted to developing a line 
of steam turbines, gas engines, centrifugal pumps, hy- 
draulic turbines, steam turbogenerators, hydraulic 
turbogenerators, induction motors, street railway 
motors and controlling devices therefor, transformers, 
steam and hydraulic dredges and steam shovels. To 
the already well established line of mining and crushing 
machinery manufactured by the company has been added 
a line of steam and hydraulic dredges and steam shovels 
for heavy excavating and mining work. 

“Soon after the commencement of this calendar year 
an improvement was manifested in the general business 
of the company, the orders increasing in April to the 
normal volume and since then exceeding in extent the 
previous record of the organization; but the results of 
these orders will be realized only upon their execution 
and the delivery of the work. This increase pertained 
more particularly to the older branches of the business 
of the company. 

“The steam turbine rights heretofore acquired by this 
company have been supplemented in an important manner 
by further patent acquisitions and alliances, so that it is 
confidently asserted that this company is now prepared 
to place upon the market steam turbine and turbogen- 
erating units that will enable it to retain its position as a 
leading manufacturer of steam engines of the most suc- 
cessful types. The works are now engaged in filling one 
of the largest single orders for steam turbines that has 
ever been placed in this country, the installation of 
which will be completed by the end of the present calendar 
year. A number of important contracts for hydraulic 
turbines have also been secured.” 

—_—_-o——____—__ 


The St. Louis Expanded Metal Fireproofing Company, 
Century Building, St. Louis, has issued a notice warning 
all parties against infringements of its patents covering 
the manufacture of corrugated bars for reinforced con- 
crete. The company claims that its patents cover all 
bars that can be rolled, having ribs or depressions, the 
sides of which make an angle with a plane at right an- 
gles to the axis of the bar less than the angle of friction 
between the concrete and the metal. It is claimed that 


the shape of the bar, whether circular, elliptical, square or 
flat, is entirely immaterial. 
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The Warrant Market. 


Giascow, August 25, 1905.—The half-million-ton 
mark has been reached in the warrant stock of Cleveland 
No. 3 foundry pig iron, yet, strange to say, the price re- 
mains firm in the neighborhood of 48 shillings. It is, 
while I write, 48 shillings 5 pence cash, and 47 shillings 
10 pence to 47 shillings 11 pence, one month. The stock 
of No. 3 is 501,098 tons, while in the same stores 
are 62,000 tons of No. 4, of standard foundry and of 
hematite, not deliverable against ordinary Cleveland war- 
rants. The expected squeeze of three months’ short sell- 
ers, which was predicted to come off on August 19, did 
not, after all, eventuate, for the simple reason that the 
bull clique which caused the May corner has now lost its 
control of the market. It is evident that it has in the 
interim disposed of a good deal more than was supposed, 
and it is plain that they do not hold enough to make the 
price so as to squeeze the bears. 

In fact, the warrants are now so much distributed 
that the market is again practically an open one, and 
although the daily and weekly transactions are not large 
they are sufficient to indicate the prevalence of a con- 
siderable bull sentiment in the trade somewhere. It is 
not in the Glasgow ring, which is still pessimistic and 
somewhat incredulous of the reported improvement in 
trade. It is regarded as curious that if trade is so much 
better, as some people suppose, so much Cleveland iron 
should still be going into store instead of into consump- 
tion. It is going into store now at the rate of 1000 tons 
per day. It would not now be sent into store if there 
were sufficient trade demand to take it away direct from 
makers’ hands. It is the case, no doubt, that more foun- 
dry iron is now being sent from Cleveland to Scotland 
than for some time past, because in Scotland the found- 
ers are now pretty busy; but, per contra, less is being 
shipped abroad. Germany, for instance, is taking less, 
although reports come of exceptional activity among the 
German iron and steel manufactories. This means either 
that Germany is now smelting as much pig iron as she 
can use or that the price of Cleveland iron is too dear 
for her and she is filling her needs elsewhere. 


The Effect of Heavy Stocks on the Iron Trade, 


The Cleveland pig iron corner has both checked the 
outlet and increased the output of this particular iron. 
There are now 500,000 tons of it which nobody seems to 
want, for any buyer can get what he needs more cheaply 
from the makers than from the stores. But these 500,000 
tons are not now, as they were recently, in one hand, 
and therefore the way is preparing for a bear raid. 
There never was such a quantity of Cleveland pig iron in 
evidence before, and the consumption of it has been 
checked by the price. The stock created by the bull move- 
ment earlier in the year remains as a bear element. Per- 
haps it is not to be regretted. Some people think that 
when we had the heavy stocks in the Glasgow warrant 
store that were habitual before 1900 the market was 
better regulated, or, at all events, more to the advantage 
of consumers, as the stock always operated against any 
arbitrary advances by producers. It is very easy in the 
absence of our former huge Scotch stock to remember 
only its advantages and to ignore its disadvantages— 
to forget what a hotbed it was of often disastrous specula- 
tion. But there are many, especially the brokers in the 
ring who used to grow fat on mere commissions on deals 
which are no longer possible, who lament these stocks, 
who would like to see them back again, and who rather 
welcome the idea of having a speculative center in the 
Middlesbrough warrant yards with Cleveland pig iron 
as its base, instead of Scotch G. M. B., as formerly in 
the Glasgow warrant yards. It seems not improbable 
that this idea will be materialized. 

The quantity of Scotch G. M. B. now in the warrant 
stores is only 17,000 tons, but the Scotch furnaces are 
busy enough on steel making iron and special brands; so 
busy, indeed, that makers have again advanced prices 
6 pence to 1 shilling per ton. The successive advances 
are not in response to the warrant market, but in the 
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ordinary course of trade. Scotch smelters are getting rid 
of all their output as fast as they can turn it out, and 
to check the pressure on them they put up prices. The 
advances have not as yet restrained business. Our steel 
makers are kept very busy, not only on contracts for 
shipbuilding material but on miscellaneous contracts for 
almost all sorts of steel material. Steel is coming more 
and more into use in this country in the framework of 
buildings, and this means a great deal to the future of 
the trade. At a meeting of the Scottish Malleable Iron 
Trade Association a few days ago it was decided to ad- 
vance the prices of all grades of iron bars, hoops, angles, 
&ec., by 2 shillings 6 pence per ton, making the basis 
price of crown bars £6 5s. per ton, les 5 per cent., and 
of best bars £6 12s. 6d. per ton, less 5 per cent. 

A charterer has suddenly appeared for a steamer to 
load up to 4000 tons of Cleveland pig iron at Middles- 
brough for Philadelphia. The freight offered is 6 shil- 
lings per ton, but up to the time of writing no ship owner 
has thought the offer good enough. This cargo is said 
to be for a pipe founder in or near Philadelphia, on the 
seaboard, and is for the manufacture of iron pipes for 
export, on which a rebate of the duty on the raw material 
imported will be allowed. Such a transaction hardly il- 
lustrates any set of the market. 

The elements of strife in the engineering and ship- 
building trades are more lively than is generally sup- 
posed. The strike of the pattern makers is not yet at an 
end, and it has lasted nearly five months. If the pattern 
makers get the advance they struck for, there will be a 
perfect tornado of demands for advances in other 
branches of engineering and shipbuilding labor. The 
shipyard workers in the North of England have already 
made a demand for an advance, which demand may be 
repeated here. It depends on the course of trade within 
the next month or two whether or not we have a great 
labor struggle this year. as 

——_o- oe 


Labor Notes. 


The strike of the International Brotherhood of Foun- 
dry Employees against the Rider-Ericsson Engine Com- 
pany, a member of the New York and New Jersey Foun- 
drymen’s Association, came to an end on September 2, 
the men making application for reinstatement. Thus far 
only 8 of the 52 strikers have been taken back, and 
these as individuals without any concession from the 
firm. The strike has been marked by violence and by 
intimidation of those who took the strikers’ places. 


The Deane Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
has adopted an apprentice system under which the 
young men who bind themselves to the agreement are to 
work for a term of 12,000 hours, which shall be divided 
into eight periods of 1500 hours each, the compensation 
to be 5 cents an hour for the first period and an addition- 
al 1 cent an hour for each succeeding period up to the 
sixth period, the pay for which shall be 10 cents. For 
the seventh period wages shall be 12 cents an hour and 
for the last period 13 cents. At the end of the full term 
each apprentice shall receive a bonus of $100. This 
bonus is offered solely as an inducement to apprentices 
to complete their contracts fully and satisfactorily, and 
it is understood that no part thereof shall be deemed 
earned until the contract has been so completed. The 
apprentice binds himself not to accept employment in any 
other machine shop during the four years next ensuing 
after the date of the apprentice agreement. 


Some trouble in the building trades of New York 
may result from the proposal of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation to have ail contracts expire on December 31 of 
each year instead of on April 30. The employers claim 
that contracts made January 1 will enable them to bid on 
contracts with greater certainty as to labor cost. The em- 
ployees claim that such a change will place them at a dis- 
advantage in making terms with employers, because more 
men are out of work then than at any other time of the 
year. 
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Railroad Terminals Still Inadequate. 


The contrasted experiences of 1904 and of 1905 have 
been instructive both to the railroads and to the manu- 
facturers of iron and steel. Referring to the fact that 
the trunk line which has more to do with the iron in- 
dustry than any other is now better equipped than ever 
to handle a large tonnage a financial writer says: 


So far as practicable the company’s large new equipmert will 
be used to take care of the business and the smaller type of 
cars, which are being repaired and put in shape to meet emer- 
gencies, will only be utilized when absolutely needed, since their 
use implies a relatively higher operating cost. It was, of course, 
inevitable that the railroads should be taken by surprise by the 
remarkable improvement in business during the past year. Since 
this was noted great efforts bave been made to meet it, and 
while facilities exceed those of any past season they are not as 
ample as they might have been had greater cheerfulness per- 
vaded official quarters twelve months ago. 


To see after the fact is, of course, the more common 
kind of vision in respect to industrial activity. And 
examples are not unknown among the steel companies of 
extension work for which plans had been made being 
laid aside last year, though the addition was undertaken 
originally as a necessary rounding out of plant. Now 
the rush of prosperity is on again and construction work 
has been taken up where it was dropped, but the new 
plant will not produce for some months. At the same 
time it is the fact that predictions were made last year 
by men in the iron trade who had most to do with the 
transportation side of the industry that any considerable 
improvement in demand would again find the railroads 
unable to cope with it. 

It will soon be demonstrated in connection with the 
simultaneous movement this fall of the heaviest cereal 
crops in the country’s history and the largest fall ton- 
nage of iron and steel ever known, how much of the 
lesson of 1902 and 1903 was taken to heart by railroad 
managements. The transportation facilities of the coun- 
try broke down under the weight of prosperity in those 
years, not so much because the supply of locomotives 
and cars was insufficient, though that was a factor, as 
from the utter inadequacy of terminal facilities. It will 
be recalled how the president and other leading officers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad spent days at Pittsburgh 
when the freight blockade of early 1903 was at its worst 
concentrating the managerial talent of the entire system 
upon a problem that for weeks had been drifting into 
a hopeless state. In every important railroad city in the 
country the question of terminals has been a threatening 
one for years. Naturally it is one of infinite difficulty, 
the acquisition of needed property being often a matter 
of years. Moreover, expenditures for terminals have so 
much of the element of providing for the distant future 
that directorates find it expedient to postpone them and 
put money into equipment that can begin paying its way 
the day it is delivered from the maker. Frequently the 
heavy outlay involved in terminal improvements and the 
obstacles to financing them in times of slack business 
have put them off indefinitely. Yet it has been demon- 
strated time and again that the returns terminal ex- 
penditures would have yielded in the next burst of pros- 
perity following their completion would have paid inter- 
est on the money for years. . 
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What is spoken of as the “usual car shortage” of 
crop moving time is already having attention in trade 
forecasts. If it becomes accentuated in the next few 
months it can be set down as due not so much to the 
lack of engines and cars as to the continued failure to 
adopt and carry out through thick and thin a policy 
of providing adequate tracks and yards at the centers 
in which freight congestion has been most aggravated. 


————~>+o-___—_- 


Lake Vessel Capacity in Excess of the Traffic. 


The movement of both iron ore and coal is greater on 
the great lakes this year than in any preceding season. 
Up to August 1 there had been as much iron ore moved 
out from Lake Superior as during the entire year of 1900 
and more than in any season previous thereto. For the 
same time the movement of coal into Lake Superior was 
in excess of that for any year prior to 1898. There is no 
question that the traffic of the lakes will far exceed any- 
thing known. Iron ore is now moving at the rate of bet- 
ter than 5,000,000 tons a month, and for many single days 
of late there have been records of from 250,000 to 300,- 
000 tons through the canals that carry the Lake Superior 
portion of the business. In no full year up to 1894 had 
there been so much ore out of Lake Superior as now 
passes down every 30 days. 

In spite of this tremendous tonnage, this business 
whose overwhelming figures are beyond comprehension, 
the shipping of the lakes is more than ample. Large and 
modern vessels, especially designed for ore transporta- 
tion, are to-day lying by at both ends of the lakes, at 
Cleveland and Duluth, awaiting cargoes. Smaller ships 
have been put in ordinary for the season. It is said that 
this is due to serious rains on the Mesaba range, but the 
mines are well up to their schedules. The real reason for 
the idleness of these ships is that just now there is more 
shipping than is required for the business. It is safe to 
say that there is tonnage on the lakes sufficient for the 
forwarding in an average season of 40,000,000 gross tons 
of iron ore, in addition to the usual volume of other 
freights, providing the terminal facilities at lower lake 
unloading ports are equal to the task of getting the ships 
out with no delay. Of course there has always been 
more or less delay at these ports, and there probably al- 
ways will be, but the easier way of increasing the capac- 
ity of the lake fleet is by duplicating fast plants at un- 
loading ports and providing ample storage room and by 
furnishing abundant rolling stock for the roads that care 
for ore away from the docks. 

Vessels that have been delayed along the lakes this 
summer on account of slack cargoes have not belonged 
to the big ore mining companies; these have steady busi- 
ness, naturally. Neither are they in those fleets whose 
stock is owned in part by men controlling the carriage 
of freight. It is the outside fleets that are hurt, those 
owned by parties who have neither coal nor ore nor 
grain, and who must depend absolutely on the general 
market for their freights. One such fleet includes some 
75 to 80 ships, most of them of large size; another has 14 
of the finest new vessels on the lakes, of large size and 
perfect appointment, and a third has 12 to 14 fine ves- 
sels. Others of the so-called outsiders are so closely con- 
nected with interests controlling quantities of heavy ton- 
nage that they are not to be classed in the independent 
category. 

These conditions have been referred to before in these 
columns, and it is interesting at this time to note the 
tendency of outside tonnage as well as the beginning of 
a policy that is intended to obviate the difficulty. There 
is undoubtedly an effort now being made for the control 
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of tonnage by independents, and this is following pre- 
cisely the line that was undertaken by Jumes J. Hill and 
his Great Northern Railroad when he undertook his 
campaign to secure traffic from the Mesaba range to Du- 
luth after the organization of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The development is new so far as water 
transit is concerned and its outcome will be watched with 
great interest. It will have a tendency to complicate the 
general situation somewhat and may result in the or- 
ganization of new iron manufacturing enterprises along 
the lower lakes. 
—— @—+e____ 


The Chicago Tunnels and Settling Buildings. 


The reports from Chicago that several of the massive 
buildings adjacent to the lines of the freight tunnels 
have settled more or less and thereby been damaged to 
a serious extent may be accepted with the proverbial 
salty grain. It is difficult for any one familiar with the 
plan and method of construction of those tunnels to con- 
ceive how they could be the cause of the settlement of 
any building in their vicinity to such an extent as to 
mean disaster or even to produce moderate distortion of 
the walls. 

The preliminary studies made by the engineers con- 
vinced them that it was easily possible to build a deep tun- 
nel conduit system that would in no way endanger ad- 
joining property and would not interfere with other under- 
ground rights and privileges. The subsoil of Chicago is 
a firm clay, free from pockets and practically impervious 
to air. The last characteristic was demonstrated by the 
small size of the compressors necessary to maintain the 
required air pressure. The work was prosecuted accord- 
ing to the pneumatic method, but the pressure of air 
was only from 7 to 9 pounds, and in some cases only 5 
pounds. Air pressure was not employed because the 
tunnel required its support during construction, but as 
a protection against labor troubles. With the work un- 
der pressure unfinished sections could be left for an in- 
definite period without any risk of settlement. 

Two sizes of tunnels have been built. The trunk 
conduits are 14 feet by 12 feet 9 inches and the small, 
or lateral, conduits are 6 feet by 7 feet 6 inches. Both 
were built of concrete made with American Portland 
cement, most of it being mixed in the proportion of five 
parts of broken stone and screenings to one part of ce- 
ment. Some of it was composed of gravel and sand 
in the same ratio. The large conduits had 21-inch bot- 
toms and 18-inch walls of concrete, the small ones having 
13-inch bottoms and 10-inch walls. 

It is very evident that in order to guard against any 
settlement taking place it was of the utmost importance 
that no openings or voids be left outside of the finished 
tunnel. The surrounding materia] must remain in pre- 
cisely the same condition it was before the work was 
begun, and there must be no undermining of its support. 
The method of building provided for this. After the 
heading had been excavated to the outside dimensions of 
the tunnel the concrete for the bottom was put in and 
thoroughly tamped. Channel iron ribs of the same shape 
as the interior of the tunnel were then placed in position. 
Lagging was placed on the ribs, and then the space be- 
tween the lagging and earth was filled with concrete 
carefully tamped in. Finally the concrete key was 
tamped in in the same way. 

By this means there was formed an irregular concrete 
cylinder of ample strength to resist any compression load 
that future building operations might bring upon it. 
During the operation the surrounding material had not 
been disturbed to any greater extent than it would have 
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been had the tube been forced into place bodily. During 
the discussion of a paper by George W. Jackson, chief en 
gineer of the tunnel company, the author was asked if 
the roof of the tunnel was strong enough to carry the 
foundation of a future subway and a heavy rolling load. 
He replied: “ Yes, you could place the Auditorium on top 
of it and it would not disturb it any.”- 
a 


The Activity in Lake Shipbuilding. 


It is perhaps overstating the situation to say that 
the lake shipyards have now booked all the orders for 
vessels they are able to turn out in 1906. Attention is 
called by the Marine Review to the fact in this connec- 
tion that along with the growth of the commerce of the 
lakes in the last two or three years the shipyards have 
enlarged and new yards have been established. While 
it is true that more and larger boats are now_ under 
contract or under construction than at any time in the 
history of lake shipbuilding this condition, in view of 
the great rapidity with which boats can now be turned 
out, is but temporary. The transformation has been amaz- 
ing. Less than 12 months ago the outlook seemed dark 
enough. For months the lake yards had had very slack 
business and there was a feeling that unless the ore move- 
ment down the lakes increased tremendously there was 
no prospect of any large additions to the lake fleet. How- 
ever, by one of the marvelous changes which the iron 
trade knows so well the very opposite of the conditions 
of last year now exists, and the abundance of recent 
orders for vessels has given the general impression that 
the lake yards are rapidly drifting into a state of se- 
rious congestion. There will be ample tonnage, and of 
modern capacity, to care for all the traffic of the lakes 
next year, and there is no good reason to doubt that the 
lake yards will book a further goodly number of vessels 
for delivery in 1906. 
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Regulating the Price of Illuminating Gas. 





The matter of the supply and the price of illuminating 
gas is of much less importance to owners of industrial 
establishments than some years since. It has been largely 
relegated to a minor place because of the widely ex- 
tended use of electricity for lighting and of a considerable 
use for other purposes formerly supplied by gas, but it 
is still an element to be taken into serious consideration 
in many lines of manufacture. In the larger cities the 
price is generally low. The larger the city the lower is 
the price, though this rule has its exceptions. Every- 
where the price is pretty high as compared to what it 
would be if the London sliding scale system were in 
use in American cities and towns. This scale regulates 
the price on the basis of the dividends paid to the stock- 
holders of the gas companies. 

The Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sion is now making an investigation of the London sys- 
tem under authority of the Legislature. The price of 
gas varies tremendously not only in that State but in 
every part of the Union. In places only a few miles 
apart, with the same cost of materials and labor, the 
price will vary from $1 to more than $2 per 1000 cubic 
feet. Gas companies frequently pay dividends that are 
all out of proportion to those paid by railroad companies 
and other public service corporations. Massachusetts 
has taken cognizance of this to some extent by giving its 
commission summary power to regulate the price of gas 
to the consumer, but it cannot force gas companies upon 
which the public is dependent to employ modern methods 
of producing gas or to overcome inefficient management. 
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The London system is designed to stimulate the manage- 
ment to better methods. Taking a base selling price of 
gas and a base dividend, it makes it imperative that the 
dividend rate shall not advance without a decrease in 
the price of gas. If, for example, the selling price is 
$1 and the dividend 6 per cent. the price must be reduced 
8 cents per 1000 feet before the dividend can be increased 


. to 7 per cent. It may easily be seen that such a restric- 


tion must be a benefit to the consumer, though it may 
have a tendency to reduce the value of gas stocks. 

For special purposes other than lighting gas may be 
indispensable to the manufacturer, and though in some 
places he may get a reduced price by using large 
quantities, yet he oftentimes has to pay too high a rate. 
The present agitation of the gas question, which seems 
to be widespread, should prove of value in the results of 
such investigations as that of the London sliding scale 
system. 

——__—_.¢--—____ 


Commercial Benefits of the Asiatic War. 


The Russian-Japanese War has been a source of much 
profitable trade for American manufacturers of metal 
lines. Great quantities of other materials have been pur- 
chased in this country for the use of the armies in the 
field and for arsenals, shipyards, hospitals and barracks. 
The total has reached many millions of dollars, which 
would not have been spent but for the war. Against these 
figures must be placed the loss of trade which results 
from the natural impoverishment of two great nations 
whose energies have been strained to the one end of war. 
This ioss will continue for a time, and the purchase of 
munitions of war and the materials and tools with which 
to fashion them will be suspended to a greater or less ex- 
tent, especially by the Japanese, for Russia will prob- 
ably replace much that has been lost during the struggle. 

The balance seems to be materially on the profit side 
of the American ledger—that is, more has been gained 
than lost in trade. But the best results of the terrible 
war are yet to come, considering the question for the 
American manufacturer from a purely selfish standpoint. 
Russia bids fair to enter upon a reconstruction period, 
perhaps gradually at first but with accelerating impetus. 
A great war, like a great conflagration, sometimes proves 
to have its blessings as well as its malevolent side, and 
to Russia if the results of the war shall spur her on to 
better social and industrial conditions an incalculable 
good wil! have been accomplished. If this be true, if 
Russia is to awaken industrially, great quantities of 
American machinery and raw materials will be required. 
The world will, of course, compete for the increasing 
market, but no one doubts that the United States will 
have a large share. 

Japan has already progressed far in its development 
on Western lines, but great sums of money and continued 
intelligent energy must still be expended, American 
manufacturers should find that the very lucrative market 
that has developed under the imperative needs of war 
will continue without material abatement of volume dur- 
ing the first of the new life of the island empire under 
the régime of peace, but for munitions of peace and not 
of war, and that this demand will increase as Japanese 
brains and energies are directed toward organizing indus- 
try to its fullest extent. 

Domestic disturbances resulting from the war should 
not menace Japan, and conditions promise to adjust them- 
selves in Russia. The United States must be regarded as 
the friend of both countries in the splendid part that 
American statesmanship has played in bringing about an 
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amicable understanding between the belligerents. The 
results, considered as a business proposition, and en 
tirely apart from the humanitarian side, should be an 
increasing American trade. It would seem to be an ex- 
cellent time for American manufacturers to make spe- 
cial efforts to win new business in the two countries 
which are now about to cease making war upon each 
other. 


British and American Blast Furnace Outputs. 


The large outputs of American blast furnaces have 
given British furnacemen something to think about for a 
good many years. When the Iron and Steel Institute 
made its first American visit, in 1890, one of the particu- 
lar matters under investigation by not a few of the visit- 
ing party was the heavy pig iron production at certain 
furnaces in the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. Since 
that time the question has been under discussion fre- 
quently in British iron trade journals. One of the lat- 
ter in a recent issue calls attention to the fact that 
whereas the average annual output of pig iron per fur- 
nace in the United States in 1870 was 6344 tons, the aver- 
age output per furnace in 1903 was 95,000 tons—a fifteen- 
fold advance. In the same interval the average annual 
output of furnaces in Great Britain has increased from 
9120 to 26,100 tons; in Germany, from 6400 to 41,000 
tons; in Belgium, from 13,880 to 34,745; in France, from 
4400 to 24,800 tons. Our contemporary asks why the 
British average should be under that of all the other 
iron making countries except France, and does not seem 
to reach a satisfactory answer to the question. It dis- 
poses of the argument of those who assign the low grade 
of British ores as the chief reason by citing the fact that 
while nearly one-half of all the iron produced in British 
blast furnaces is made from ores that average 50 per 
cent. in iron, the average content of the ores used in 
Germany, Luxemburg and Belgium does not exceed 40 per 
cent. in iron, while in France it falls below that percent- 
age. 

It has been customary for English critics who have 
questioned whether the fast driving of American furnaces 
is as desirable as has been claimed to speak rather in 
defense of the British policy of a slow life and a long life 
for blast furnace linings. Some change has come over 
sentiment on the other side, however, when the Jron and 
Coal Trades Review in commenting on the showing in 
the United States of nearly four times the average out- 
put of British blast furnaces remarks, “ Surely this is a 
condition of things that should be inquired into.” 


—_—++e—____ 


The American Steel & Wire Company has placed a 
contract with the American Bridge Company for ten steel 
barges for use in transporting wire products from the 
Rankin and Braddock works to points down the Ohio 
River. The barges are 100 feet long, 24 feet wide, 8 
feet deep, and have decks. Four of these steel barges 
have been in use by the American Bridge Company for 
some time, and as they do not leak a great saving in 
pumping is effected, which amounts to a good sum each 
year. These steel barges draw about 11 inches of water. 


About $340,000 was paid in bounties on coal oil pro- 
duced in Canada during the last fiscal year. At the rate 
of % cent per gallon this would represent a net output 
of some 2,250,000 gallons of crude petroleum. This out- 
put of Canadian wells is far short of the total consump- 
tion.. In addition to the home production there was im- 
ported during the year about 22,000,000 gallons of coal 
oil, naphtha, gas oil and the like products of petroleum. 
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T. T. HILLMAN. 


T. T. Hillman, one of the leading citizens of Birming- 
ham, Ala., died at Atlantic City, N. J., August 3, after an 
illness of many weeks. Mr. Hillman was at the time of 
his death the president of the Pratt Consolidated Coal 
Company, one of the largest and most successful corpo- 
rations in the South. He was a director in the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, having served in that 
capacity during 21 years with the exception of 1892 and 
1893. He was the last of the original directors of that 
institution. He was a director in the Birmingham Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, and was a stockholder in 
many of the most substantial companies of the Birming- 
ham district. In the 70’s Mr. Hillman visited Birming- 
ham and formed a partnership with H. F. De Bardeleben 
for the purpose of erecting the first Alice furnace, 





T. T. HILLMAN. 


which went into blast in 1880. In the fall of that year 
the Alice Furnace Company, with a capitalization of 
$250,000, was formed. Furnace No. 2 was completed in 
1883. In 1884 the Alice Furnace Company was consoli- 
dated with the Pratt Coal & Iron Company and in 1887 
both were absorbed by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, with T. T. Hillman as vice-president. 
Since that time Mr. Hillman had been a constantly active 
and increasingly important factor in Birmingham’s de- 
velopment. He was one of that type of far-sighted men 
who discern industrial opportunities and make fortunes 
by building up great enterprises and giving employment 
to many other men. 


THOMAS H. WELLS. 


Thomas Holmes Wells, for many years identified with 
iron manufacturing and railroad operations in the Mahon- 
ing Valley, died at Youngstown, Ohio, September 1, 1905, 
in his ninety-second year. He was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, December 14, 1813. Until within a few weeks of his 
death he took an active part in the conduct of business 
affairs, being connected with a number of industries, in- 
cluding the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, Lowellville, 
Ohio, of which he was president. Mr. Wells emigrated 
to the United States in 1834, and settled for a short time 
in New York City. He followed his profession, that of 
civil engineer, and assisted in the survey of the first 
steam road constructed in New Jersey. Later he as- 
sisted in the original survey of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. He removed to Youngstown about 70 years ago, and 
engaged in the mercantile business. He was one of the 
promoters of the Youngstown rolling mill, now a part of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. He was a partner of the 
late Paul Wick in several ventures, and was interested in 
a coal mine in Mahoning County, near Youngstown, 
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known as the Leadville shaft. He was also a large stock- 
holder and president of the Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake 
Erie Railroad, which is now a part of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie system. He was a party to the de- 
velopment of the coal fields of Mineral Ridge, Ohio. Two 
daughters and a son survive Mr. Wells. One of the for- 
mer is the wife of Richard Garlick of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company. 
WILLIAM PATTERSON. 


William Patterson, one of the pioneer iron manu- 
tacturers of New Castle, Pa., died August 30, aged almost 
81. He was born near that city October 20, 1824, and 
was for several years of his early life engaged as a 
clerk in mercantile houses in New Castle and Pittsburgh. 
He embarked in the wholesale and retail drug business 
in New Castle in 1848, and in 1852 began the mining of 
coal along the Mahoning River near Lowellville, Ohio. 





WILLIAM PATTERSON. 


The expenses were heavy and his capital was soon ex- 
hausted. He was compelled to sell out his drug business 
and to borrow money at the almost ruinous rate of 18 
per cent., but his business ability was such that he made 
the mines pay and shipped coal in large quantities to 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Three years later he embarked 
in the banking business. He continued in the coal trade, 
however, until the time of his death. In 1855 he was the 
employer of James McKinley, the father of the late Presi- 
dent McKinley, the elder McKinley being mine manager. 
He was associated with the late Alexander L. Crawford 
and others in developing coal lands in Lawrence and 
Mercer Counties in Pennsylvania, from which they 
shipped coal to Lake Erie docks. He assisted in organiz-° 
ing the Etna Iron Company of New Castle in 1868, which 
was profitably operated until 1873, when it was sold to 
P. L. Kimberly of Sharon. This was a blast furnace 
proposition, and Mr. Kimberly added a nail mill and a 
rolling mill. The plant is now owned by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company. Mr. Patterson was one of the 
heavier stockholders in the New Castle & Beaver Valley 
Railroad, the first railroad built into New Castle, and 
which was leased many years ago to the Pennsylvania 
Company. He was largely instrumental in establishing 
the New Castle Wire Nail Company, the Neshannock 
Furnace Company, the Shenango Tin Plate Company, the. 
Shenango Valley Steel Company and the Knoxville & 
Nashville Railroad Company. He also assisted in erect- 
ing iron works in Terre Haute, Ind. Nearly all the iron 
plants in which he was interested during his 40 years 
in the iron busness are now owned by the United States 
Steel Corporation. The principal exceptions are the New 
Castle Stamping Works, New Castle Forge & Bolt Com- 
pany and Pennsylvania Engineering Works. He had 
been president of the National Bank of Lawrence County- 
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for over 30 years. It is claimed that he did more than 
any other man to advance the material prosperity of his 
city and county. He had broad views of religion, and 
though never holding membership in any church he was 
the largest contributor to churches in the county. He 
leaves a widow and six children.- 


NOTES. 

NATHAN H. WHITTEN, president of the Holyoke Ma- 
chine Company, Holyoke, Mass., died August 23, after 
an illness of several months. He was born at Carmel, 
Maine, May 30, 1827, and located at Holyoke in 1852, 
being employed by the original Hadley Falls Company 
until its failure. When the Holyoke Water Power Com- 
pany was formed he entered its employ and remained 
until its machine shop was sold and a company, consist- 
ing of Mr. Whitten, T. C. Page, T. B. Flanders, Richard 
Pattee and S. S. Chase, was formed under the name of 
the Holyoke Machine Company. He was its mechanical 
and hydraulic engineer and remained with the company 
until its death, being president since 1886. He had won 
an enviable reputation as a hydraulic engineer, and his 
judgment in financial and mechanical problems was equal- 
ly sound and much sought. He was associated in many 
local business interests, among them the Ford Bit Com- 
pany, as well as bearing his share in the support and 
administration of various helpful and benevolent organi- 
zations of Holyoke. He is survived by four children. 
His son Sumner H. is connected with the Holyoke Ma- 
chine Company. 


Epwarp R. Lapew of Fayerweather & Ladew, belt 
manufacturers, New York, died at Glen Cove, L. L, 
August 30, aged 50 years. He was born in New York 
City and was educated at Charlier Institute and Dr. 
Anthon’s Grammar School. He became a member of the 
leather firm of J. B. Hoyt & Co. in 1877. In 1898 the 
firm of Fayerweather & Ladew was incorporated, and in 
1904 Mr. Ladew became the sole owner of the business, 
continuing at its head until his death. He owned the 
large belting plant at Glen Cove and a branch factory 
at Charlotte, N. C., with stores in the leading cities of 
the country. He was a member of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the following clubs: Union 
League, Lambs’, Suburban Riding and Driving, Hide and 
Leather, Lawyers’, Wyandanch, Paledom, Mountain Trout, 
Hempstead Harbor Yacht, Carteret Gun, and Accomack, 
and also held membership in the Holland Society and 
Liederkranz. He was an enthusiastic yachtsman and 
owned the steam yacht Orienta, on which he made many 
long cruises. He is survived by a widow and two 
children. 

Ouiver A. Parker, head of the firm of BE. L. Parker & 
Co., tin plate and metal dealers, Baltimore, Md., died 
August 28 after a short illness, aged 79 years. He was 
a native of Baltimore and was away from there only while 
being educated in New England. He is survived by a 
widow and two daughters. 


Grorce C. RumMBOLD, who superintended the building 
of the Great Eastern, died at East Orange, N. J., August 
21, aged 80 years. He was born in London and super- 
intended the building of many vessels for the British 
navy. 


C. E. MILts, proprietor of the C. E. Mills Oil Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., died August 23, aged 57 years. Mr. 
Mills had long made a specialty of core and other oils 
and was well known to the foundry trade of the United 
States. His son H. E. Mills has been manager of the 
plant at Syracuse for the past ten years and will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

ArcHER C. Stires, who has been for some time in 
charge of the structural department of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Chicago, died at Monteagle, Tenn., August 27. 
He was for a number of years Western representative 
of the Phoenix Bridge Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Stites was a member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and of the Chicago Engineers’ Club. 

FREDERICK HOHLFELDER, Cleveland, Ohio, proprietor of 
the Cleveland Chaplet & Mfg. Company, the Forest 
City Machine Works, Cleveland Copper Ferrule Company, 
Forest City Bedstead Company, the Cleveland Nickel 
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Works and the Globe Blectric Mfg. Company, died August 
18, aged 42 years, after passing through an operation. 
He is survived by a widow and three children. 


SS ——— 


July Iron and Steel Exports and Imports. 


Imports of iron and steel are increasing this year, 
while exports of the same commodities are diminishing. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department * 


of Commerce and Labor for the month of July just re- 
ceived shows that the imports for the seven months then 
ended reached a total of 212,806 gross tons, as compared 
with 176,609 tons in the corresponding period of last year, 
and the exports footed 498,545 tons against 591,665 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1904. The figures for the 
month of July, it appears, do not show very much change 
from the June figures, being 67.071 tons, as compared with 
71,490 tons in June. As compared with May, however, 
they show quite a shrinkage, as the total for that month 
was 74,073 tons. The details of exports of this class of 
commodities for the month and seven months are pre- 
sented in the following table: 

Eawports of Iron and Steel. 

c——— July, 7 months ending July,—, 











1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pie. Pica ss dacs aen 1,882 4,611 31,541 26,324 
WOUND: ik dct cs dciaewe 242 3,135 4,284 14,252 
DOP WER sc ocvtavaks 1,855 2,020 19,989 17,413 
Wine BGs viene cca ee 125 771 3,464 8,445 
oe. eer re 1,076 1,759 12,558 14,971 
Billets, ingots, blooms.12,664 35,904 106,563 208,072 
Hoop, band, scroll... 174 84 1,602 1,918 
SOGR Msc 6e neces os. 8i9 4 + eins 1,382 
Been GOR, <i kw s en 26,268 40,348 155,194 174,690 
Iron sheets and plates 266 268 3,492 2,664 
Tin plates and terne 
PINTER. os ain an aanwie 125 253 5,982 3,743 
Structural iron and 
SGT 3s ctcckeeaee 6,564 4,915 45,540 26,118 
Wine peade-«. cae dkts tae 11,939 7,609 78,970 67,062 
Cut Gc cacao 501 1,372 5,021 6,064 
Wire: Wees.oci,a saemae 3,003 1,945 21,894 16,893 
All other, including 
COE. kts abechwan 387 282 2,451 1,654 
TOs os a capan d 67,071 105,281 498,545 591,665 


The imports for July were 36,444 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 40,385 tons in June and 37,420 tons in May. 
The details of such imports for the month and seven 


months are shown in the following table: 
Imports of Iron and Steel. 


o——Iuly,————, 7 months ending July,-, 








1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
ee ere 4,242 109,816 48,254 
Ere 147 314 7,916 8,894 
ee ee 3,383 8,115 19,143 13,111 
DD Reid ici vedas 202 3,581 9,898 34,028 
Hoop, band and scroll 522 265 1,273 1,233 
Billets, slabs, bars, &c.. 2,364 879 7,970 7,492 
Sheets and plates.... 168 156 1,235 3,280 
Tin plates and terne 
CEO. Kba Rabe ade 4,705 734 40,732 42,115 
pe ee 1,095 1,428 9,151 9,516 
Wire and articles made 
a 235 334 2,348 2,552 
Structural iron and 
re 1,664 355 3,064 5,800 
i a ere Pe 18 23 153 242 
BR 10 i: 03 0b eee 14 7 107 92 
oe re ae 36,444 15,438 212,806 176,609 


The total value of imports of all kinds of iron and 
steel, including manufactures thereof, but excluding iron 
ore, for the month of July was $2,112,557, against $2,646,- 
258 in June. The total value of exports of similar com- 
modities for July was $11,036,843, against $11,820,655 in 


June. 
+e 


The United States has heavily increased its sales to 
Japan this year. Japanese reports for the first six 
months of 1905 show that imports from the United 
States in that period totaled $31,921,000, as against $13,- 
328,000 during the same period of 1904; from the United 
Kingdom $32,623,000, as against $16,982,000; from Brit- 
ish India $34,034,000, as against $21,092,000 ; from Germany 
$10,794,000, as against $6,985,000 for the same period of 
the year 1904. Imports from other countries have in- 
creased at a much lower rate or else show decreases. 


ee a ee Re a ae 


ea ee a eee 
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American Machinery in the Philippines. 


From an article by rank L. Strong in the Daily 
Bulletin, Manila, P. I., for July 1, the following extracts 
are taken: 

The Spanish policy offered no inducement to manu- 
facturers aside from very restricted lines. The great 
tobacco manufactories which furnished revenue for the 

. Government were well equipped with modern machinery. 
A large electric lighting plant supplied the city of Manila, 
a well equipped sugar refinery, various plants of rice 
machinery, a few saw mills, an occasional machine shop 
and a small amount of special appliances were found, but 
hand labor prevailed in nearly all lines. An extensive 
cotton factory was erected shortly before the Americans 
arrived, which, in the absence of sufficient native product, 
is obliged to import its raw material from abroad. Many 
distilleries, one brewery and a cocoanut oil plant with 
improved hydraulic machinery were found in Manila, and 
a shipyard with marine railway and repair shops at 
Cafiacao. A railroad had been built from Manila to 
Dagupan, 118 miles, by English capital a few years be- 
fore and its repair shops fairly well fitted with tools. 

Americans were struck with methods of work as well 
as the obsolete machinery. The main lines of shafting 
at Cavite navy yard were run at 50 revolutions per min- 
ute and the tools correspondingly slow. An expensive 
French compound engine was seen in a saw mill running 
with a boiler pressure of 50 pounds. In another saw 
mill logs were being sawed in a mill whose feed motion 
was operated by a ratchet, said ratchet deriving its 
motion from the toe of a barefooted native. 

In spite of adverse conditions, such as lessened crops 
owing to the cholera and death of draft animals, un- 
settled political questions and the onerous duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem on a large class of machinery, very 
great progress has been made. One result of finding a 
clear field with practically nothing modern is that the 
machinery now in operation is of the newest improved 
type and the best adapted for its purpose. Under appro- 
priate heads some of the leading lines will be briefly 
touched upon. Many others could be mentioned. 


Machine Shops, 

The Navy Department early imported tools for Cavite 
and is constantly adding to its outfit, having now a 
creditable line of machinery for the repair of war ves- 
sels. Closely following, the army provided its own shops 
in Manila, all well fitted. The extensive fleet of coast 
guard vessels required its own shops, and BEngineer’s 
Island, at the mouth of the Pasig River, was devoted to 
that purpose by the Philippine Commissioners. Aside 
from the great shop buildings now completed, others are 
contemplated, which will make one of the most complete 
plants in the Orient. A few months ago a marine rail- 
way was installed, of the most approved design in the 
world and of American manufacture. Vessels of 1500 
tons are drawn from the water and placed high and dry 
on a working platform in 15 minutes. A similar marine 
railway is now being erected at Cebu, having a capacity 
of 2000 tons, and machinery of the most approved Ameri- 
can types is now in transit or equipping the expensive 
shipbuilding and repair shops connected with it. 

The great $1,000,000 floating dry dock ordered for the 
navy at Olongapoo will soon reach the islands and will 
readily dock the largest vessels in the world. Fully 
equipped shops will be erected in connection with it. 

The old private shops in Manila and elsewhere have 
felt the new spirit and many tools have been installed 
and methods of work changed. Inquiries for shop tools 
are coming in from various parts of the islands slowly, 
enough to indicate that the new methods are steadily 
making themselves felt. The leading manufacturers of 
this class of machinery are represented here, and with- 
out the delay of correspondence with their home offices 
in the United States purchasers can readily make their 


selections. 
Wood Working Machinery. 


Very, early in the occupation an enterprising Ameri- 
can, finding Manila practically without this class of ma- 
chinery and dependent upon Chinese hand labor, even to 
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the extent of sawing logs into boards, ordered an up to 
date saw mill and various machines for converting the 
boards into the finished product. His business has proved 
very successful, and many large contracts for public 
and other buildings have been filled. 

Following soon after other mills were erected, and 
any class of mill work can be had, including furniture. 
Many mills have been placed in other parts of the 
islands, but the industry until recently has been heavily 
handicapped by unsatisfactory forest laws. Millions of 
feet of American lumber are constantly being imported 
into this country teeming with forests. Even Borneo is 
successfully competing in this market. These conditions 
will undoubtedly be changed soon. 

Agricultural Machinery. 

The wealth of the Philippines, as with most other 
countries, lies in its soil. No more fertile land lies under 
the sun, and it is doubtful if one can be found elsewhere 
where less has been done along modern lines. The Philip- 
pines Commission has wisely expended large sums to 
instruct the people. Large farms have been set aside for 
experimental purposes, scientific and mechanical experts 
have been brought from home, new products introduced 
and old ones carefully studied. Machinery approved by 
years of successful use at home has been placed in the 
various experimental farms and natives taught its use. 
Wealthy planters are taking vital interest in the new 
methods, visiting the Government farms and ordering 
similar outfits. Seeds are freely distributed, methods 
carefully explained, and the officials of this department 
through personal effort and published instructions are 
rapidly extending knowledge. 

Steam plows have been successfully introduced in 
these farms, the two on the Murcia hacienda having re- 
cently finished plowing 1000 acres. Reapers, mowers, 
rakes, harrows and other machines are found on these 
farms, and purchases are being made by interested farm- 
ers. Last season the steam thresher at the Murcia 
hacienda was sent about the adjoining country and 
threshed some 40,000 bushels of rice. At first the natives 
refused to have their rice threshed with it, saying that 
such marvelous rapidity could only be accomplished by 
the devils the Americans had put inside the machine and 
that the rice would be poisoned. The superintendent ate 
of the rice in their presence and satisfied their fears, but 
they refused to plant the rice so threshed, as owing to 
the devils they still insist are in the machine they know 
it will not sprout. 

The prevailing custom of dividing rice fields into 
very small units prevents the use of steam plows and 
harvesting machinery, but with the greatly lessened cost 
of production as shown on the Government farms the 
modern plan will soon prevail. 

Plows and other implements drawn by animal power 
are gradually being introduced, and will ere long replace 
the crude home made affairs. 

Road Making Machinery. 

Almost destitute of common roads, the work under- 
taken directly by or under the auspices of the Government 
has been a stupendous one, and is being vigorously prose- 
cuted. The highest grades of American machinery are 
being freely used. 

Rock Crushing Plants. 

At the Binangonan quarries the Government has two 
massive rock crushers capable of crushing over 100 tons 
of rock per hour. This rock is largely used for improv. 
ing the streets of Manila, and is of the hardest quality. 
Other crushers are elsewhere in the islands providing 
solid ballast for the great Government roads. 

Mining Machinery. 

Owing to various causes the mining industries have 
scarcely opened as yet. Much prospecting has been 
done by private parties, and the well equipped Govern- 
ment Mining Bureau has added greatly to the informa- 
tion obtained from Spanish sources. There is every in- 
dication that gold bearing quartz deposits exist in paying 
quantities, and the importation of stamp mills and kin- 
dred machinery will soon be freely made. The deposits 
of base metals are very large, copper especially being 
found in great quantities, and it remains only to con- 
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struct roads to present inaccessible fields to develop an 
industry in which much machinery will be used. 


Dredging, Pile Driving, Rock Drilling, &c. 

The great work of making a new and safe harbor for 
Manila, involving an expenditure of several millions of 
dollars, has necessitated modern machinery. One of the 
largest sand sucker dredges in the world has been used 
in this work, its hourly capacity being a 30-foot cube of 
sand transferred from the bottom of the harbor to the 
shore. The contractors have complete equipments for 
pile driving, drilling, pneumatic riveting and various 
other operations pertaining to their business. Other con- 
tracting firms have imported considerable machinery of 
this class, and the demand for it is steadily on the in- 
crease. 

Electrical Machinery. 

A few years before the advent of Americans a light- 
ing plant was installed in Manila, the machinery coming 
from one of the best known United States houses. Some 
four years ago this plant was doubled in capacity. With- 
in a few months an entirely new plant has been put in 
operation providing power for a strictly modern street 
car system, and both plants are now consolidated under 
one ownership, furnishing power and light as well for pri- 
vate parties and for Government purposes. Nowhere in 
the world can be found a more complete electrical plant, 
the very latest improvements being embodied in its de- 
sign, even to the extent of the generators being operated 
by steam turbines. 

Electricity is rapidly being introduced in various other 
cities for lighting and power, and many private and Gov- 
ernment shops in Manila are importing direct driven 
tools. Surveys have been made with a view to utiliz- 
ing an excellent waterfall found in an adjoining prov- 
ince, transmitting its power electrically to Manila. Other 
water power abounds in the islands. The leading elec- 
trical houses in the United States are represented here by 
competent men, and it is safe to assume that this line of 
machinery will have extensive sale in the future. The re- 
cent change in the tariff which imposes a duty of but 5 
per cent. on this class of machinery will stimulate its 
introduction. 

Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery. 

But two small plants were in operation when Ameri- 
eans arrived, one manufacturing ice and one for cooling 
purposes in a brewery, both in Manila. Almost with the 
first transport bringing volunteer troops the ladies of the 
Red Cross in San Francisco sent out a small ice ma- 
chine which was erected at Cavite. It proved an untold 
blessing to the sick and a luxury to the well. The idea 
was followed later under army auspices, something like 
30 of these small plants being distributed about the 
islands for the use of the troops. 

Very soon after sending troops here the home gov- 
ernment undertook the stupendous task of supplying 
them with fresh meat and vegetables. No nation on earth 
had ever before so jealously guarded the health and min- 
istered to the comfort of its soldiers. Located in the 
heart of the city of Manila, this beautiful building forms 
a stately monument to the care of the nation for those 
fighting its battles. Equipped with the highest grade of 
machinery known and developing a duty equal to the 
melting of 300 tons of ice per day for preserving meats, 
and also for manufacturing 50 tons of chemically pure 
ice per day, this great plant receives its capacious store- 
rooms whole shiploads of fresh beef from Australia and 
distributes it all over the islands. 

The private ice plant of Manila has been increased to 
a capacity of 75 tons per day, and the former little 10- 
ton machine of the San Miguel Brewery has been re- 
placed by one of 200 tons daily capacity, being the largest 
single unit machine in the Orient. Various small private 
plants have been erected elsewhere in the islands, and a 
steady growth of this class of machinery is assured. 

Printing and Lithographing Machinery. 

The many tobacco factories early called for litho- 
graphing work for cigar box labels, and several German 
firms were found when Americans arrived, all doing ex- 
cellent work with improved machinery. Ordinary print- 
ing for newspapers, books, &c., was so wretchedly done 
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as to make one wonder why their reader did not grow 
blind. Very early an American skilled in the businéss 
opened an office, bringing improved machinery and com- 
petent assistants. His plant has grown to be by far the 
most extensive in the country, and the work produced is 
equal to anything that can be found in the States. 

American newspapers were published very early in the 
occupation, and in some offices are to be found the high- 
est grades of machinery, one even being equipped with 
typesetting machines. 

Manual Training Schools, 

Much has been written covering the great work of 
education the Government is doing in the Philippines and 
too much cannot be said in its praise. Little is known 
of the work done in one branch of education which all 
friends of the people should watch with absorbing inter- 
est. The native is not naturally a mechanic, and worse, 
the better class of natives have been taught that it is 
degrading to work with their hands. I confess that when 
first called upon to equip the Manila Trade School with 
a machine shop and wood working outfit I felt that it 
probably would be money thrown away. Three years — 
have passed, and some hundreds of boys have passed and 
are passing through this model school. Their absorbing 
interest in their work, their intelligent appreciation of the 
uses of their tools and the very creditable articles turned 
out have settled the question as to where the future super- 
intendents and foremen of the country are to come from. 
The dignity of labor is a hard question for even Ameri- 
cans to settle, but the Filipino is learning it, even as we 
have had to. It is gratifying to know that from the Com- 
missioner of Education down to the teachers all have rec- 
ognized the all important value of the trade school and 
that more are being established, giving every facility to 
students to acquire useful trades. 

Looking back over the very few years since Americar 
occupancy, remembering my feelings when first we were 
permitted to examine a country all new and strange, ap- 
pealing to the ludicrous side of one’s nature when ma- 
chinery was seen, the change already wrought seems mar- 
velous. But a beginning only has been made. Railroads 
will soon open up the land, the persistent work of the 
Agricultural and Mining bureaus is already being felt 
and will soon become a power and machinery will more 
and more be called for. The ill-advised tariff of the past 
has been so modified that the purchaser’s burden has been 
lightened, the observations of the honorary commission- 
ers made in the United States as to machinery is the 
common talk among the educated Filipinos, and machin- 
ery will come because it must. With its coming the Fili- 
pino youth is being taught its use in his trade school, and 
should the hopes of his teachers and friends be fulfilled 
he will forever settle the question as to whom we can get 
to operate the machines we bring. 


a 


The development of the producer gas plant has been 
given considerable attention in Europe, and some results 
of the use of such plants, given in the Hngineer, London, 
are of interest. One user finds that his fuel cost for an 
8 horse-power engine amounts in 64 hours to $1.31; this 
figures out at $0.0026 per horse-power-hour. In another 
case the working cost for a 22 horse-power engine is 
$0.80 per day (hours not given). Assuming ten hours, 
this becomes $0.0037 per unit. In a third case a 22 horse- 
power oil engine, costing $2.80 per day, was replaced by 
a 25 horse-power engine running with producer gas, by 
means of which the daily running expenses were reduced 
to 60 cents. In all of these cases Anzin coal or anthracite 
was used. 


According to the Monthly Summary of Commerce and 
Finance, published by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Milwaukee leads all other ports on the Great 
Lakes for registered tonnage during the first six months 
of the present year. The ten ports having an aggregate 
registered tonnage for the first half of the year of 16,- 
572,042 tons are in their order of volume as follows: Mil- 
waukee, Chicago-South Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Two Harbors, Superior, West Superior, Luding- 
ton, Ashtabula, Escanaba. 
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Leonard Peckitt of Catasauqua, Pa., president of the 
dmpire Iron & Steel Company and of the Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Company, has returned from Europe. 

J. A. Murray, formerly of the Peckham Mfg. Company. 
Kingston, N. Y., has been appointed to act as Eastern 
manager for the Ajax Mfg. Company during the absence 
of I. H. Pratt, who is now in Europe. Mr. Murray will 
make his headquarters in the office occupied by Mr. Pratt, 
at 149 Broadway, New York. 


Joseph A. Rothwell has been appointed superintendent 
of the Pioneer Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. G. Toot recently resigned as superintendent of the 
engine department of the Chicago plant of the American 
Shipbuilding Company and has been elected vice-president 
and general manager of the Gunnell Machine Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis., successor to the Gunnell Tool Company. 


G. C. Shade, vice-president and general manager of 
the Braddock Machine & Mfg. Company, Braddock, Pa., 
terminated his official connection with the company on 
August 31 and for the present will not engage actively 
in business. 


H. P. North became connected on September 1 with 
Weston Donaldson, 421 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
dealer in iron and steel scrap. For the past three years 
Mr. North has been with Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia. 


R. N. Dickman of Chicago has recently been inspecting 
iron ore properties in Madera County, Cal., for the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 


R. A. Hadfield of Sheffield, England; Professor Turner 
of Birmingham, A. H. Sexton of Glasgow, and Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldenke of Watchung, N. J., secretary of the Ameri- 
can foundrymen’s Association, were elected honorary 
members of the British Foundrymen’s Association at its 
recent meeting in Glasgow. 


The announcement is made that President Alfred J. 
Major of the American Bridge Company will hand in his 
resignation at the forthcoming meeting of the directors 
on September 21. It is understood that his successor 
will be August Ziesing, Western manager of the company, 
with headquarters at Chicago. President Major resigns 
on account of his health, proposing to take a rest from 
a long period of intense application to business. 


W. H. Squire, formerly with the American Tool Works 
Company, Cincinnati, and the McConway & Torley Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, who has been traveling and studying in 
Europe since 1901, has been appointed assistant to the 
Administrateur-Directeur of the Société Anonyme Hotch- 
kiss, builder of the Hotchkiss cannon and automobile, 
and is stationed at the general offices, 21 rue Royale, 
Paris. 


A. M. Castle of Chicago, H. E. and W. E. Derbyshire, 
Chambersburg, Pa., and Robert A. Bole, Pittsburgh, who 
sailed for Europe July 27, haye just returned after mak- 
ing a tour of England, France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Holland. 


Frank A. Le Clerq, general manager of the plant of 
the American Radiator Company, at Litchfield, Ill., has 
been given a six months’ leave of absence, owing to poor 
health, and has gone to the Adirondacks. G. R. Corwin 
of Titusville, Pa., will have charge of the Litchfield plant 
for the present. Mr. Le Clerq was for six years in charge 
of the Standard plant of the American Radiator Com- 
pany and was also at one time connected with the M. 
Steele Company, Springfield, Ohio, which was later taken 
over by the American Radiator Company. Previous to 
his departure for the Adirondacks the employees at the 
Litchfield plant presented him with a diamond ring. 


Additional changes among officials have been an- 
nounced by the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, as 
follows: W. I. Dithridge, assistant cashier, has been 
appointed cashier, vice F. A. McCune, resigned, and John 
W. Brandon has been appointed assistant cashier to suc- 
ceed Mr. Dithridge. 

E. G. Spilsbury, consulting engineer, 45 Broad- 
way, New York, has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip through northern California and New Mexico, 
where he went in the interest of the various copper mines 
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for which he acts as consulting engineer. Mr. Spilsbury 
reports copper mining interests in a very prosperous 
condition. 

Joseph A. Thompson, formerly manager of the Stand- 
ard Engineering Company, Ellwood City, Pa., has re- 
signed to accept the position of general superintendent 
of the New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa., 
with entire charge of the operating end. 

Harry F. Mattern has been elected vice-president of 
the Lebanon Chain Works Company, Lebanon, Pa., after 
serving for some time with the American Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Company as superintendent of a department. 

B. H. Warren has decided to retire from the presi- 
dency of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, and 
it is said that he will become the head of a new engineer- 
ing and contracting company in New York. 


Among the recent arrivals from Europe are H. C. 
Frick, George Westinghouse, F. A. Heinze, Charles A. 
Schieren and Oliver Wren. 

Richard Peters, Jr., has resigned as secretary and 
treasurer of the Solid Steel Casting Company, Chester, 
Pa., to become connected with the Georgia Iron & Coal 
Company at its Rising Fawn Furnace, Rising Fawn, Ga. 





NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


It is reported that the Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, which recently sent a complete wire mill to 
Japan, is at the present time very busy constructing several im- 
proved wire mills, one of which will be located in Atlanta, Ga.; 
one in Peoria, Ill., and one in St. John, N. B., also the Montreal 
Rolling Mill Company, which is enlarging its outfit with some 
new machinery. Various orders for part equipments are being 
filled, together with a line of sewer pipe machinery of its special 
style. 


The Midland Steel Company, Pittsburgh, recently organized 
with a capital of $3,000,000, is building a blast furnace 23 x 85 
feet near Beaver, Pa., on the main line of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad, which it proposes to operate on a high grade 
foundry iron. Later on the company proposes to add one or two 
more ‘blast furnaces and possibly build an open hearth steel 
plant, 

The Falls Hollow Staybolt Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
has orders for hollow staybolt iron bars for export to the Im- 
perial Railway of North China and a leading railway of Japan. 

The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., is now turn- 
ing out an average of 15 steel cars per day, but it has been 
making extensive additions to its equipment, which will be 
completed in two or three weeks, when it will be able to turn 
out from 25 to 30 steel cars per day. 

The petition of A. F. Baumgarten of Pittsburgh against the 
Maryland Rail Company, Cumberland, Md., was dismissed on 
September 1 and the matter closed. 

One Carrie furnace and one Duquesne furnace of the Carnegie 
Steel Company have been blown out for relining and repairs. 


_Some excellent records for output are being made by the com- 


pany’s Clairton stacks. 


The Struthers Furnace Company, operating a blast furnace 
at Strathers, Ohio, is building 160 beehive coke ovens at Salem, 
Pa. The report that the company would build one or two 
more blast furnaces at Struthers is officially denied. 


General Machinery. 


The Baxter D. Whitney Company, Winchendon, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of wood working machinery, will build an addition 
to its machine shop, to be 30 x 40 feet. 


The London branch of the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has procured a very interesting order for heating and 
ventilating the various buildings of His Majesty’s dockyards at 
Portsmouth. There are seven separate plants, each involving 
the same capacity of apparatus and of large size. The engineers 
of the Buffalo Forge Company’s London office in studying the 
requirements and existing conditions of the buildings decided 
upon the use of fans especially designed therefor. Likewise the 
56 heaters to be used in the installation are of special construc- 
tion. 

Application has been made for the appointment of a receiver 
for the American Machine Company, Erie, Pa. The liabilities 
are given as $96,780, and the assets, including $591,000 for 
patent rights, are given as $620,000. 


The International Electric & Mfg. Company was organized 
August 21 at Milwaukee, Wis., with a capital stock of $300,000. 
The company proposes to take over the option of the Milwaukee 
Engineering Company on the plant and business of the Milwau- 
kee Electric Company at West Allis, which discontinued active 
business last year. The object of the company is the manufac- 
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ture of electric machinery of all kinds, gas and gasoline engines, 
steam boilers and engines, switchboards, telephone and tele- 
graph instruments, water and electric meters, also a full line of 
street railway motors, alternators and rotaries. The plant of 
the company is well constructed and equipped with machinery, 
and it is expected that the new company will be able to com- 
mence business within the next 30 days. The company is to 


pay the Milwaukee Engineering Company $150,000 for its option 
on the plant. 


The Lima & Toledo Traction Company, Lima, Ohio, will prob- 
ably in the near future build car shops, express depot and addi- 
tional barn room in Lima. Details of the buildings and their 
equipment have not yet been determined upon. 


The Robins Conveying Belt Company, Park Row Building, 
New York, is about to complete several large export shipments 
of belt conveyors intended for lead works in Belgium. It is also 
constructing a conveyor and elevator for the Union Fuel Com- 
pany, San Francisco, and two belt conveyors for the Cranberry 
Furnace Company. The storing. and reclaiming bridge which 
the Robins Company is erecting at Milwaukee for the Semet-Sol- 
vay Company is about ready to operate and will probably handle 
coal early this month. 


The Canada Machinery Company, Limited, Sarnia, Ont., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, will in all probability 
rebuild, but not on the present site. The loss by fire is estimated 
at $80.000. The management of the plant was recently changed 
and is now in the hands of W. F. McGuire and C. B. Richards, 
formerly of Cleveland. The plant was erected in the first place 
by J. L. Board of G, A. Crosby & Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of can making machinery, taken over by the American Can Com- 
pany. The output of the Canada company comprises can making 


machinery, lathes, shapers, planers, drills and presses of all 
kinds. 


The. business of M. H. Brigham Company, 63 Haverhill 
street. Boston, Mass., engineer and machinist, manufacturer of 
gasoline engines and dealer in new and second-hand machinery, 
has been incorporated under Massachusetts laws with a capita’ 


stock of $10,000. Charles C. Stanchfield is the president and 
M. H. Brigham the treasurer. 


The Green Compressed Air Company, Camden, N. J., which 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000, has 
not yet decided whether it will take over an existing machine shop 
or build a new one for the manufacture of its products, which 
include Green air compressors and compound air pumps. The 
company will use the shops of FE. Maerky, Philadelphia, tempo- 
rarily and may possibly absorb that plant. Thomas R. Green 
is president, 1]. A. Reier secretary, and Emil Maerky treasurer. 


Foundries. 


The plant of the American Foundry & M 
y achine Company, at 
Ravenna, Ohio, has been bought by Albert C. Hays and others 
of Pittsburgh, who propose to operate it. 


The Oregon Foundry & Machine Com 
pany, Oregon, IIl., has 
increased its capita) to $20,000 in view of greatly increased 
business, und has placed orders for new equipment, consisting of 


= boring mill, severa! lathes, shapers, drills and other 
8. 


The Worcester Steel Foundry Company, Worcester, Mass., 
hac been incorporated under Massachusetts laws with a capital 
stock of $300,000, to conduct the steel foundry business located 
at Millbury, a suburb of Worcester. The officers of the company 
are: President, J. O. Emanuel Trotz; treasurer, W. H. Cook: 
clerk, Edgar Whidden, all of Worcester. Mr. Trotz is one of 
the best known of the world’s steel experts. He was formerly 
head of the stee! plant of the Worcester works of the American 

_ Steel & Wire Company, and before the Washburn & Moen Mfg 
Company went out of existence held the same position in these 
works. He was later superintendent of the great South Works 
at W orcester, and afterward became an expert metallurgist of 
the United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Trotz will give per- 
sonal supervision to the Worcester Steel Foundry Company’s 
steel manufacture. Wi!liam Pestell, recently with J. G. White 
& Co., New York, street railway contractors, will be the manager 
of the business, giving to it his entire attention. One of the 
company’s specialties is a bond for street railway use, a field 
with which Mr. Pestell is very familiar. A general steel eastin 
business will be carried on. Mr. Cook is the manager of the 
business of the George C. Whitney Company, Worcester, manu- 
facturer of valentines. The company is at present extending its 
facilities for manufacture, as already noted in The Iron Agc, and 
it is expected that greater improvements will be made later. 


The business of the Ellis Foundry Company, South Carver 
Mass., manufacturer of Arbutus ranges, parlor heating stoves 
and het air furnaces, has been closed out. This is one of the 
oldest foundries in America, having been established in 1757, and 
has been in practically continuous operation ever since. it is 
claimed that the first tea kettle ever cast in this country was 
made at these works. For many years it was the most prom- 
incnt hollow ware foundry of New England. Furnaces and 
ranges have been manufactured in recent years. The Le Baron 


Foundry Company, Middleboro, Mass., has 
Y y. 2 ’ e purchased a pa 
the flasks and patterns Tt 


Chas. Sodermann, president of the Sodermann Heating & 
Power Company, St. Louis, Mo., announces that a foundry for 
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the manufacture of radiators and other castings in connection 
with a boiler plant will be soon established in Edwardsville, Ill. 
The company has purchased 3 acres of ground, upon which it 
wil! erect the plant, specifications for which have been prepared. 
The contract for the construction of the buildings will shortly 
be let. 

The Fort Pitt Malleable & Grey Iron Company, McKees 
Rocks, Pittsburgh, maker of malleable iron castings, has recently 
completed the building of a new pattern shop and pattern stor- 
age warehouse. ‘There is also under way a building 50 x 150 
feet, which will be used as a coreroom, the additional space 
allowing the company to increase its capacity to 10,000 tons of 
malleable castings annually. 


The offices of the General Castings Company have been re- 
moved from 911 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, to the 
works at Verona, Pa.. near Pittsburgh, where the company has 
completed the building of a plant for the manufacture ot steel 
castings of every description. 


Among the most active iron and steel trades in the Bir- 
mingham district, Alabama, the cast iron pipe manufacturers 
are enjoying a most prosperous time. The various’ plants in 
the district are just as busy as they can be with a number of 
good orders on hand and more in sight. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company has just completed large 
additions to its plants at Bessemer and North Birmingham, and 
during the next few days the new departments will be started 
up. The Dimmick Company has started the machinery in its 
new addition and expects to make the largest sized pipe ever 
manufactured in the South within the next few days. The 
plant has practically doubied as to capacity. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Kenwood Bridge Company, Chicago, has recently taken 
covtracts for structural work aggregating nearly 1500 tons. 
The more important of these are as follows: Hegeler Brothers’ 
Chemical Works, Danville, Ill., three buildings, 500 tons; power 
house for the Pullman Company, Chicago, 400 tons ; 200-foot ex- 
tension for the Standard Forging Company. Indiana Harbor, 
Ind.; power house for the South Side Klevated Railroad Com- 
pany, Chicago, 890 tons, together with a number of crossings 
for the same road. 


The Ward-Somervilie Company, Pittsburgh, has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $12,000 for the manufacture of structural 
iron and steel and ornamental bars, bronze and iron work. 
Frederick W. Ward, Sewickley, Pa., is actively interested in this 
company. 

Sealed proposals will be received by M. A. Przybylowicz, City 
Clerk, Leavenworth, Kan., until September 6 for the construc- 
tion of a steel bridge at Highth and Shawnee streets, to cost 
$5874.49. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


_ The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has received contracts for the equipment of about 12 different 
electric railway lines with its single phase alternating current 
system. said to be the latest development of electric traction. 
The first of these roads began operations in Indianapolis last 
April. The best evidence of the success of the new system lies 
in the fact that most of the early roads have ordered additional 
equipment from the Westinghouse Company. The demand for 
electric railway motors and generators has never been larger 
than at present, and the railway department of the Westing- 
house works at East Pittsburgh is kept busy night and day fill- 
ing orders. 


The Livingston Water Power Company, Livingston. Mont., 
has begun the erection of a new power station, 60 x 100 fect, 
two stories in hight. Foundations will be provided for 4750 kw. 
in generators and four 1325 horse-power water wheels. ‘here 
wiil be installed between now and November 1 a 1750-kw. Gen- 
eral Electric machine and a 1225 horse-power Leffel water wheel, 
both of which have been contracted for. 


The Chuse Engine Mfg. Company, Shelbyville, Ill., at a re- 
cent meeting of its stockholders decided to expend from $15,000 
to $18,006 in an addition to the plant and the installation of 
new machinery. The equipment has been purchased and im- 
provements are now under way. These extensions are the out 
come of a demand exceeding the present facilities of the plant. 


The Berridge Shear Company, Sturgis, Mich., has beggin the 
erection of a two-story building, 50 x 100 feet. The company 
is in the market for electric equipment, gas engine outfit and hot 
air fan system heating apparatus. 


Electrical equipment for the power plant of the Spring River 
Power Company, which will be located at Varck, Kan., includes 
one of the 2000-kw. Westinghouse units installed at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition, together with accessories, and 2400 
horse-power of Haine boilers. The Arnold Company, Chicago, 
is engineer in charge of the project. The equipment named has 
already been purchased. 


The Citizens’ Electric Light & Ice Company, Lebanon, Ind., 
has installed two Diesel engines, one of 400 horse-power and 
the other about 200 horse-power capacity. The larger of the 
two engines was employed at the St. Louis Exposition for fur- 
nishing light and power for the Tyrolean Alps, one of the con- 
cessions on the Pike. Bach engine is direct connected to a 60 
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cylinder revolving field type General Electric generator of 2300 
volts. 


Ashurst Pressed Drill Company, Havana, Ill., which has 
heretofore devoted itself exclusively to the manufacture of ma- 
rine and stationary gas engines and friction clutch pulleys, has 
reorganized as the Havana Mfg. Company and is laying plans 
for enlarging and improving its facilities for supplying its in- 
creasing trade. The stock formerly owned by John E. Meyer 
has been sold to W. A. [lenninger and that owned by H. G. 
Bruning has been purchased by C. P. King. N. C. King and H. 
J. Phelps, both large stockholders in the Havana Metal Wheel 
Works, have also taken an interest in the company. 


Fires. 

The hammock factory of the Joseph H. Masland Company, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., was entirely destroyed by fire 
on the night of the 4th inst. 

Hardware. 


The Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland. Ohio, manufac- 
turer of Never Break steel cooking utensils and shovels. with 
a plant also for doing its own tinning of kettles, has lately fitted 
up to do all kinds of retinning of steel, malleable iron, brass and 
copper, but not cast iron, for outside parties. 


An indication of the general condition of business may be 
had from the fact that the International Silver Company, Meri- 
den, Conn., began operating its Factory E 59 hours a week early 
in August, a rush of orders making it necessary to begia the 
winter schedule at midsummer. This is a very unusual condition 
of effairs at the plant. 


J. S. Lehman, manufacturer of lawn swings, stepladders, &c., 
Austeli, Ga., contemplates removil to a plant already construct- 
ed at Meridian, Miss., where it is proposed to install mach‘nery 
for the manufacture of his line. 


J. C. Rogers, L. 0. Greene and others, of Albert Lea, Minn., 
will organize a company for the manufacture of the De Vaux 
metallic refrigerator at that place. 


The Best Ammunition Company, Cromwell, Conn., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture a 
new patented nonmercurial primer for all powders and cartridges 
and a new patent shot shell. to be put on the market both empty 
and loaded. The incorporators are Charles P. Frisbee and 
Charles A. Bailey, Cromwell, and Lyman D. Mills, Middletown, 
Conn. The company will begin manufacturing as soon as new 
automatic machinery is ready. 


The recent fire at the Michigan Washing Machine Company’s 
plant, Muskegon, Mich., simply destroyed the wood work, which 
is now being replaced. The company expects to resume opera- 
tions with a full crew about September 15. 


The Boston Bolt Company, Boston, Mass., has taken a lease 
for 20 years of a manufacturing plant on Farnsworth street, 
South Boston. The building covers about 20,000 square feet of 
ground. 


Tbe North Wayne Tool Company, manufacturer of edge tools, 
North Wayne, Maine, is to begin work immediately on its new 
factory. which will replace that recently destroyed by fire. The 
principal buildings will be 42 x 167 feet and 42 x 147 feet. The 
machinery has been contracted for. 


The first run of the new foundry of the Gray & Dudley Hard- 
ware Company, Nashville, Tenn.. was made last week in the 
presence of the Board of Directors of the company and a large 
number of invited guests. The foundry was pronounced to be 
an excellently designed plant. Souvenirs in the form of minia- 
ture griddles were given to the visitors. The plant will employ 
125 men at present. Hollow ware and castings of various kinds 
will be made by the company, stoves being a specialty. The com- 
pany expects to turn out its first stove early in September. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Forsythe Pattern Company, Youngstown, Ohio, originally 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware, has had that incor- 
poration dissolved and reincorporated under the laws of Ohio, 
with a capital stock of $50,000. At a meeting of the directors 
recently the following officers were elected: Frank D. Runser, 
president and manager; George J. Renner, vice-president; B. H. 
Arnold, secretary, and John Stambangh, treasurer. 


The International Flax Twine Company, St. Paul, Minn., has 
been organized with a capital stock of $250,000 by directors of 
the International Harvester Company. The company will re- 
model and utilize the entire Minnie harvester plant for the man- 
ufacture of flax binder twine, which will permit of a very large 
output. This move represents a change in the former plans of 
the International Harvester Company, which contemplated the 
establishment of a number of small mills scattered throughout 
the flax producing sections. 


The citizens of Marinette, Wis. have voted favorably on a 
proposition to bond the city for $100,000 to buy factory sites 
and offer inducements to new industrial concerns to locate there. 
The bonds will be issued at once, and the Chamber of Commerce 
will commence a campaign with a view to inducing manufactur- 
ing concerns to locate at Marinette. The first thing the city 
proposes to do is to purchase 30 acres of river frontage for 
factory sites. 


The Henning Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, Minn., will erect 
a new plant for the manufacture of steel ceilings, cornices, sky- 


lights and similar products. The company was recently incor- 
porated to succeed J. Henning. 

The Fort Smith & Western Railroad Company, of which A. C. 
Dustin, Cleveland, Ohio, is president and treasurer, expects to 
build 100 mere coke ovens this fall at McCurtain, I. T. The 
company already has 108 ovens in operation. These coke flelds 
are of great importance to the iron industry, in view of large 
and valuable iron ore deposits in Llana County, Texas. 

The Kiechler Mfg. Company, maker of sheet metal products, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has purchased a large tract of land in Winton 
place, near the Mitebel! avenue crossing of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern tracks. The company will erect thereon several 
modern factory buildings, but it will be several months before 
particulars in reference to the new plant can be given. 

The Duplex Mining & Milling Company, Searchlight, Nev., a 
partnership formed by G. V. Coltor and Alfred Leigh Glassell of 
Los Angeles, Cal., intends building a new cyanide plant this fali. 


The Sherwcod Mig. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer 
of tine brass goods, is planning an extensive addition to its plant. 
This concern has built up a large foreign trade and has just 
completed a large order for shipment to Bombay, India, and 
another for London. 

The Standard Welding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is erecting 
a new factory building. 60 x 160 feet, costing $100,000. The 
building will be equipped with electric welding machines and 
special forming apparatus, the machinery being driven by a 50 
horse-power motor. Most of the machinery has been purchased 
or is in course of construction at various factories from designs 
furnished by the company. 

The style of the Bilson-Henriksen Mfg. Company, 15 West 
Madison street, Chicago, has been changed to the C. H. Bilson 
Company and the capital stock increased from $10,000 to $20, 
v00. The company manufacture the Bilson quick return pump 
and the Standard stock farm engine. 

The business of Alger & Macfarlane, 14 Oliver street, Boston, 
Mass., contractors for ventilation and sheet metal work, has 
been incorporated in Massachusetts with a capital stock of $15,- 
000. Charles W. Alger, the president, will have charge of the 
construction and manufacturing end of the business, and Duncan 
Macfarlane, Jr., the treasurer, will look after the finances and 
buying interests of the company. ‘These gentlemen with Robert 
E. Goodwin constitute the Board of Directors. 

The business of John L. Parker & Co., Worcester, Mass., man- 
ufacturers of seamless sheet metal goods, has been incorporated 
under Massachusetts laws with F. R. Jones as president and 
John M. Kendal! as treasurer. Edmund L, Parker, who has 
conducted the business for a number of years, retires from the 
management. The business was established in 1869. 

The Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of 
electrical supplies, is contemplating making material improve- 
ments to its factory. comprising raising two of the present build- 
ings another story. No definite decision has been made as yet. 

The American Coil Company, West Somerville, Mass., manu- 
facturer of ignition apparatus, sparking plugs, induction coil. 
and other electrical apparatus, is to remove its business to Fox- 
boro, Mass., where a new factory will be erected, 25 x 45 feet 
and two stories. Power will be provided by a gasoline engine. 

The Calumet Supply Company, 411-413 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been organized for the purpose of jobbing mill, 
factory and railroad supplies, power plant and factory equip- 
ment, as well as small tools and hardwure specialties for engi- 
neers, mechanics and carpenters. This company has already se- 
cured the exclusive agencies in Chicago for several representative 
manufacturers of steam pumps, feed water heaters, lubricator 
pumps and engine room specialties, and requests correspondence 
with manufacturers who are looking for selling representatives 
in Chicago and the Western territory. The officers of the com- 
pany are: J. E. Ward, president and general manager; Frank M. 
Gilmore. vice-president, and A. J. Petit, secretary. 

The Sianton Mfg. Company, Roselle Park, N. J., will occupy 
a new plant for the manufacture of automobiles. M. K. Wil- 
loughby is president; A. C. Stanton, vice-president; F. South- 
made, secretary and treasurer. 

L. O. Koven & Bro., Cliff street, New York, are having plans 
prepared for an addition to their galvanizing plant, which is 
expected to be ready for operation in about six months. 


The Providence Engineering Works, Providence, R. IL, has 
been awarded the contract from the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Company, Tarrytown, N. Y., for 2500 engines and rear axles for 
its automobiles. 

The A. C. Stiles Metal Company, New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturer of locomotive and car journal! bearings, has changed its 
name to the A. C. Stiles Anti-Friction Metal Company, and has 
voted to increase its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


The Alabama Steel & Fuel Company, with J M. Overton, a 
Nashville capitalist, president, has been organized in the Bir- 
mingham district. H. F. De Bardeleben, one of the best known 
of the pioneer wealthy mer of the Birmingham district, is also 
a member of the company. The new corporation has immense 
bodies of coal lands in St. Clair County, Alabama, and a branch 
track to its properties is now being constructed by the Central 
of Georgia Railroad. Present plans look to an output of over 
2000 tons daily. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





The feature of the market during the past week has 
been the heavy buying of Steel Rails for 1906, notably 
on the part of the Western lines. It is estimated that the 
total sales foot up to fully 250,000 tons. Among the 
large orders are 70,000 tons for the Chicago & North- 
western, 55,000 tons for the St. Paul and 50,000 tons for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. In the South the 
Atlantic Coast line has taken 15,000 tons, while the Tide- 
water Railway has ordered between 8000 and 10,000 tons 
and the Reading road 15,000 tons. It is understood 
that during the next two weeks the requirements of the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central roads will be 
brought out. 

Further heavy equipment orders have been placed, the 
Pennsylvania leading with over 16,000 Steel cars. Among 
the orders to be placed is a lot of 1000 Steel cars for the 
Lake Shore & Eastern, controlled by the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

The activity in nearly all lines of Finished Material 
is evidenced by the fact that the orders booked by the 
Steel Corporation for August make that the record 
month. The pressure which caused the advance in the 
price of Structural Material from 1.60c., base, Pittsburgh, 
to 1.70c. last week is expected to lead to a like advance 
in the price of Plates at an early date. Angle Bars have 
been put up to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, and some makers of 
Iron Bars are holding out for higher figures. 

From Cleveland comes the news that contracts have 
been let for two additional ships, and it is reported that 
two Ore vessels of exceptional size are to be given out at 
an early date. 

In the Pipe trade the principal item of interest has 
been the placing of an order for 60 miles of 18-inch Pipe 
by the Ohio Fuel Supply Company. A smaller order 
placed is for 15 miles of 10-inch Pipe. 

In the Pig Iron trade it is worthy of note that there 
has been some contracting for foreign Iron. A _ tide- 
water Steel plant has purchased a lot of English Besse- 
mer, the exact quantity not being known, while a large 
maker of Cast Iron Pipe has bought a round lot of Mid- 
dlesbrough Pig. In both these cases the Iron is to be 
used to cover export orders for Finished product. A se- 
rious effort was made to compete with foreign Iron for 
domestic orders for Low Phosphorus Pig, but the busi- 


ness was taken by home furnaces. Sales aggregate about 
15,000 tons of Iron of this character at $20.50 to $20.75, 
about one-half going to a large New England Wire plant 
and the balance to Steel works in eastern Pennsylvania. 
So far as Bessemer Pig is concerned, it is quite evi- 
dent that the Steel Corporation will probably need addi- 
tional quantities of outside Iron. There have just been 
ordered into blast the Niles, Columbus and Riverside 
furnaces, so that every stack belonging to the Steel Cor- 
poration is now on the active list with the exception 
of Zanesville. Of course from time to time furnaces 
must blow out for repairs. Thus one Duquesne has 
just stopped and one Carrie is expected to blow out. 
For early delivery there is a fair activity in Foundry 
Irons, but there is no general movement as yet to con- 
tract for delivery during the first part of 1906. There 
is some maneuvering going on, with the conflicting re- 
ports which usually characterize such a period. Fur- 
nacemen, particularly in the East, complain of high 
costs, while in the West the specter of a car shortage is 
again appearing. It has already begun in the Chicago 
district and there are signs of its coming in the Pitts- 
burgh district. s 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week. one month and one year previous. 
Sept. 6, Aug. 30, Aug. 9, Sept.7. 


PIG IRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, , 

Philadelphia .........-.++++-+ $16.25 $16.25 $16.25 $14.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CORIO ovine ca secncesace 14.25 14.50 14.50 12.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local, Chicago 16.25 16.25 16.25 18.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh....... 15.60 15.35 15.10 12.60 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.50 14.35 1440 11.60 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 16.50 16.50 17.00 14.75 
BILLETS, RAILS, &c.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 25.00 24.00 24.00 20.00 
Steel Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 29.00 27.00 26.00 .... 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 27.00 27.00 26.50 22.50 
Steel Billets. Chicago ........ .... 29:00 28.00 20.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh.....+.... 31.00 31.00 382.50 26.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago......... 14.50 14.50 14.00 10.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 .... 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 20.00 20.00 19.00 16.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 22.00 20.50 19.50 15.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 15.50 15.50 14.75 11.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 15.50 15.50 15.00 12.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 15.50 15.00 15.00 11.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 14.00 13.75 13.00. .... 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.63% 1.638% 1.638% 1.48% 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.25 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.45 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.53% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
ae 1.89% 1.89% 1.74% 1.53% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.40 
Anmalew, Tidewater s.s...ocsse0e0 1.89% 1.89% 1.74% 1.53% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.70. 1.70 160 1.40 


Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.35 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.05 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1 60 
Cae “TI I aS kc ores ewes 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.60 
METALS: 
oe ge. 16.25 17.00 15.75 12.62% 
Beeter, GE. BOR. 6 ccs cciecess 5.65 5.55 5.65 4.92% 
Se, in cos wcsikvecss 4.85 4.80 4.60 4.20 
a SP errr 4.77% 4.77% 4.60 4.10 
TA, TOW BOC vi. cavca cs cvest 32.70 33.00 32.50 27.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 14.00 14.50 1450 7.00 
Nickel, Mow Wet. o-vveccsvecs 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 lbs., New York.......... 3.74 3.74 3.74 3.49 

—_——_s- eo 
Chicago. 


FisHer Burcprne, September 6, 1905. 


Structural Shapes at the advance of $2 a ton seem to be 
in as keen demand as at the old price and just as hard to get 
with any degree of promptness. Pig Iron is in statu quo, 
the general condition being a deadlock between buyers and 
sellers on the matter of 1906 Iron. Interests that have 
tested the market for first and second quarters of 1906 have 
encountered a wide diversity of ideas on the part of sell- 
ers. Of the latter the stronger have been willing to lose 
business that would not pay 50c. premium over present 
prices, while some of the weaker producers have been will- 
ing to name present figures for delivery up to July, 1906. 
Quite some tonnage has already been placed on the basis of 
$11.75, Birmingham, for delivery the first half and first 
quarter of 1906, and one rather large Southern producer is 
spoken of as having taken everything offered it on the 
$11.50 basis for an Iron a little higher in phosphorus than 
the Birmingham standard. Plates are supposed to be in 
line for an advance to the new 1.70c. basis set by Struc- 
tural Shapes, but the situations are not quite analogous, as 
there are still large Plate producers who are able and will- 
ing to make prompt shipments on the 1.60c. basis. Steel 
Bars are, if anything, stronger than Plates in the matter of 
supply and demand, because the mills are from four weeks 
to three months behind their orders. Prophetic of a possible 
advance in Steel is the endeavor on the part of the largest 
Western producer of Iron Bars to hold to a new basis of 
1.70c., Chicago, and to decline to take long time contracts 
even at that price. The booking of Rail business for 1906 
delivery goes merrily on, 300,000 tons having been entered 
up the first five days after books were opened for 1906 busi- 
ness for one Western mill alone. Cast Iron Pipe is firm, but 
no contracts of size have been booked. Coke gains in 
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strength with the days, and the increasingly serious car 
shortage will have the tendency of further advancing prices 
unless the Milwaukee Solvay interests reconsider their de- 
cision to stay out of the Foundry trade until January. 
Scrap Iron and Steel are higher in tone than last week by 
2ac. to 50c. a ton. Wire and Nails are unchanged fn price. 

Pig Iron.—Large melters of Iron are taking advantage 
of the present lull to endeavor to negotiate favorable con- 
tracts for the first and second quarters of 1906. They are 
meeting with considerable success from the fact that there 
are Southern producers who control large tonnages who are 
naming $11.75, Birmingham, basis for next year and are 
giving away freight differentials in the bargain. Had it not 
been for this influence it is entirely probable that $12.50 
would have been the fixed minimum for the first half of 
1906, and that price is still insisted on by the majority of 
the Southern producing capacity. A Milwaukee mining ma- 
chine firm is credited with having bought 2000 tons first 
quarter Iron at $11.50 basis, and an Indianapolis engine 
builder is offered lower than $12 for first half on 3000 tons. 
Local Northern Irons are unchanged at $16 to $16.50 basis 
at the furnace for No. 2 Foundry, the lower price being for 
such limited tonnages of spot Iron as are still available, 
while the higher price prevails for delayed delivery, includ- 
ing fourth quarter 1905 and first quarter 1906. Prices, Chi- 
cago delivery, are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoul.............. $16.50 to $17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 16.75 to 17.23 
Nortbern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 16.25 to 16.75 
Nortbern Ccke Foundry, No. 3........ 15.75 to 16.25 
Northerm Scotch, No. 1............-. 17.25 to 17.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 17.05 to 17.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 16.55 to 16.389 
Svutherr Silvery, 4 to per cent. Silicon 16.65 to 17.65 
eta ret dip. eS Sr ae 15.90 to 16.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2............... 15.40to 15.635 
RS eee 14.65 to 15.15 
Wo SE re 14.40 to 14.99 
Southern Cuke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.90to 16.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.40 to 15.65 
Southern Gray Forge................ 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Mottled and White.......... 13.90 to 14.49 
Malleable [Bessemer.................. 16.50 to 16.75 
I ie nc cid o 4O 6 ele cbaeneR's «a 17.30 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 6 % Silicon....... 18.30 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 8 % Silicon...... 19.30 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 10 % Silicon...... 20.30 
a 5 0 Si ein has cee OSs alee 13.65 


Billets.—Forging Billets are quoted regularly at from 
$30 to $32 in car lots of base sizes, with the usual extras, 
and as high as $35 is paid for prompt shipment. Rolling 
Billets are not now a quotable commodity in this market, as 
no demand is in evidence. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—During the first five days 
after the opening of its books for 1906 business the llinois 
Steel Company entered over 300,000 tons of Standard Sec- 
tion Rails and orders are.still coming in in great volume. 
Angle Bars have been advanced $3 a ton. The price for 
1906 is the same as it has been during the current year, $28 
a gross ton in 500-ton lots and greater, f.o.b. mill, with full 
freight to destination; $30 a ton for less than 500 tons 
down to car lots, and $32 a ton in less than car lots. Light 
Section Rails are firmer in price, the weights down to and 
including 12-lb. ranging from $26 to $29; 10-Ib., $32; 8-Ib., 
$35, f.o.b. mill. Angle Bars are 1.55c. to 1.65c. Spikes are 
stronger at 1.75c. to 1.80c. Track Bolts are quoted at 2.40c. 
to 2.50c., base, Square Nuts. Store prices on Track Supplies 
range from 15c. to 25c. per 100 Ibs. above car lot mill prices. 

Structural Material.—The announcement made by all 
the important factors that on and after September 1 Struc- 
tural Steel would be quoted at 1.70c., instead of 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh basis, has been taken as a matter of course by 
the trade. This does not mean that there are not buyers 
of large tonnages who refuse to close at the advanced price, 
but prefer to wait developments before placing orders for 
spring shipment. Local jobbers have advanced their price 
to a 2.25c. minimum, instead of 2c., the official price, at 
which a few sections were still sold before the advance. 
The new official mill prices on Structural Steel for delayed 
delivery from mill in car lots or greater are as follows: 
Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.8614c. ; 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 44-inch and heavier, 1.86%4c.; Angles, 
larger than 6 inches on one or both legs, 1.96%4c.; Beams, 
larger than 15 inches, 1.96%4c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 
1.86%4c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.91%4c., in addition to 
the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punching, 
coping, bending or other shop work. Store prices on Angles, 
Beams and Channels range from 2.25c. to 3c., according to 
quantity on hand in store or obtainable from mill. Pre- 
miums above even these advanced prices are obtainable for 
prompt shipment. 

Plates.—No advance in the price of Plate Steel has yet 
been announced in this market, though the trade is preparing 
itself for a 10c. advance in sympathy with Structural Steel. 
Prices are unchanged, as follows: Tank quality, 44-inch and 
heavier, wider than 14 and up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, 
ear lots, Chicago, 1.7644c.; 3-16 inch, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 
gauge, 1.91%4c.; No. 9, 2.01%4c.; Sheared and Universal Mill 
Plates, Tank quality, 644 to 14 inches, inclusive, 10c. below 
these prices; Flange quality in widths up to 100 inches, 


1.8614c., base, for 44-inch and heavier, with the same advances 
for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.86%4c.; 
Flange quality, 1.96%c. Store prices on Plates are as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2e. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to, 2.20c.; 
3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 inches 
wide, 2.35c. to 2.45¢c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 2.15c. to 
2.25¢c.; Flange quality, 25¢. extra. 

Bars.—.\n effort is being made by the leading Iron Bar 
producer to secure a minimum of 1.70c. basis, Chicago, on 
Iron Bars. Meanwhile other large producers are satisfied 
with 1.65c., for the time being at least. Steel Bars are firm 
and mills are two to four months behind in their deliveries. 
We quote: Iron Bars, 1.60c. to 1.65¢.; Steel Bars, 1.6614c., 
both half extras; Hoops, 2.10c. to 2.20c. rates, full extras; 
Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.7644c., half extras, and Hard 
Steel Angles and Bars at about 10c. below the price of Soft 
Steel. In store prices Steel Bars and Bands are being held 
at a minimum of 1.85c., base, half extras; Steel Angles and 
Shapes, 1.95c., half extras, and Soft Steel Hoops, 2.20c., full 
extras, with 5c. to 10c. higher than the minimum prices 
named for small quantities from store. 

Merchant Steel.—There is an intimation that premiums 
may not be impossible on some lines in which mills are the 
farthest behind their orders, but none has actually been 
demanded thus far. Current prices for delivery of straight 
lots not covered by contract are as follows: Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 1.91'%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.86%4c.; 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
1.8614c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.2144c.; Rail- 
way Spring, 1.86%c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6Y4c. to 8c.; 
special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting, 50 per 
cent. discount in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car 
lots in base territory. 

Merchant Pipe.—Conditions are unchanged and no 
relief is immediately in sight for the producers, who are 
forced to sell at less than cost of manufacture. Current 
discounts to consumers from mill on Black Steel Pipe are 
77.35 to 77.85 per cent. discount on base sizes, % to 6 
inches, with Galvanized Steel quoted at 10 points less dis- 
count. Iron has not gone as low in proportion to Steel, how- 
ever, and most producers are asking more than the 1% points 
differential. Jobbers are buying Steel Pipe at 81 per cent. 
discount, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and better. Chicago jobbers are 
charging 76 to 77 per cent. discount from store in small 
lots. 

Boiler Tubes.—The market is strong and prices are 
well maintained. The following are official discounts, f.o.b. 
Chicago, in car lots: Steel Tubes, 62.35; Iron, 51.35; Seam- 
less, 50.85. Store prices are nominally unchanged, as fol- 


lows: 
Steel. Iron. Seamless. 


5 Oe 2 ibs oivictcraeuns 40 35 4214 
1% te 2 feekee.......-...-. 50 35 35 
po eer ee 52% 35 30 
ae Oe OF Se oiddes tewexes 60 47% 42% 
6 inches and larger.......... 50 35 ° 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The advance named last week is being 
well maintained for current car lot business. No contracts 
of moment have been entered within a week, though current 
business is heavy. Prices on routine business are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Chicago, per net ton: Water Pipe, 4-inch, 
$29.50: 6, 8 and 10 inch, $28.50; 12-inch and larger, $27.50 
per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 
Large municipal contracts are of course placed at lower 
basis than this. The city of Chicago last week closed an 
order for 2300 tons of 4-inch Pipe with the leading producer. 

Coke.—Car shortage is becoming a larger and larger 
cloud on the horizon, and the relief that was promised from 
the Milwaukee by-product ovens is withdrawn for the pres- 
ent, that interest being obligated up to its full capacity in 
Foundry Coke for several months. The new by-product 
plant at South Chicago is hoped to be in operation before 
Christmas, with the output of 120 ovens or at least part of 
them. Prices on Connellsville Foundry Coke are firm on 
the basis of $2.50, Connellsville, or $5.15, Chicago, for Foun- 
dry Coke and $1.90 to $2 at the ovens, or $4.55 to $4.65 to 
users of Furnace Coke outside of blast furnaces who pay 
the regular $2.65 freight rate, while blast furnaces have a 
rate of $2.35. 

Old Materials.—The Chicago & Northwestern road dis- 
posed of a round lot of Scrap at prices ranging slightly high- 
er than those secured by the Burlington the week previous. 
There is a wide difference between dealers asking prices 
and prices at which local consumers will buy; and the ac- 
tual tonnage moving is correspondingly small. The following 
quotations represent the range of prices paid by large con- 
sumers from producers and dealers in car lots and greater, 
f.o.b. Chicago : 


Ce ii a cg Wha eb cbc wbwe cee ves $20.00 to $20.50 
Old Stee! Rails, 4 feet and over....... 15.00to 15.50 
Old Steel pa. lon o Soe . nes 14.50 to 15.00 
eavy Relayin ails. subject to in- 
7 spection og ‘ . vlads Megat atecngees 23.50 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 19.50 to 20.00 
ok oan cagnbben se aues 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap.........-.- 14.00 to 14.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
WE Ss baits ce.ducowevanadaeenes 11.50 to 12.00 


—— 
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The following quotations are per net ton: 





Brom Wish PIAGGB. <.vccveccvcscsecres $17.50 to $18.00 
Brom Car ARICBs.cccccccsseuccsecese 22.50 to 23.00 
Beeel Car Axles. ..ccscccsvesvessene 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............- 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............+-+ 15.00 to 15.5u 
Locomotive ‘Tires, smooth............ 14..5to 14.00 
Railway Springs........-.seeeeeeeee 13.50 to 14.0) 
MEUM oc osc sc ces cesescvercosses 16.0) to 1650 
Se ga) Saree 12.00 to 

Wrought Vipes and Flues............ 11.75 to 

ee rer 11.75 to 

Iron Axle Tarming®.......ccccesccees 11.00 to 

Bott Gieel. Ante Termiass. . 0000s 000% 10.75 to 

Machine Shop Turnings.............. 10.75 to 

| cincivce bene Osc he eae 9.00 to 9.2 
Diieed DOTIRGE, Bes vc. cvccd vecveseses 9.00 to 9.25 
Oe Dee eee bee eae es eed a ee 9.25 to 9.50 
Cheebtry BPR ois sc cps cece cscscee's 8.25 to 8.54) 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 10.75 to 11.25 
Dee. “1 Se TIGRE. os ok skis wes barcnes 0% 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 11.75 to 12.00 
ee eR ee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 13.00 to 13.25 


Metals.—Pig Tin is weaker in tone and %c. lower in 
price. We quote Casting Copper in car lots 16%4c. to 16%c. ; 
Lake, 16%c. to 17c., less than car lots 4c. to 4c. higher; 
Pig Tin, car lots, 34%c. to 35c.; smaller lots, 35%4c. to 
86c. Spelter is held at 6c. for car lots and 6%c. to 6c. 
for small lots. Lead is 4.90c. for 50-ton lots, 4.95c. for car 
lots and 5%4c. to 544c. for small lots. Sheet Zinc is $7.50 list, 
f.o.b. Laselle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals 
we quote: Copper Wire, 1444c.; Heavy Copper, 13'%4c. ; Cop- 
per Bottoms, 13c.; Copper Clips, 13%4c.; Red Brass, 13%4c. ; 
Red Brass Borings, 10%4c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 9\4c.; 
Yellow Brass Borings, 8c.; Light Brass, 7%4c.; Lead Pipe, 
414c.; Tea Lead, 4c.; Zine, 4144c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Block 
Tin Pipe, 29c. 

——3--o—____- 


Cincinnati. 


FirtH AND MAIN Sts., Sept. 6, 1905.—(By T'elegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The actual business transacted in this terri- 
tory during the past week shows no material gain over the 
week preceding. Prices for both Northern and Southern 
Irons are holding firm and are practically unchanged from 
last report. There is apparently quite a strong undertone 
manifested, and a very good feeling prevails throughout the 
trade. The foundry trade taken as a whole is reported as more 
active, most of the founders having covered for immediate 
needs some weeks since. Reports from adjacent territory 
show an increased demand for both Basic and Malleable 
grades, principally from the West, however. Gray Forge 
and the lower grades are said to be almost a drug on the 
market, and Southern furnaces are reported as very anxious 
to dispose of considerable tonnage they have on hand. High 
grades of Soft Iron from the South are not so plentiful, and 
the situation is quite satisfactory. The demand for Northern 
Iron seems to be improved and the market in this respect 
looks better. The action of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in contracting for a portion of the Iron desired, 
with a fair prospect of another purchase later, has not been 
without its effect on the market in general, as a heavy ton- 
nage will no doubt be diverted to the manufacture of Bes- 
semer that otherwise would have gone into the Foundry 
grades. The feeling generally appears to be that so far as 
prices are concerned they are well established and bid fair to 
remain so for some time to come. Sales reported during the 
week are as follows: Five hundred tons of Southern No. 2 
for Louisville delivery, 500 tons each of Northern and South- 
ern to a concern in Indianapolis, 1000 tons No. 2 Soft to a 
northern Ohio concern, 600 tons to a central Ohio stove 
works and about 1500 tons to a Michigan plant, delivery to 
cover the first six months of next year. We note but two 
inquiries of any tonnage, one being for 2000 tons from a 
central Ohio manufacturer and one for 3200 tons of Southern 
Iron covering the last quarter’s delivery from Michigan. 
Freight rates from Hanging Rock, $1.15, and from Birming- 
ham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


ty ae a Ferree $14.75 to $15.25 
SrCONeD “CN Os he os bc os cc ex eces 14.25 to 14.75 
SNOUT UMNO SOIT I i. bein bind sme b 0's 1875 to 14.25 
i ae ee 18.25 to 13.75 
Sonthern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 1275 to 13.25 
ee en, ME Ra ca wh eee tece se 18.15 to 18.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 15.65 to 15.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 15.15 to 15.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 14.65 to 14.90 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $17.75 to $18 25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 17.75 to 18.00 


Coke.—The market is strong and shows continued im- 
provement. Apparently there is not much new business 
moving, but prices have advanced a shade. We quote, f.o.b. 
ovens, as follows: Connellsville Foundry, $2.50 to $2.75; 
Furnace, $2 to $2.25; Virginia Foundry, $2.40 to $2.50; 
Furnace, $2.25. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation is unchanged 
and a heavy tonnage is being booked. Conditions are ex- 
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pected to show very little change along this line, the mills 
having all that they can handle. We quote, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with 
half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full ex- 
tras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.63¢c., with half extras; 
the same in small lots, 1.85c., with full extras; Base Angles, 
1.78c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 
1.78¢.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.78c., in carload lots; 
in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 
2.15¢c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 
2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 and 
heavier, 1.83c., in carload lots. 


Old Material.—Trade is more active than it has been 
for some weeks and considerable tonnage has been sold. 
Dealers anticipate more activity during the present month 
than since early spring. Prices are about the same so far 
as we can learn, although we are inclined to believe they 
have strengthened somewhat. We quote dealers’ prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
Scrap, $14 to $15 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $12 to 
$12.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $18 to $19 per gross ton; 
Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $13 to $14 per gross ton; 
Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and upward, $22 to $23 per gross 
ton; Iron Axles, $19 to $20 per net ton; Car Wheels, $14 to 
$15 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $12 to $12.50 per 
gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per gross 
ton. 

ee —--———————— 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10, September 5, 1905. 

Iron Ore.—Delays have been the lot of the lake fleet in 
the past week. Boats were badly bunched at the head of the 
lakes; a storm in the upper lake region delayed loading as 
well as the movement of vessels and a double holiday on the 
docks caused further delay. Vessel tonnage is being diverted 
to the Coal trade constantly, thus cutting down the avail- 
able supply for moving Ore. In addition docks are crowded 
with Ore and all movement must be direct to furnaces. Fur- 
nace stock room is limited and the car supply is growing 
shorter, so that a lighter Ore movement for the remainder of 
the season is indicated. Shippers say they could well afford 
to slacken the pace for the remainder of the year in view of 
what has been done up to September 1. Rates remain at 
75e. from Duluth to Ohio ports, 70c. from Marquette and 
60c. from Escanaba. 


Pig Iron.—Some buying of Foundry Iron has been re- 
ported at $14.25 in the Valleys, but it is beginning to be 
apparent that the furnaces which have so little business 
that they will take this price are few. This strength- 
ens the position of those who have been holding for $14.50. 
The purchase by the Steel Corporation of its September 
needs in Bessemer Iron has helped that market. Producers 
find that their market is growing in circles not connected 
with the United States Steel Corporation and that they 
are less dependent on the buying of that organization. The 
general buying therefore seems to have a greater influence 
on the market than the action of the corporation. The 
statement is made that most of the low priced Iron is out 
of the market and sales are made at $14.50 in the Valleys. 
The demand for Basic has been strong, with one or two 
contracts closed aggregating close to 10,000 tons. The 
Malleable trade is in the same condition, the price holding 
at $14.50 in the Valleys. The Coke market is stronger, with 
the buying of such a nature that higher prices are antici- 
pated. The market is $2.35 to $2.50 for the best grades of 
72-hour Coke, while Furnace Coke sells at $2 at the oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Announcement was made in 
the past week that the American Shipbuilding Company 
has closed contracts for two new boats to be delivered by 
the opening of navigation in 1906. This is part of the orders 
for seven vessels reported in this column as pending. It is 
expected that the other five will be placed shortly. Advices 
come from various points on the lake that other boats are 
wanted and deliveries will decide whether the orders will 
or will not be placed. Provision had been made that speci- 
fications for Steel for the seven boats will apply on old con- 
tracts. Regardless of the strike tying up building work the 
Structura! situation is strong, most of the mills being in a 
position where further orders cannot be taken for this year’s 
delivery. The practice is continued of taking orders and 
specifications together, the mills being at liberty to ship the 
Steel when they can conveniently do so. Jobbers are ship- 
ping out material almost as fast as received and business 
at a-premium of from $5 to $7 a ton is still going to the 
smaller mills. The demand for Plates is increasing and 
the mills are reporting a shortage. New business and speci- 
fications against old contracts are coming in steadily, giving 
a healthy tone to trading. The price has remained firm at 
1.60c., Pittsburgh. Bar buying has reached a boom stage. 
The demand for Bar Tron is stronger than at any time this 
year and the big orders placed during the past six weeks 
have filled up the mills to such a point that higher prices are 
asked. The rise is partly due, however, to the action of 
the Scrap dealers in putting up prices. The recent advance 
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in Bar Iron to 1.70c. at the mill did not seem to check the 
activity. In addition there is a much stronger buying move- 
ment among the consumers of Steel Bars, specifications being 
heavy and new orders coming in steadily, all indicating an 
increased consumption. The price holds at 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, for both Bessemer and Open Hearth. There is some- 
thing approaching a serious shortage of Billets in this terri- 
tory. Some of the larger consumers have had inquiries in 
the market for the past three weeks and it is a question 
where the Steel is to come from. Prices have held at the 
top. with a further tendency upward. Buying has been free 
at $26 to $27, Pittsburgh, for Bessemer 4 x 4 inch Billets, 
and higher for Forging Billets. Some good inquiries are up 
for Rails, but no orders have been placed. The Sheet market 
is a little stronger, the larger mills which were cutting prices 
to get business seeming to be better satisfied. Prices out of 
stock remain unchanged at 2.15c. for No. 10 Blue Annealed, 
2.65¢e. for No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled and 3.65c. for No. 
28 Galvanized. 


Old Material.—With the increased activity among the 
rolling mills the market has been strengthened for Scrap, 
and there is a better buying movement. Prices are stronger 
but have not changed much. The following represent deal- 
ers’ quotations to the consumer, gross tons: Old Steel Rails, 
$15; Old Iron Rails, $20 to $21; Old Car Wheels, $15 to 
$15.50: Heavy Melting Steel, $15 to $15.50. Net tons: Cast 
Borings, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 1 Busheling, $13.50 to $14; No. 
1 Railroad Wrought, $15.50 to $16; Iron Car Axles (nom- 
inal), $21 to $22; No. 1 Cast, $13.50 to $14; Stove Plate, 
$10 to $10.50; Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $10 


to $10.50. 
—_~++o—__- 


Philadelphia. 


REAL Estate Trust Co. BurLtpine, September 5, 1905. 


The indifference which has characterized buyers during 
the past three or four months has been pretty well dissipated 
and they are now showing some eagerness to place orders. 
This is more apparent in some lines than in others, although 
there is a better tone throughout the entire market, and the 
movement will no doubt become more general as the month 
advances. Consumption, which has been heavy during the 
entire year, is sure to show a considerable increase from this 
time forward and everything that can be turned out will no 
doubt be promptly taken. Prices will naturally be better, 
but no such advance is expected as in former boom periods. 
There are several reasons for this, one being that the pro- 
ductive capacity is so great that there need be no absolute 
scarcity, and neither need there be any great advance in 
prices to stimulate the output. These much to be desired 
conditions have been evolved from experiences during the 
past five or six years and are in no small degree due to the 
increased conservatism of buyers. Twice if not three times 
during the period named they have found that in trying to 
protect themselves by contracts extending over six months to 
a year they made serious mistakes. This year, for instance, 
they ran prices up to figures at least $1 to $1.50 more than 
they need to have paid; and in 1903 they did still worse, hav- 
ing forced an advance of $5 to $6 per ton, followed by a still 
heavier decline in 1904. Exception may be taken to the 
statement that buyers forced the advance, but sellers could 
not do it without buyers helping them to do it. If a buyer 
comes in on a strong market and asks for a price for deliv- 
eries covering six months and takes the Iron he stiffens the 
market. and if a half dozen other large buyers do the same 
thing prices are advanced until all along the line everybody 
wants Pig Iron. Then the first buyer thinks he would like 
to cover another quarter and gets quotations at higher prices 
than he expected to pay, but everything looks strong and he 
again takes the Iron. The seller, as a matter of self protec- 
tion, again advances his prices, and so it goes until every 
buyer, big and little, has all the Iron he wants. Then when 
there are no more buyers left the market gets dull and prices 
are less firm. If consumption is maintained deliveries are 
taken without much trouble and prices are held fairly steady, 
even if there is little or no demand; but in nine cases out of 
ten buyers have engaged more Iron than they expected they 
would need and it is this that eventually starts the market 
on the down grade, and the higher the price the more rapid 
the decline. The present attitude of buyers is more con- 
servative. If prices are going higher they are ready to pay 
whatever rates the conditions seem to warrant. They may 
perhaps have to pay more money for a while: but on the 
other hand they are all to the good if there is a decline. 
The impression among buyers is that they will have to pay 
an advance, possibly 50c. or it may be $1 more. but they are 
not inclined to force it by making purchases for extended 
deliveries. There is a reasonably good prosnect that 8.000,- 


000 tons of Pig Tron will be consumed during the remainder 
of 1905. Tf a tonnage in proportion to that is bought within 
80 days prices, of course, would go clean out of sight: but 
the same tonnage divided into weekly or monthlv purchases 
would amount to precisely the same thing as rerards bnvers 
and sellers, and it would certainly prevent either a boom 
in prices or a reaction to lower prices. Buyers are getting 
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educated to new methods and sellers are equally desirous to 
eliminate the speculative element as far as it is possible to 
do so. The outlook, therefore, indicates a steady, active 
market during the remainder of the year, and possibly at a 
somewhat higher range of prices. 


Pig Iron.—The market has shown considerable activity 
during the past few days, with prospects that it will be still 
more active as the season advances. Consumers are evidently 
beginning to give serious consideration to their probable re- 
quirements during the remainder of the year, and if it were 
not for the certainty of a large supply prices would begin 
to jump. The capacity for production, however, is believed 
to be entirely adequate, so that the movement in prices will 
be on conservative lines and no great anxiety is felt in 
regard to a runaway market; but a very active demand dur- 
ing the next few weeks seems to be assured. Contracts are 
rapidly approaching completion and renewals must be made 
on best terms that can be arranged. Makers of Pig Iron are 
disposed to meet buyers at satisfactory figures, but the course 
of prices will depend in no small degree upon the action 
of buyers. This feature has been considered in the prelim- 
inary remarks, so that it need only be said that the mar- 
ket will be very largely in their hands during the next few 
weeks. Sellers will not refuse a reasonable amount of busi- 
ness at about to-day’s prices, but if it is thrust on them 
as it was several months ago it will be difficult to avoid sim- 
ilar results—viz., large sales at advancing prices—followed 
by a period of stagnation at declining prices, both of which 
could have been avoided by shorter contracts. The next 
few weeks will tell the story, however, and in the meanwhile 
negotiations are in progress for considerable tonnages on 
the basis of about $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 2 X Foundry, 
$15.50 to $15.75 for Basic and $20.75 to $21 for Low Phos- 
phorus. Sales of the first named have been in fairly large 
sized lots, but nothing of importance has been done in Basic, 
which is strongly held at $15.50 as a minimum figure. Low 
Phosphorus shows more activity than it has for months past. 
Lots of from 500 to 5000 tons each have been closed with 
a number of smaller lots still under negotiation. The range 
of prices for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries at this writ- 
ing would be about as follows: 


eG Ee NS ay a pine ek ee w ew mae $17.25 to $17.50 
No. 2 X ny ee ere 16..5to 16.50 
/ SSSR err eet 15.75 to 16.00 
Standard Gray Forge Picwrdéeaewuut ads 14.75 to 15.06 
DEM eid i wee Revue seccudcecceeuaws 15.50 to 15.75 
RON WR cea ea 4s Caderianmaaes 20.50 to 21.40 
ee i Wa was exe Cavin wus 15.75 to 16.00 
Southern No. 2 X. on dock........... 15.00 to 15.25 
ey GPS Oink dio cccswweades 14.50 to 14.75 


Ferromanganese.— There is not much doing, but. the 
offerings are light, and about $48, c.i.f., would have to be 
paid for prompt shipments. 


Ferrosilicon.—Not much demand, but $93 to $95 would 
have to be paid for 80 per cent. Silicon. 


Steel.—The market is very active and prices are de- 
cidedly strong. Large lots of Open Hearth Steel can be 
had for about $27, delivered, but $27.50 is quoted on small 
lots. Mills very full of work and somewhat pushed for 
prompt shipments. 

Muck Bars.—The market is again in a very dead con- 
dition and prices are hard to quote. Something might per- 
haps be done at $26.50, sellers’ mill, but they ask $27 and 
upward. A sale of 1000 tons, special quality, was made last 
week at $28, delivered. 

Plates.—There is a better demand and the dullness ex- 
perienced during the past few weeks is gradually passing 
away. Some of the demand is from the West, from which 
it is assumed that the mills in that district have all the 
business they can handle. Locally consumers are very 
busy, but there is no difficulty in getting fairly prompt de- 
liveries of all the material they want. 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 

Tank. Bridge and Boat Steel, over 14 

PUG WN. a 6b ci se dcneeewdadnaas 1.73% 1.78% 
Tank. Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 

lar Plates. 14 inches wide and under. z 63 1.68 
Fiange or Boller Steel... ..cccccccecs 1.83 1.88 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 

ee Se Me doe 6k b 08 ad tae once 1.93 1.98% 
ee ONE edna euneee wesc con 2.03 2.081% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23 2.28% 

‘The above are base prices for 4-inch and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply: Per 100 

UE MS deb ceadbeddtcduseensa $0.10 pounds extra. 
Nos. 5 270 5. 2. We reat einen waale 15 be 
Se ee re Seeds sh saaeie eed duaies -25 “ 
Plates over 100 Oe ee Pe wns wens .O5 = 
Plates over 119 to 115 Inches......... 10 « 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches......... 15 - 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches......... -25 _ 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches......... .50 - 
Plates over 180 tmehes. ..cccccccccece 1.00 ” 


Structural Material.—There is little to be said in 
regard to this interest, except that there is no abatement in 
the demand, with very little chance of any easing up for 
a long time to come. Prices have been advanced some- 
what and are now quoted at 1.88%4c. to 2c., delivered, for 
Beams and Channels up to 15 inches and a tenth more for 
large sizes. Small Angles 1.8814c. to 2.10c. 
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Bars.—There is a good demand and full prices have to be 
paid for Best Refined Iron. The mills are not pressed with 
orders, but they have enough to keep them comfortably 
employed, and manufacturers are sanguine that they will see 
both a better demand and better prices in the near future. 
Steel Bars are firm, but as a rule orders can be placed at 
1.63\4c. for either Refined Iron or Soft Steel Bars. 


Sheets.—Business does not come out as freely as ex- 
pected and manufacturers are disappointed at the indiffer- 
ence which buyers manifest. Small lots are in pretty good 
demand, but at best it is merely a hand-to-mouth business 
at about the following prices, viz.: 18 to 20 gauge, 2.30c. ; 
22 to 24 gauge, 2.40c.; 25 and 26 gauge, 2.50c.; 27 gauge, 
2.60c., and 28 gauge, 2.70c. 


Old Material.—There is very little change in the Scrap 
trade, prices being about the same as last week. Holders 
are firm, but consumers manage to pick up odd lots at in- 
side figures and so far have been able to supply their most 
pressing requirements, but the final outcome is still some- 
what doubtful. Low Phosphorus Scrap sold at $20.50 for 
0.35 per cent., but a dollar more would have to be paid for 
strictly 0.03 per cent. Bids and offers are as follows for 
deliveries in buyers’ yards: 


os. 6S Se $16.00 to $16.25 
eR re ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Se SS dis osc Sb sans ..-- 21.00to 21.50 
eee 25.00 to 25.50 
POE BOOM TEBE... 6. sa cescecessoninecn 22.00 to 23.00 
i Te, vb s.c ev anee sesh boned 15.50 to 16.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 20.50to 21.00 


No. 1 Yard Scrap 
Long and Short 
Machinery Scrap 
peoneet ae Se x 4 

ie ae Pe GE GUO a 5 6.0 0 coco’ 15.00 . 
No. 2 Light Ordimary................ 12.00 to 12.60 
pine eng of 

xle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... j 
Cast boriaae ce AaB te 1OoD 
Stove Plates 





Pittsburgh. 


ParK BurILpine, September 6, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The purchase of 25,000 tons of Bessemer 
by the United States Steel Corporation has firmed up the 
market a good deal and the two leading sellers, the Bessemer 
Pig Iron Association and W. P. Snyder & Co., are holding 
Bessemer Iron at $15, Valley furnace, and refuse to sell at 
less than this price. It is possible, however, that some small 
lots of Bessemer in the hands of dealers and piled up at 
furnaces outside the association could be bought at $14.75, at 
furnace. A leading consumer has bought upward of 10,000 
tons of standard Bessemer for balance of year delivery at 
prices ranging from $14.35 up to $14.75, Valley furnace. 
The low price of $14.35 on part of this Iron is explained 
by the fact that the consumer got an option on it several 
weeks before prices advanced and exercised it. We note 
other sales of upward of 10,000 tons of standard Bessemer 
for balance of the year delivery at $14.45 to $14.75, Valley 
furnace, one sale of 5000 tons having been made at $14.75 
deliveries 1000 tons a month, September to January. We 
quote Bessemer and Basic Iron at $14.75 to $15, Valley fur- 
nace, equal to $15.60 to $15.85, Pittsburgh. There is more 
inquiry for Foundry Iron than for some time, Northern 
brands of No. 2 being very firm at $14.25 to $14.50, Valley 
furnace. We note sales of 2500 tons at the lower price 
which is equal to $15.10, Pittsburgh. Forge Iron. which 
has been very dull for some time, is showing betterment 
two local consumers being in the market for 1500 tons each. 
aro _— ag are held at about $13.75, Valley, 
or .60, Pittsburgh, but on a i i - 
si. ” firm offer this might be shad 

Steel.—We note a continued scarcity in Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Steel, and it is doubtful if Bessemer Billets 
could be bought to-day at less than $25, maker’s mill, while 
Open Hearth Billets, ordinary Carbons, are held at $26 to 
$27, maker’s mill. Forging Billets are searce and higher in 
price and are held at $29 to $31, depending on specifications. 
The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., has started 
up its 23-inch blooming mill and 12-inch finishing train, 
which have been idle some time undergoing repairs. Its 
Open Hearth Steel plant, comprising four 25-ton Basic and 
one 35-ton acid furnaces, is running full, making about 400 
tons a day of Billets and Sheet Bars, all of which is used by 
the company in the manufacture of Hoops, Bands and Cotton 


Ties. It has not been a seller of Steel in the open market 
for some time. 


(By Mail.) 


The event of the week was the placing of contracts by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 12,000 or more 
Steel cars, of which the Pressed Steel Car Company got 
about 8500, the balance going to the Standard Steel Car 
Company and American Car & Foundry Company. The 
Cambria Steel Company did not get any of these Steel cars 
to build, as it is not in position to make deliveries wanted. 
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These contracts for Steel cars mean a consumption of 125,- 
000 tons or more of Steel Plates and Small Shapes, which in- 
sures steady work to the larger Plate mills through the win- 
ter months. The same railroad company is expected to place 
orders for more cars in the near future. The Midvale Steel 
Company, Philadelphia, which was in the market recently 
for 5000 to 10,000 tons of Standard Bessemer Iron for bal- 
ance of the year delivery, has not placed contracts with any 
of the furnaces in this district for this Iron, but has bought 
upward of 7000 tons of Low Phosphorus Iron at about 
$20.75, delivered at its works, the business going to Kastern 
makers. The Pig Iron market has been rather quiet since 
the purchase of the United States Steel Corporation, but 
prices are very strong, some of the larger sellers asking 
$15 at Valley furnace for Bessemer and Basic Iron for bal- 
ance of the year delivery. Some of the smaller dealers and 
furnaces outside of the Bessemer Pig Iron Association are 
quoting $14.50 to $14.75 at furnace for prompt Iron, but 
$14.50 is absolute minimum of the market and very little 
Iron could be had at this price. Stocks held by Valley 
furnaces are pretty well worked off and the Bessemer Iron 
market is very strong. There is only a fair inquiry for 
Foundry Iron, sellers quoting $14.25 to $14.50 at Valley 
furnace, with the probability that $14 at furnace could be 
done on very desirable tonnage. Forge Iron is not so dull and 
is nominally $13.75, Valley, or $14.60, Pittsburgh. Steel 
continues scarce, Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets for 
prompt delivery bringing $25 and upward. General condi- 
tions in Finished Iron and Steel are very good, and in Plates, 
Steel Bars and Structural Steel the mills are gorged with 
tonnage, leading concerns being out of the market as sellers 
of these products for balance of the year delivery. The 
Scrap and Coke trades are more active and prices are firmer. 
Sheets and Tin Plate have improved perceptibly in demand. 


Ferromanganese.—A leading local interest has been a 
heavy buyer of foreign Ferro, taking 5000 to 10,000 tons at 
$49.50, delivered, Pittsburgh. The general demand is quite 
active and we quote foreign 80 per cent. Ferro at $49.50 to 
$50, Pittsburgh. 

Rods.—There is only a fair inquiry for Rods. We 
quote Bessemer and Open Hearth at $31 to $31.50, and 
Chain Rods $32.50 to $33, maker’s mill. 


Steel Rails.—Western railroads have placed additional 
heavy tonnages for 1906 delivery. The Rail mills have 
booked practically all the tonnage they can turn out this 
year and inquiries for next year are active. Light Rails are 
in fairly active demand and we quote 30-lb. to 45-lb. Sec- 
tions at $25: 25-lb., $26: 20-lb., $28, and 16-Ib., $29. maker’s 
mill. Some of the smaller mills that roll Light Rails might 
shade these prices about $1 a ton. 


Skelp.—A good deal of tonnage in Skelp has recently 
been placed and the mills are pretty well filled for the next 
several months. The market is quite firm and we quote: 
Bessemer Grooved Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55¢c.; Open Hearth, 
1.55¢. to 1.60c.: Sheared, $1 advance; Grooved Iron Skelp, 
1.60c.: Sheared, 1.67%4c. to 1.70c., maker’s mill. For very 
desirable sizes some mills might slightly shade these prices. 

Plates.—The order for 12,000 or more Steel Cars 
placed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company means a con- 
sumption of upward of 125,000 tons of Plates and Small 
Shapes, and the leading Plate mills that will share in this 
tonnage are assured of full work for the next four or five 
months. The general demand for Plates from Boiler shops 
and other consumers is very active, and there probably 
never was a time when the Plate mills had as much work 
ahead of them as they have at present. As yet there are no 
indications of an advance in prices, but it would seem the 
time is near when premiums will have to be paid for prompt 
shipment. We quote Tank Plates, %4 inch thick, 6% to 14 
inches wide, 1.50c., base; over 14 inches wide and up to 100 
inches in width, 1.60c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras 
over the above prices are as follows: 


Extra per 
100 pounds. 

Gauges lighter than %4-inch to and including 3-16- 

inch Piates on thin edges... .......ceeeeeeees $0.10 
Gauges No. 7 and No. 8.......- 6c eee e cece eeees 15 
GBawMe Noi O.. 6. 6ccns cevegwes cccswcccdisees owes .25 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches.........+-+-ee05- .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches...........--5++5 .10 
Plates over 115 to 12@ imches...........0eeeee% 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches............-esees 25: 
Plates over 125 to 180 inches............0e00% .50 
Plates over 190 UGMOS. oo noc cc cc ccccccessacves 1.00 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 

narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
Complete CircleS.... 2.0.2.0. ees eceeseecccecces -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates.............+.+. 10 
Marine, “ A. B. M. A.,” and ordinary Fire Box 

SE ein cin «n'a vbw 0.0 04 Fee DARKE DO MESS 
i an eka Se O8'Ob wh peg .80 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel... .........cceeeeees .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 


TermMs.—Net cash 39 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid -vithin ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.40c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with ali rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 
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Structural Material.—Effective September 1, prices on 
Structural Steel were advanced $2 a ton, this action being 
generally anticipated by the trade on account of the enor- 
mous demand and the fact that the mills are filled up for 
months and are very much behind in deliveries. A good deal 
of work has been placed and much more is in sight. Much 
work is yet to come in which was not covered before the 
advance was made. A large job that is in the market is a 
Steel bridge to be built across the river at Ironton, Ohio, by 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad and which 
will require 11,000 to 12,000 tons. The Vilsack Building, on 
Second avenue, this city, is in the market, and the material 
for the Phipps office building, on Penn avenue, has been 
placed with a local mill. Structural fitting shops complain 
very much of tardy deliveries by the mills, particularly in 
Open Hearth Material, and a good deal of work is being 
held up. We revise prices and now quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, up to 15-inch, 1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; Angles, 
3.x 2 x \&% inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.70c.; Angles, 
8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.80c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 
1.70c. ; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel Bar 
card Angles, Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.60c., base, 
for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the 
Standard Steel Bar card. 

Sheets.—A moderate amount of new tonnage is being 
placed and the mills as a rule have more orders on their 
books than for some time. There is a good deal of complaint 
by the mills over the low prices ruling for Sheets in compari- 
son with the high prices being charged for Sheet Bars, and 
it is explained there is very little money at present prices 
for the mills that buy their Sheet Bars in the open market. 
Prices are firm and we quote: Black Sheets, box annealed, 
one pass through cold rolls, No. 24 gauge, 2.05c. to 2.10e.; 
No. 26, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; No. 27, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; No. 28, 
2.25¢c. to 2.30c. The lower prices quoted on Black Sheets 
represent minimum of the market and are obtainable only 
on large tonnage. Galvanized Sheets are quite firm and we 
quote: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.95¢. to 3c.; No. 27, 3.10c. to 3.15c.; No. 28, 3.30c. to 3.35c. 
We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.65 to 
$1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 
gauge, at $2.85 to $2.95 for 2\4-inch corrugation. Jobbers 
charge the usual advances over above prices for small lots 
from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.-—A heavy tonnage is being placed 
in both Iron and Steel Bars, and the leading mills have all 
the tonnage on their books in Steel Bars that they can turn 
out in the next three or four months. Tonnage in Iron Bars 
is also heavy, and the recent advance of $2 a ton in prices of 
Iron Bars made by the Republic Iron & Steel Compuny is 
being firmly held. We quote Iron Bars at 1.60c., Youngs- 
town, equal to 1.65c., Pittsburgh, while Steel Bars are 1.50c., 
base, half extras, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carloads and larger 
lots. 

Hoops and Bands.—A very heavy tonnage is being 
placed in Hoops and at the full price of 1.65c., at mill. 
Bands are also quite active in demand, while specifications 
on old contracts are coming in very freely. We quote Hoops 
at 1.65c., at mill, and Bands at 1.50c., extras as per Steel 
card. 


Tin Plate.—While the demand is not as heavy as the 
mills would like to have it, yet it is improving to some ex- 
tent, and several plants that have been idle since July 1 for 
inventory and repairs and also for lack of orders have 
booked sufficient orders to warrant starting up and will do so 
in a short time. We continue to quote at $3.50 to $3.55, 
base, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 
These prices, however, are shaded by jobbers and some of 
the mills to the extent of 15c. a box or more. 


Merchant Steel.—The mills report a heavy volume of 
business, while specifications on large contracts made some 
time ago are coming in very freely. Prices on current orders 
not covered by contracts are as follows: Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.50¢. to 1.55¢.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Tire, 1.65c- to 1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.15c. to 2.20c; 
Railway Spring Steel, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 
5l4c. to 8c. for ordinary grades; special grades, 12c. and up- 
ward. Shafting is in fair demand, discounts being 50 per 
cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. in less than carloads. 


Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues active and 
prices are firm on the basis of $1.65 to $1.70 per 100 Ibs., 
maker’s mill. 


Spelter.—While the demand is dull, prices are firm and 
higher and we quote prime grades of Western at 5.60c., St. 
Louis, equal to 5.72M4c., Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—The Ohio Fuel Supply Company has 
placed a contract with the National Tube Company for 
about 60 miles of 18-inch Line Pipe, to take natural gas 
from Xenia to Cincinnati, Ohio. The balance of the line 
from Columbus to Xenia will likely be laid next spring, 
when 50 miles or more of 18-inch Pipe will be needed. A 
local mill has also taken a contract for 15 miles of 10-inch 
Line Pipe. Tonnage in Merchant sizes is fairly large, but 
prices are low. In oil country goods demand is absolutely 
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flat and has been all this year. Merchant sizes of Pipe 
are being sold at 79 to 80 per cent. off, the lower price being 
made to the large trade only. Official discounts, which are 
shaded 4 to 5 points, are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 





Steel. \o Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galy. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% and \% inch....... 67 51 65 49 
% and & inch....... 71 59 69 57 
% to 6 inches....... 75 65 73% 63% 
2 OO Be MOS 6 bocce 70 55 6814 53 
Extra strong, plain 
ends, ‘4 to % inch. .60 48 58 46 
\%, to 4 inches....... 67 55 65 53 
4% to 8 inches.......63 51 61 49 
Double extra strong, 
Diain ends, \ to 8 in.56 45 54 43 


_ Boiler Tubes.—The demand continues very active, 
prices being firm and the mills from three to four weeks be- 
hind in deliveries. Discounts to consumers are as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 

Iron. Steel. 


he. DS ee ee 41 44 
2, Be Pas ve ca cane rues aawead 41 56 
Sh GOS C0 o.0 6 eNn a conden mne wae 46 58 
Oar Side a. €0k ds cosuveanwe ae 53 64 
SOU Rep as 6 60 kab CER Ak cde weds 41 56 


Coke.—The demand for both Furnace and Foundry Coke 
is much better than for some time and several inquiries are 
in the market for Furnace Coke for shipment through first 
half of next year. Firm offers of $2 a ton for Connellsville 
Furnace Coke have been made by furnaces for delivery 
through first half of 1906 and have been declined. Prices 
of Coke are better and strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke 
for prompt shipment is held at $1.90 to $2, at oven, while 
for balance of this year $2 a ton and higher is quoted. Some 
makers have their Foundry Coke product so well sold up 
that they have advanced prices to $2.50 a ton at oven. We 
quote strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke at $1.90 to $2 and 
72-hour Foundry at $2.40 to $2.50, at oven: Main Line 
Furnace Coke, made outside the Connellsville region, is 
held at $1.65 to $1.75 for prompt delivery, and Foundry from 
$2 to $2.25, at oven. The output of Coke is increasing, the 
Upper Connellsville region having gained 8000 tons and the 
Lower Connellsville region 2000 tons in output last week 
over the previous week, the total output of last week having 
been about 350,000 tons, the largest in any one week for 
some months. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—While the actual tonnage of 
Scrap being sold is relatively small there is a good deal of 
inquiry and it is probable that buying will be much heavier 
in the near future. Prices of Heavy Melting Scrap- have 
advanced and it is now held at $15.50 to $16 a ton, some 
sellers refusing absolutely to sell at less than $16. Other 
grades of Scrap are very firm in price, and we quote: No. 1 
Wrought Serap, $15.50 to $16; Cast Iron Borings, $8.25 
to $8.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $13 to $13.25; Cast Steel 
Serap, $14.50; Machinery Cast Scrap, $14.50; Old Steel 
Rails, short pieces, $15 to $15.50; long pieces, $15.50 to $16, 
all in gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


—~-e——_— 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


The total sales of pig iron warrant certificates on the 
New York Produce Exchange for the past week aggregated 
1300 tons, of which were 100 tons foundry, August delivery, 
at $15.50. The other transactions were: 500 tons cash, $15, 
and 300 tons cash, $15.25; 100 tons November, $15.55, and 
300 tons November, $15.60. The following quotations were 
established on call Wednesday noon: 


-—-Regular.——, 


——Foundry.——, 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
CN i. dte dae se waaee gees aaa eke nee 
EE ince» ot i¢ie¢ a $14.90 $15.50 $15.00 $15.75 
CE 5 avlicimeun 6 ouMe 15.20 15.45 15.00 15.75 
TE a. oe eee eens 15.30 15.50 15.30 15.75 
PEE bv dcecddnsnenws 15.20 15.60 15.35 15.75 
SE ns. G6 wee 4a Ome 15.25 16.90 15.35 16.00 
WUNNNET. ccc ccesccues 15.25 16.90 15.40 16.00 
RNS keds ac cdsvwasces 15.25 16.00 ane 16.00 

———_~-e____ 


Bucket dredger shell hoists in the ammunition pas- 
sages are a novelty that has been fitted to the English 
battle ship King Edward VII. These hoists are operated 
by electric motors, upon the same mechanical principles 
as marine dredges. The difference in detail is that the 
bucket is halved, and consists of a bisected steel cylinder, 
slightly larger in diameter than the shell. A pedestal is 
fitted on the ammunition passage flat, which is geared to 
the electric motor, and the base is exactly fitted to re- 
ceive the bottom of the shell. Directly the shell is 
placed in position steel clips attached to the half buckets 
retain it there, and by means of an endless chain and re- 
curring buckets a constant supply is delivered to the gun 
crews. Hand gear is also provided, for use in case the 


electric gear should become disabled. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, September 6, 1905. 

A sure sign of the excellent state of the machinery trade 
is the talk heard in machine tool circles of a contemplated 
advance in prices, which from present indications will soon 
occur. Early in the summer, when business fell off slightly, 
there was some shading of prices, but the demand for me- 
chanical equipment held up so well during the hot weather 
and has increased to such an extent within the past few 
weeks that this has in most instances already been elimi- 
nated and a substantial advance in prices can be looked for. 
Having been practically cleaned out of tools in stock long 
ago by large orders for quick delivery, since which time the 
demand has necessitated the operation of their plants to 
capacity, machine tools builders have been unable to accu- 
mulate the necessary stock to anticipate the fall trade. Now 
the manufacturers find themselves without sufficient stock 
and orders so far ahead that deliveries on some lines cannot 
be made for a couple of months. Owing to the persistent 
efforts of American manufacturers foreign trade is becoming 
an important factor in this market and will undoubtedly in 
the near future result in a considerable expansion. One of 
the large machine tool builders has just received a cable 
order from Italy for some 40 odd lathes. 

The-demand for large power units has been given quite 
an impetus by the decision of some of the leading railroad 
systems to electrify part of their lines to handle suburban 
traffic, and as the other roads perceive the advantages of 
electrical operation they will no doubt change over from 
steam. The result of electrification has been the establishb- 
ment of large central power plants, which have called for the 
purchase of great quantities of power plant equipment. In 
speaking of the building of power plants for great under- 
takings, one who is in a position to know intimates that the 
tendency will be to generate power in one central station in- 
stead of a number of smaller plants stretched along the lines. 
This will result in the building of plants of much greater 
capacity than those now in existence. This policy will not 
only be followed by the railroads, but by the lighting and 
power companies, some of which are already either equipping 
such central stations or drawing plans to do so. The con- 
struction of very large generating stations has to a great 
degree been made feasible by the successful operation of 
steam turbines of large capacity. It will be remembered 
that the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company recently changed 
its order from 5500-kw. to 7500-kw. turbines, and now the 
New York Edison Company has purchased two 8000-kw. 
Curtis turbines. An important lighting company of the East 
which determined some time ago to instal] a 60,000-kw. turbo- 
generator plant of 12 units of 5000 kw. each, two of which 
have already been secured, has decided to install turbines. of 
much greater capacity. The remaining ten turbines to be 
secured will be of 7000 or 8000 kw. capacity each, increas- 
ing the capacity of the plant when completed about 50 per 
cent. and giving it a capacity of over 100,000 kw. instead of 
60,000 kw., as called for by the original plans. 

The fact that the August Belmont interest has by no 
means abandoned plans to curry out the old Steinway tun- 
nel project in order to establish direct connections between 
the Manhattan Subway and Queens County trolley lines 
is illustrated by the purchase several days ago by Mr. Bel- 
mont of nearly half a block of property in Long Island City, 
situated at the corner of West avenue and Fourth street, 
where it is proposed to sink the shaft for the construction 
of the tunnel. The Belmont interest now owns from the 
Long Island Railroad property on the river front back to 
Jackson avenue, where it is understood a large station will 
be erected for the tunnel car lines. Emil Calman & Co., 
manufacturers of varnish, occupy the site purchased by Mr. 
Belmont, and that firm has been given seven months in which 
to vacate. The carrying out of this tunnel project will mean 
a great deal to the machinery trade in New York, as it will 
entail a vast expenditure for machinery. The company has 
obtained the franchise permitting it to extend its tunnel 
as far west as Bleventh avenue on the New York side, where 
the river tunnel will be below that of the present Subway. 
The tunnel, according to the plans prepared so far, will be in 
most respects similar to those of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company under the North and East rivers, and will be con- 
structed of cast iron rings, making it practically an iron 
tube. A reference to the tonnage of castings used in con- 
nection with the East River tube of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will demonstrate what a large amount of castings will 
go into the Belmont tunnel. The Pennsylvania tunnel re- 
quired about 120,000 tons, but that consisted of four tubes, 
where, according to present plans, the Belmont tunnel will 
consist of but two tubes, and it is likely that the successful 
contractor will come into the market for some 60,000 tons. 
There will no doubt be large purchases of boilers, engines 
and air compressors, shields, hydraulic machinery, pumps 
and the like. 


Machinery Requirements, 


We understand that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is about 
to issue specifications for a large number of machine teols 
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for its shops at Sayre, Pa. It has been known that the 
engineering department has been preparing specifications 
for some time and from the hints given out in the trade this 
past week it is evident that the list is about completed and 
ready for distribution. For some time past the company 
has been getting figures on quite a number of motors for 
these shops, some of which have been purchased. It is well 
known that these new shops, for which the company bought 
about $125,000 worth of machine tools some six or eight 
months ago, are nowhere near completely equipped. The 
shops when completed will have cost over $1,000,000 and 
include, besides several other buildings, a locomotive shop, 
366 x 750 feet, and a blacksmith shop, 103 x 360 feet. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, is 
gradually buying the machinery for equipping the proposed 
extension to its air compressor works at Franklin, Pa., and 
has recently placed orders for about $20,000 worth of ma- 
chinery in the Pittsburgh district. There is a great deal 
more machinery yet to be purchased and the orders will be 
placed from time to time for small lots, the company having 
decided not to issue a list of tools it expects to buy. ‘he pians 
for the proposed new buildings have not yet been completed, 
but it is expected that as soon as Messrs. Duntley and Schwab 
return from Europe the matter will be taken up and the 
contracts let for the new buildings shortly thereafter. Since 
taking an option on the plant of the McKiernan Drill Com- 
pany at Dover, N. J., the company has sold the entire 
capacity of the plant for some months to come. An order 
from Cuba was recently secured for 25 rock drills. The 
option the company has on the McKiernan plant expires 
October 1, but it is likely that the business will be taken 
over before that date, and there is very little question 
that the plant will be considerably enlarged as soon as the 
Chicago company takes possession. An order has just been 
received from the Panama Canal Commission for a 2000- 
foot air compressor and one from the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway for a 1000-foot air compressor. The business of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has very largely in- 
creased of late, particularly in the air compressor and rock 
drill departments, both of which are under the management 
of W. P. Pressinger. 

The College of the City of New York has inquiries in the 
market for a number of tools for equipping its new buildings. 
The list upon which it is receiving bids calls for milling 
machines, planers, lathes and small tools and supplies. 

The John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., 
has recently been placing orders for the equipment of its new 
Kinkora plant and will probably come into the market for 
some time for various tools. The order for the boiler equip- 
ment was placed with the Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, and includes 4200 horse-power of water tube boilers. 

The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, 
Pa., has not yet decided on the machinery which will have 
to be purchased for equipping the new building it intends to 
erect to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. The new 
structure will be of brick and steel, 100 x 440 feet, and will 
be fire proof throughout. The company is at present erecting 
a temporary structure which will enable it to resume opera- 
tions and commence filling orders within a few weeks. 

The American Smelters Securities Corporation, New York, 
which recently took over the plants of the Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration Company, is receiving bids for the construction of 
large copper rolling mills and wire drawing plant to be 
erected in the harbor of San Francisco, Cal. This plant will 
not only supply the trade of the Western coast, but that of 
the Far East, it being the intention of the company to reach 
out after the trade of China and Japan. 

Many of the copper mines of the West have recently pur- 
chased a great deal of electrical machinery for operating their 
plants. The Bully Hill Copper Mining & Smelting Company, 
in Shasta County, Cal., is installing electric pumps and hoist- 
ing machinery. The company intends to build a 12-mile 
railway to its mines for handling its output of copper. 

The Continental Iron & Steel Company, 66 Broad street, 
New York, has purchased a site at Rahway, N. J., for the 
erection of a factory and the construction of a storage yard. 
Just what the company intends to manufacture at Rahway 
has not yet been announced. 


Power and Municipal Work. 


Plans have been completed for the new terminal of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad in Hoboken, 
N. J., and work will be begun on the structure shortly. 
Judging from the preliminary plans a considerable amount 
of machinery will be required. The terminal will cost about 
$3,000,000, and it is-believed that the new station will be in 
use within 18 months. The improvements comprise six 
ferry slips besides a station structure and the construction 
will be of steel and cement. A number of elevators will be 
installed, and there will be a power plant of about 1000 
horse-power. The new terminal will be 600 feet long on the 
river side and an electrically illuminated tower will sur- 
mount the station. It is understood that none of the ma- 
chinery has been purchased as yet, and the power plant 
equipment will in all probability be purchased in the New 
York market, as the engineering force at Hoboken will have 
charge of those arrangements. 
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It is announced from Burlington, Vt., that the motive 
power of the Keesville, Ausable Chasm & Port Kent Rail- 
road is to be changed from steam to electricity, the third-rail 
system having been decided upon. 

The machinery trade will be considerably interested in 
the statement that the New York Edison Company has estab- 
lished a record in the matter of the size of steam driven 
units for its new Waterside power house. ‘Two Curtis 
steam turbine generating units, which are to be the largest 
ever turned out by the General Electric Company. have been 
ordered from that concern. ‘The units are rated at 8000 kw. 
capacity each and capable of developing continuously 9000 
kw. The floor space occupied by these turbines will be a 
circle 154% feet in diameter. It is understood that the 
machines have been ordered for early delivery and the work 
of equipping the Waterside plant will be hurried. The Edi- 
son Company has placed a number of small contracts of 
late for the Waterside plant and it is probable that there 
will be some orders to come, although it has been stated 
that the majority of the machinery has been bought. 

The Board of Water Commissioners of Burlington, N. J., 
will receive bids until September 19 for a compound con- 
densing crank and fly wheel pumping engine of 3,000,000 
gallons capacity. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, has re- 
cently received orders for many large boiler installations, 
including South Side Elevated Railroad Company, Chicago, 
Ill., 4000 horse-power; American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany, Perth Amboy, N. J., 800 horse-power; Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., 530. horse-power; Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal Company, 1200 horse-power; Com- 
monwealth Electric Company, Chicago, IIl., 8200 horse- 
power; Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 800 
horse-power ; Lake Shore & Michigan Central Railroad, 760 
horse-power ; Standard Steel Works, Burnham, Pa., 600 horse- 
power ; Latrobe Steel Company, Latrobe, Pa., 2100 horse-power : 
Dilworth, Porter & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 500 horse-power ; 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Company, 560 horse-power; 
American Locomotive Works, 1200 horse-power; Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad Company, Altoona, Pa., 3092 horse-power ; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Camden, N. J., 1024 
horse-power; American Bridge Company, Ambridge, Pa., 
530 horse-power; Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 400 horse-power; Washington Navy Yard, Washington, 
D. C., 1600 horse-power; Consolidated Gas, Railway & 
Power Company, Baltimore, Md., 5600 horse-power; Cam- 
bria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., 2400 horse-power ; 
International Steam Pump Company, Harrison, N. J., 1000 
horse-power; Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company, 
1750 horse-power; National Malleable Castings Company, 
Chicago, Ill., 906 horse-power; Erie Railroad, for Hornells- 
ville shops, N. Y., 1600 horse-power. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, MAss., September 5, 1905. 

Business continues to improve, and still greater im- 
provement is looked for immediately. The whole situation 
may be summed up in the statement that every one in the 
machinery line, both manufacturer and dealer, seems per- 
fectly happy. 

The National Steel & Wire Company contemplates rad- 
ical improvements and enlargements at its plant at New 
Haven, Conn. The existing works are experiencing mate- 
rial changes with a view to increasing the output, a condi- 
tion that has been already effected to a considerable ex- 
tent during the past few weeks. Large extensions are 
planned, work upon which will probably begin immediately. 
The management of the New Haven works has been changed, 
Herbert Smith, late with Dorman, Long & Co., Limited, 
Middlesbrough, England, has been made general superin- 
tendent of both the works of the National Wire Corpora 
tion and the National Steel Foundry Company, which are 
constituent parts of the National Steel & Wire Company. 
Mr. Smith has been with Dorman, Long & Co., Limited, for 
the past six years, and for 16 years previous was with the 
Washburn & Moen Works at Worcester as head of the barb 
wire and specialties. E. H. Parker, another Washburn & 
Moen wire man, has become Mr. Smith’s assistant at New 
Haven. Mr. Parker was superintendent of the South 
Works at Worcester when he resigned to go with the Wash- 
burn Wire Company, Providence, R. I. It is proposed by 
the new management to increase the capacity of the New 
Haven works 50 per cent. 

The works of the American & British Mfg. Company at 
Providence, R. I., and Bridgeport, Conn., are very busy. 
At Providence orders for Diesel engines aggregating $500,000 
are on the books. At Bridgeport orders for $1,400,000 
worth of ordnance are in the works. The American & 
British Mfg. Company is making extensive experiments in 
developing the Wilkinson steam turbine. 

The Connecticut Computing Machine Company, New 
Haven, Conn., recently organized under Connecticut laws 
with a capital stock of $600,000 to manufacture the Con- 
necticut arithograph, has not yet decided where it will locate 
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its factory, but New Haven will probably be chosen. The 
work of organization is proceeding, Col. Rollin S. Woodruff, 
New Haven, being the prime mover. The incorporators, 
whose names have already been printed in The Iron Age, 
comprise prominent oflicers of the American Brass Company 
of the Naugatuck Valley and the hardware interests of New 
Britain as well as other prominent and wealthy business 
men of the State. The arithograph is the invention of Fred. 
M. Carroll, New Haven. It adds and subtracts numbers, 
prints them, together with month and date and any desired 
words or their abbreviations employed in accounting. The 
figures or words to be printed appear to the eye before they 
are recorded by the action of an electric contact, and also 
the totals of figures added or subtracted. A number of im- 
portant improvements are claimed. The machine resembles 
a typewriter in form and size. Manufacturing will be pushed 
conservatively, but in the establishment of a factory a con- 
siderable amount of machinery and other equipment wiil be 
required similar to those of a typewriter factory. 

The William Schollhorn Company, New Haven, Conn., 
manufacturer of pliers, nippers, punches and other small 
tools, will require considerable machinery for the addition 
to its shop, already noted in The Iron Age. The principal 
item will be presses. 

The Dumas Corporation, Ware, Mass., recently organ- 
ized for the manufacture of children’s express carts and 
sleds, will require an entirely new outfit of planers, 
saws, lathes and other necessary equipment for a factory. 
The company has a capital stock of $10,000 and Joseph 
Dumas, Jr., is the president and treasurer. An existing 
three-story building will be occupied as a factory. 


The W. A. Hardy Brass Foundry Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., manufacturer of railroad supplies and screen plates 
for paper mills, has purchased a tract of land at South 
Fitchburg, where it is proposed to erect a large modern 
plant. A shop for the manufacture of screen plates will be 
erected this season, the building to be 250 feet long, a part 
of it three stories, the remainder one story. A light travel- 
ing crane will probably be installed and a compressed air 
plant. Electric power will be purchased, only about 30 
horse-power being required. Later the company will erect 
a foundry at South Fitchburg, but this will not be this 
year and probably not next. 


The factory at Portland, Conn., formerly occupied by 
the National Enameling & Stamping Company, has been 
leased by the New England Enameling Company, Middle- 
town, Conn., which company will operate it as soon as the 
necessary installation of machinery and furnaces can be 
made. The company manufactures enameled ware and has 
grown’ very rapidly since its establishment three years ago. 
Its principal plant at South Farms, Middletown, has been 
enlarged several times, ineluding material additions this 
season, but the capacity is still insufficient, which led to 
the leasing of the Portland factory. 

The Hamilton Emery & Corundum Company, Chester, 
Mass., manufacturer of Turkish and Naxos emery. is to 
build an addition to its plant, to be 30 x 50 feet and three 
stories. The new building will be devoted to a general ex- 
pansion of the business, the capacity to be increased about 
25 per cent. by the introduction of up to date equipment. 

The Confectioners’ Machinery & Mfg. Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., has been incorporated under Massachusetts laws 
with a capital stock of $400,000. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Frank H. Page; vice-president, C. A. Crocker: treas- 
urer, H. H. Bowman; secretary, G. C. Baldwin, Jr.; di- 
rectors, these officers and G. Carlson, all of Springfield, and 
T. C. Page and W. M. Alden, Chicopee, Mass. The incor- 
poration means no change in management, but carries with 
it an increase in capital stock. An additional story will be 
given to the plant. 

The Rowbottom Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., 
manufacturer of special and automatic machinery. is add- 
ing to its plant a one-story shop building, 40 x 80 feet 

The W. A. Choate Mfg. Company has voted to purchase 
the property formerly occupied by the Readboro Chair Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Vt., and will erect a factory on the site 
to be 50 x 120 feet and two stories. The company will man- 
ufacture school seats. There will also be a saw mill and 
dry kiln in separate buildings. Both steam and water power 
will be used. 

The plan for developing water power on the Farmington 
River, in Massachusetts near the Connecticut line, has pro- 
gressed substantially, surveys having been completed bv H. 
T. Keith, Mount Washington, Mass. The dam will be 40 feet 
high, and from it the water will pass in an iron pipe down 
the river to New Boston, Mass., where the power house will 
be located. The total fall in the 4 miles is 350 feet. which 
added to the power at the dam itself will develop between 
4500 and 5000 horse-power. It is proposed to transmit 
this power to Springfield, Mass., and Hartford, Conn. 


—_——6-e—__— 


ALBERT M. Eppy, secretary and treasurer of the R. M. 
Eddy Foundry Company, Chicago, died suddenly Septem- 
ber 3. He leaves a widow arid one son. 
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Chicago Machinery Market 


Cuicaco, ILt., September 5, 1905. 


A large volume of business has been transacted during the 
last week, including the purchase of heavy boring mills and 
other tools to the amount of $20,000 by the International 
Harvester Company and fairly heavy purchases by railroads. 
The bulk of the week’s business, however, has come from 
the general machine and foundry trades, and is made up of a 
multitude of orders, large and small, from a wide area of ter- 
ritory and a great diversity of interests. The fact that 
makers of machine tools, notably boring mills, are several 
months behind their orders is leading to a steady increase 
in the sale of tools and machines from the floors of the local 
houses. There is even a possibility that the strenuous times 
of the winter of 1902-1903 may be repeated the coming win- 
ter, and that owners of even second-hand tools of certain 
styles and makes may be able to secure higher prices than 
are charged under ordinary conditions for new tools, sim- 
ply because they can be delivered. This condition has not yet 
arrived by any means, and it may not occur at all. 

A large number of new shops and industries calling for 
tools are being established in the West. One of the large 
new industries proposed for the Chicago district is a copper 
rolling mill at Indiana Harbor. Two new blast furnace 
projects by Western pig iron interests and a blast furnace 
and seven open hearth furnaces by the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany are also assured for immediate construction. Indus- 
trial activity for the Chicago district is the greatest at South 
Chicago, East Chicago, Indiana Harbor and Chicago Heights, 
and the tendency of industrial affairs is away from the con- 
gested center of the city to the outskirts and to suburbs with- 
in 50 miles radius. 


Large Copper Plant Projected. 


A large project on foot, which will require considerable 
equipment, is the Western Copper Mfg. Company, recently 
organized with E. C. Potter, 461 Rookery Building, as presi- 
dent. More than $750,000 probably will be expended in real 
estate, buildings and equipment at Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
The company has purchased 10 acres of land on the west side 
of the Indiana Harbor Railroad and just north of the Chi- 
cago Terminal Transfer Company’s line. A sheet mill for 
making brass and copper sheets will first be erected, which, 
together with a power house, will involve an expenditure of 
$200,000. The sheet mill will have a capacity of 18,000 tons 
a year. Later a tube mill and a bar mill will be constructed, 
each to cost $250,000. Details of dimensions of buildings and 
equipment to be purchased are now under consideration, and 
will probably not be available for ten days or two weeks. 

Julian Kennedy of Pittsburgh will shortly be in the mar- 
ket for machinery and supplies necessary for the erection of 
a new blast furnace for Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, 
and also the new stack to be added to the Northwestern 
Iron Company’s plant, at Mayville, Wis. Engineers have not 
yet been selected for the blast furnace to be built by Rogers, 
Brown & Co. 

Equipment for the new $500,000 Detroit plant of Morgan 
& Wright, Chicago, Ill., will consist of the following: Ten 
250 horse-power Wickes vertical boilers, equipped with 
Rooney automatic stokers ; two 1000 horse-power cross com- 
pound condensing engines built by the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company; two Edwards air pumps with Wheeler con- 
densing apparatus furnished by the Wheeler Condenser & 
Engineering Company ; one 75-kw. direct connected Westing- 
house engine and generator for electric lighting, one 150-kw. 
belted generator for lighting, one steam driven class FC air 
compressor and one steam driven class H air compressor fur- 
nished by the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company; power 
transmission of machinery will be rope driven. entirely, fur- 
nished by the Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind.; coal 
conveying and coal storage hopper, furnished by the C. W. 


Hunt Company; traveling crane running full length of. 


walls in main engine room, furnished by the Northern Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit, Mich.; main engines, generator en- 
gines and compressor engines equipped with Cochrane sepa- 
rators; boiler house equipped with Colles feed water heater 
and one Warren and one Snow boiler feed pump. The power 
house will also contain two 2000-pound hydraulic pumps and 
two 1000-gallon 200-pound pressure pumps for supplying 
factory buildings, all of which have been purchased. This 
plant will comprise seven separate buildings. 

The Paynter Longwall Mining Machine Company, To- 
peka, Kan., will build a new machine shop in the near future 


for the manufacture of a newly invented mining machine: 


and other devices. When ready to buy equipmen’ the com- 
pany will need a planer, drill press, lathes, miller, shaper 
and other small tools required in a machine shop. 

J. D. Wallace, Champaign, IIl., has purchased a tract 
of land 260 x 320 feet and will erect thereon a building for 
the manufacture of power sprayers. Iron working machin- 
ery and an elevator will he required. 

The Weir & Craig Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., will 
within the next few days commence rebuilding the part of 
its plant which was recently destroyed by fire. The engines 
and boilers were not destroyed and the company is able to 
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operate the portion of the plant which was not burned. As 
soon as the new building is erected the company informs 
us that it will probably be in the market for some lathes, 
milling machines, drills, presses, &c., to replace the ma- 
chines destroyed: 

Holabird & Roche, Monadnock Block, Chicago, have been 
selected as the architects for the erection of the new County 
Court House in Chicago. Present plans call for the ex- 
penditure of $3,500,000, but the total cost is likely to 
approach $5,000,000, and the latter sum was authorized by 
a vote of the people. The building will consume between 
8000 and 10,000 tons of steel and will require an extensive 
power, heat and lighting plant, ventilating system, &c. It 
has not yet been decided whether the whole construction 
will be awarded to some one large contracting firm or 
whether the county officials will decide to award a multi- 
tude of subcontracts. Present estimate is that three years 
will be required to complete this structure. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, September 5, 1905. 


The past week has shown no decline in the manufacture 
of machine tools in this city and the month just closed has 
been far above the average. August, generally speaking, has 
come to be regarded as the most quiet month of the year, 
but with all the shops running full complements of men and 
a number of them working extra hours it is very clearly 
shown that the year has been an exceptional one. That the 
heavy buying of Japan in the earlier months of the year has 
largely accounted for this activity there can be little doubt, 
as at that time the entire stock on hand, especially lathes, 
went for the manufacture of projectiles. With peace as- 
sured and matters in a fair way for speedy settlement Gov- 
ernment contracts will give place to general business enter- 
prises, and it is reasonable to expect that both Russia and 
Japan will develop wonderfully in a manufacturing line and 
thus open the way for tools of American design. In confirma- 
tion of this we are informed by one of the large lathe con- 
cerns of the city that it is in receipt of a communication 
from one of the large interests in Japan in which it states 
that peace was in a measure anticipated and that it ex- 
pects heavy developments along the line of manufacturing 
and that the result will be a very large trade with this coun- 
try in supplying the demand for machinery of every descrip- 
tion. 

The Bullock Mfg. Company has let the contract for an 
addition to be built to its shop No. 3. This new structure 
will be 105 x 250 feet, two stories high. It will be utilized 
as a machine shop for the manufacture of machines along 
new lines, such as auto starters, transformers, controllers 
and switchboards. The bnilding will be equipped through- 
out with a new line of tools, which, as we learn, have not 
as yet been secured. The company is now building two large 
generators of 2500 kw. each for the Consumers Electric 
Company, New Orleans ; 5500-kw. steam turbo-generator for 
the Brooklyn Elevated Railway Company; two vertical gen- 
erators of 500 kw. each, to be coupled to hydraulic turbines. 
for the Concord Electric Company, Concord, N. H.; two 
1000-kw. generators, A. C., for San Joaquin, Cal. It is 
also building a large generator for municipal lighting pur- 
poses to go to Cebu, Philippine Islands. Trade is said to 
be far ahead of what it was several months since. An in- 
dustrial railway has.been put across the street connecting 
the foundry and pattern buildings with the main plant. 

The Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Company is reorgan- 
izing. Articles of incorporation have been granted it at 
Columbus, Ohio, for a company with $200,000 common 
stock and $200,000 preferred stock. Part of the proceeds of 
the preferred stock is to be used in purchasing about 7 acres 
of ground in the city of Covington, most of which the com- 
pany is now using for its manufacturing plant, and for 
erecting a structural iron building and equipping same 
with tools for the manufacture of boilers. The remainder 
of the proceeds of the preferred stock is to be used as addi- 
tional working capital. The business of the company has 
been very profitable for a number of years and it is rapidly 
becoming one of the foremost manufacturers in its line. 
The organization of the new board will take place in a few 
days. The management of the business, however, will re- 
main as it has for a number of years—C. R. Houston, vice- 
president and general manager, and J. B. Stanwood, en- 
gineer. The company reports the business for the year to 
date the largest in its history. The South, from which a 
large percentage of its trade comes, is at present said to be 
somewhat less active, due to yellow fever conditions. The 
company is now working night shifts in order to make de- 
liveries required. It has recently added several new tools 
and will in the near future provide additional facilities for 
more extensive manufacturing. . 

The Fosdick Machine Tool Company has been incor- 
porated with an increase in capital from $60,000 to $100,- 
000. William Herman is president and L. C. Twachtman, 
secretary and treasurer. The directors and stockholders 
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are P. Fosdick, William Herman, L. C. Twachtman, John 
A. Oberhelman and Judge Herman P. Goebel. Mr. Fosdick, 
who for a number of years has been the head of the con- 
cern, announces that he has relinquished the direct man- 
agement of the plant. He will still remain the largest in- 
dividual stockholder in the company. Some expansion along 
general lines will be made in the near future. Present 
facilities are said to be inadequate to take care of the large 
bookings and some action must be taken to secure this end. 

The Dreses Machine Tool Company says that the gen- 
eral state of trade compared with previous months is some 
better. A fair percentage of this increase is of foreign origin 
and is increasing. 

Cincinnati Machine Tool Company has shipped three of 
its large 32-inch complete patent geared tapping attachment 
and compound table drills to Panama for work on the canal. 
Trade is said to have been a little less active the past month, 
with inquiries for the coming fall on the increase. 

The Oesterlein Machine Tool Company says that it has re- 
designed all its tools since moving into its new building, and 
orders now being shipped are filled by machines of new de- 
sign. Three cutter grinders and three milling machines were 
recently shipped for Panama Canal work. ‘Trade is reported 
as showing a falling off in August. 

L. Lowenberg, for six years with the Bullock Electric 
Company, has severed his connection and established the Re- 
liance Engineering Company. This is a firm of consulting 
and constructing engineers, which will install modern isolated 
and power plants. It will also make a specialty of writing 
up specifications for direct driven machine tools, particular 
attention being given to the economic conditions both as re- 
gards installation and operation. 

The American Tool Works Company advises that trade 
is in a more stable condition and everything is busy in 
mechanical lines. Most of the orders received are from 
manufacturers direct and are widespread. The company 
finds it necessary to run until 9 o’clock each night in order 
to take care of trade. It has been crowding space somewhat 
and has installed $10,000 to $15,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery during the year. 

The I. & E. Greenwald Company says that the gear 
trade is heavier than it has ever been, showing that mill- 
wright business throughout the country is very active. Con- 
siderable movement is also manifest in the coal washer busi- 
ness, while the demand for engines is a little more quiet. 

The Cincinnati Iron Fence Company, now located at 
118 West Second street, this city, has purchased ground on 
Spring Grove avenue for the erection of a large plant. This 
building will be 110 x 200 feet, twostories high. It is under- 
stood that considerable new machinery is to be installed and 
the factory hurried to completion. Clarence Lebus is presi- 
dent of the company and hopes to have the new building 
ready for occupancy by December. The move is said to have 
Leen necessary, as present quarters were too small to handle 
the increasing trade. 

The Norwood (Ohio) Automobile Company has been in- 
corporated, with $25,000 capital, by J. H. Schneider and 
others. 

The Dayton Vulcan Foundry Company has been incor- 
porated, with $10,000 capital, by Hugo Cook and others. 





Philadelphia [Machinery [arket. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 5, 1905. 


The local market during the past week has been more 
or less of a spotty nature, and while the volume of business 
transacted has been fair it has been rather irregular. In 
some branches of the trade an increase over the amount of 
business done during the previous week is to be noted; in 
others it has diminished, but on the whole it has been fairly 
satisfactory, particularly when it is recalled that it is not 
only the tag end of the summer vacation period, but also 
the end of the ‘month, which as a rule is rather unproductive 
in new business. 

What the month of September will bring out in the way 
of new propositions requiring heavy purchases of machinery 
and tools is somewhat problematical. A large amount of 
business has no doubt been held up during the summer 
months, and the trade generally looks forward to early ac- 
tivity in all branches. 

The railroads have had small lists out from time to time 
during the summer, and it is expected that specifications for 
some extensive purchases will now be on the market before 
a great while. The Pennsylvania Railroad, which placed 
orders some time ago for 5000 freight cars, will likely place 
further orders for some 10,000 additional, mostly steel cars, 
at no distant date. The Philadelphia & Reading, with its 
extensive new shops at Reading, Pa., is more or less continu- 
ously in the market for tools and machinery, orders develop- 
ing as fast as the improvements and additions are completed. 
Another large buyer of tools, the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
is in the market for tools and other equipment almost all 
the time, and with the building of additional shops, which 
have recently been mentioned in these columns, will be in 
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need of quite a lot of tools both for new equipment and for 
replacement. 

The textile manufacturers have also come in for con- 
siderable attention from both machinery merchants and man- 
ufacturers recently. Extensive plant improvement as weil 
as new plants have been built for the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, and while a good many orders have been taken for both 
machinery, tools and power plants; there is still quite a 
large proportion of equipment which is yet to be estimated 
upon. 

There is a slight improvement to be noted in the foreign 
demand. While orders are not being received for large 
quantities of tools, there is a greater number of inquiries in 
the field, and orders for one or more tools to different coun- 
tries have been taken by several manufacturers. Those 
transacting a regular established business abroad in various 
specialties report unchanged conditions, orders being re- 
ceived in good numbers but for smaller quantities than some 
months ago. > 

Considerable interest is being taken in the display of 
street railway supplies and equipment which will be made 
in conjunction with the annual convention of the American 
Street Railways Association in this city September 25 to 
30, at the Philadelphia Commercial Museums. This dis- 
play will be under the auspices of the American Street 
Railway Supplies Association and will include all branches 
of supplies and street railway equipment. The exhibition 
will, it is believed, be open to the public, while many topics 
of interest will be taken up and discussed by the conven- 
tion. The officials of the Street Railway Association are 
W. Caryl Ely of New York, president; Edwin C. Foster 
of New Orleans, first vice-president; John I. Beggs of Mil- 
waukee, second vice-president; Richard MeCulloch of St. 
Louis, Mo., third vice-president; T. C. Pennington of Chi- 
cago, secretary and treasurer. 

The Link-Belt Engineering Company has taken a num- 
ber of orders for coal handling machinery during the last 
few weeks, for use with both anthracite and bituminous 
coal. A large boiler house equipment, including coal handling 
and storage machinery, will be installed for the Latrobe & 
Connellsville Coal & Coke Company at Latrobe, Pa., as will 
also a coal elevating apparatus for handling coal from boats 
for the American Ice Company of this city. There is also 
a good demand for sugar and cane and for phosphate 
handling machinery. General orders, it is said, are very 
good and prospects for future trade excellent. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company is making steady 
progress with its American Pioneer steel shaft hanger both 
in the foreign and domestic field. Agencies have recently 
been established in England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark and in Austria- 
Hungary. There has also been an increased sale of hangers 
in Canada and in South America. The local demand is par- 
ticularly good and shipments of various sized hangers are 
being made to all parts of the country as well as for export 
to the various agencies. 

The American Pulley Company notes an increase in busi- 
ness both from foreign and domestic sources. Recent orders 
from abroad include one for 1000 pulleys for shipment to 
New Zealand and smaller orders to London, Switzerland and 
Paris. The local and nearby demand has increased ma- 
terially, as has also that from the South and the Pacific 
Coast. This company has increased its facilities for the 
manufacture of pressed steel sash sheaves, which are now 
being made in 2, 2%4, 24% and 3 inch sizes. The company 
finds a large sale for these new sheaves, which are meeting 
with particular favor in all sections of the country. 

Thos. H. Dallett & Co., Incorporated, is very busy, the 
past month being the best individual month in point of 
orders received ‘that this company has had during the past 
year. It notes a largely increased demand for electric and 
rope driven portable drills, as well as for stone working and 
pneumatic tools. Boiler makers, structural iron workers and 
large stee] plants have been taking the larger proportion of 
the former, while the stone working industry has placed 
orders for a large number of the latter tools. Deliveries on 
both lines have been numerous and include points in all 
parts of the United States. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works notes an increase in 
the number of inquiries received for its various lines of 
machine tools. Export demand has improved and domestic 
business is again inclined toward the heavier type of ma- 
chines. Orders are being taken recently in good quantity, anid 
include three No. 2 and one No. 1 combined cold saws, two 
No. 2 steel foundry saws and two bar saws, four automatic 
saw sharpening machines, a special hydraulic slotter, two 
rotery planing machines, one being portable and one mounted 
on a round base, the former for a bridge building and the 
latter for an electrical manufacturing company in the West; 
two double spindle boring machines, one vertical and one 
horizontal, from Southern purchasers, and a _ four-spindle 
combined vertical and horizontal boring machine from New 
York parties. The Newton Works is making very extensive 
deliveries on cold saws, bar, combined, steel foundry and 
crank pin saws being shipped to all parts of the country. <A 
special heavy centering machine has been delivered nearby 
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parties, while a steel foundry shaper has been shipped to 
purchasers in Delaware. Two No. 1 key seat milling ma- 
chines have been exported to England, two rail drilling 
machines to Canada, and a duplex milling machine to Russia. 
A horizontal boring and drilling machine and a No. 4 vertical 
milling machine have been ‘delivered to one of the large 
railway shops, while a locomotive cylinder boring machine 
has been shipped to a large mining company for use in its own 
repair shop. 

The Bond Foundry & Machine Company, Manheim, Pa., 
which was recently incorporated with a capital of $40,000, 
has purchased the plant of the late Greer Clarkson Machine 
Company of the above place. The plant will be immedi- 
ately prepared for the manufacture of power transmission 
machinery and machine supplies, particularly the Bond 
hanger, which has been manufactured for a long time by 
Charles Bond of Philadelphia, Pa., who is also president 
of the new company. H. H. Shenck is secretary, and Mor- 
gan T. Williams manager of the plant. This company will 
in the near future be in the market for various machine 
tools, but for the present has not decided what plans will 
ultimately be followed. 
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Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 5, 1905. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until October 10 for the fol- 
lewing machinery for the Boston, New York, League Island 
and Pensacola navy yards: Schedule 122, track scale and 
rock crushing plant; schedule 123, boring and drilling ma- 
chine; schedule 124, lathes, engraving machine, milling ma- 
chine, drill presses, magnetic metal separator, hydraulic 
shaft straightening machines, band saw, planer and jointer, 
steam hammer, pipe bending machines, drilling and boring 
machines, boring and turning mill and radial drill. 

The following bids were opened August 29 for supplies 
for the various navy yards: 

Bidder 8. Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohic. 

12. Berger-Carter Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

17. E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

55. Edward J. Elting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

80. Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 

81. Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

108. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

109. J. C. Martin & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

114. Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

126. Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

186. Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal. 

189. Tate-Jones & Co., Incorporated, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Schedule No, 49. 


Class 1. Six portable oil rivet forges—Bidder 12, $57 
81, $744; 108, $570; 109, $708; 186, $591; 189, S690. 

Class 2. One magnetic separator—Bidder 12, $345 and 
$256 ; 55, $250, $360, $200 and $300; 80, $357.75; 81, $323; 
108, $305. 

Class 3. One 2500-pound double frame steam drop ham- 
mer—Bidder 8, $3465; 81, $2778; 108, $3060; 114, $3050; 
126, $3400. 

Class 4. One geared trimming press, motor driven—Bid- 
der 17, $1900; 80, $1900; 81, $1620; 108, $1240. 

Class 5. One tube cutting off saw—No bids. 

Class 6. One automatic railway cut off saw, complete— 
Bidder 80, $752; 108, $731; 186, $655.50. 

Bids were opened at the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, for coal storage and coal handling plant, 
naval station, Olongapo, P. I., as follows: 

The Snare & Triest Company, New York, item 1, $500,- 
000. conditional; 2, $500,000, conditional; 3, $500,000 con- 
ditional; 4, $500,000, conditional. 

J. G. White & Co., Incorporated, New York, item 1, $499,- 
500, conditional. 

Under bids opened August 8 for supplies for the various 
navy yards class 52, schedule No. 40, two sectional water 
tube vertical headed boilers, has been awarded to the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company, New York, at its bid of $7307. 

Under bids opened June 20 for supplies for the various 
navy yards the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been awarded class 21, one three-stage turbine pump, at its 
bid of $610. 

———— 


The Tonawanda Transit Company last week closed a 
contract with the American Shipbuilding Company for 
the construction of the largest freight vessel on the lakes, 
to be completed at the Lorain yards by May 1, 1906. It 
will be of steel construction, 570 feet long, 56 feet beam 
and 31 feet deep, with a displacement of 12,000 tons, and 
will cost $425,000. The vessel will carry ore from Lake 
Superior ports to the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Com- 
pany’s plant in Buffalo. The new boat will be named 
Charles Weston and will hail from Buffalo. . 
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Pickands, Brown & Co.’s New Blast Furnace. 


Announcement has been made in these columns of the 
fact that Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, would erect 
a blast furnace in the Chicago district, but the exact 
location of the new plant has not been decided upon until 
recently, Owing to the difficulty of securing title to the 
large number of individually owned building lots on the 
proposed site. Title has at last been perfected by William 
L. Brown for the company in 23% acres of land on the 
east bank of the Calumet River, between 108th and 
109th streets. This property is immediately across the 
river from the South Chicago furnaces, which were 
built by the same firm and before their completion sold 
to the Deering Harvester Company and diagonally across 
from the new 120-oven by-product Solvay coke plant 
that will be operated by the By-products Coke Company 
of Syracuse and Chicago. It is also ten blocks due north 
of the steel works of the Grand Crossing Tack Company. 
The Calumet River is navigable and in connection with 
the excellent harbor at South Chicago will afford ready 
ingress and egress of raw materials and finished prod- 
uct. Means will be provided for conveying coke across 
the river from the by-product ovens to the new blast 
furnace. The blast furnace itself will at first consist of 
only one stack of 275 to 300 tons daily capacity, though 
foundations will be laid for a second stack. The equip- 
ment will include four stoves, a 1600 horse-power boiler 
and engine plant, with the most modern system of blowers 
and accessory machinery. Bids on this machinery equip- 
ment are now being taken by Julian Kennedy of Pitts- 
burgh, who is also getting estimates on a somewhat 
smaller equipment for the new stack and equipment at 
Mayville, Wis., of which Pickands, Brown & Co., are the 
principal owners. An operating corporation for the South 
Chicago furnace will be formed of which Pickands, 
Brown & Co., Chicago, and Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleve- 
land, will be the principal owners. William L. Brown, 
Chicago, will be president. It is the hope of the builders 
that the plant may be in operation by next July. 
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The concrete work on the west basin of the Jerome 
Park Reservoir, New York City, is nearly finished. The 
area of this basin is 98 acres and it is being lined with 
concrete 6 inches thick, made by a battery of 18 Ransome 
concrete mixers. The mixers are mounted on trucks 
and are readily moved as the work progresses. The 
stone is delivered to the mixers in flat cars and is shov- 
eled from the cars into Ransome charging hoppers. This 
is probably the largest number of concrete mixers ever 
engaged in work at one time on a reservoir. When the 
contractor, William Bradley of New York City, has 
finished the west basin he will begin upon the east basin, 
which covers 160 acres. 


It has been proposed to enlarge the scope of the ex- 
isting agreement between the producers of boiler and ship 
plates in the North of England and the West of Scotland 
so as to include angles, tees, channels and other sections. 
Heretofore the Midlands have been free territory, but 
there is an effort now to include that district in the price 
agreement. The present arrangement has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory owing to the advantage possessed by 
companies rolling both plates and shapes over those 
rolling only plates. There have been intimations that 
while plate prices have been maintained according to 
agreement, sharp cuts have been made on the angles, tees 
and channels that have been bought along with plates in 
a number of contracts. Such intimations have not been 
unknown in connection with the practical workings of 
pools in the United States in former years. 


In a recent issue of The Jron Age an article was 
printed which referred to Reeves & Co., Columbus, Ind., 
as automobile builders. We are advised that Reeves & 
Co. manufacture threshing machinery exclusively. The 
Reeves Pulley Company, a separate corporation, manu- 
factures automobiles. 
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Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.00 to 14.50 
New York. Old Iron Car Axles...... aitaimeaictandss 20.00 to 21.00 
ry x - J Bk eS SR er 18.00 ta 19.00 
New York, September 6, 1905. No. 1 Railroad WONG s cc ceescudewun 18.50 to 19.50 
Pig Iron.—There has been a fair degree of activity in No. 1 Yard Wrought. ........-..-++.- 15.50 to 16.50 
Foundry Iron in this district and quite a number of good rom Track Scrap. ..+...+eeeeeeeeeees 15.50 to 16.51 


sales have been effected. Buyers show a disposition to keep 
their operations quiet. Standard Irons are very well sold 
up, but there is some accumulation of off grades, which are 
being pressed for sale in some quarters. We quote for 
Northern Irons, at tidewater, $16.75 to $17 for No. 1 Foun- 
dry, $16 to $16.50 for No. 2 Foundry and $15.50 to $15.75 
for No. 2 Plain. Southern Iron is selling on the basis of 
$15.50 to $16 for No. 2 Foundry, New York harbor. 

Steel Rails.—The activity in booking for 1906 delivery 
which has characterized the Western markets is beginning 
to spread eastward. During the past week the Reading 
Railroad placed an order for 15,000 tons, the Tidewater 
Railway 8000 to 10,000 tons and the Atlantic Coast Line 
15,000 tons. The Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York 
Central are in the market and are expected to place their 
orders within the next two weeks. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—New York City will open to-day bids 
on 4000 tons of Small Pipe for Manhattan and Brooklyn, as 
noted in last week’s report. Richmond, Va., will also open 
bids on about 1000 tons. A great deal of Pipe is now wanted 
for delivery this fall. Foundrymen say that there has seldom 
been such a heavy demand so late in the summer. Although 
so much business is coming up, it is usually in moderate 
sized quantities. ‘The most important matter in this con- 
nection which is now taking shape is the high pressure fire 
system for New York, which has so long been under con- 
sideration and for which it is stated preparations are being 
made to advertise for bids within two or three weeks. This 
work will take a very large quantity of good sized Pipe of a 
special quality, and it will probably be greater than any 
single foundry will be capable of handling satisfactorily. 
Prices are strong, with carload lots quoted at $27 per net 
ton for 6-inch, at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The limited volume of busi- 
ness in contracts for fabricated work during the month of 
August is demonstrated by the fact that the American 
Bridge Company booked orders during that period for only 
a little over 20,000 tons. It was the month of smallest 
business during the year. It is not likely that this experi- 
ence will be repeated in September, as inquiries are not only 
large, but are steadily increasing. They come from all sec- 
tions of the country and cover all classes of work. With 
the excellent condition of general business it is believed 
that these inquiries will crystallize into orders quite rapidly 
from this time forward and that the books of bridge build- 
ers and Structural Steel fabricators in general will quickly 
be filled. The mill demand for Structural Shapes continues 
strong and very little material can be had for anything like 
prompt delivery at even the advanced price made last week 
by the various manufacturers. Deliveries in this locality 
command about $1 premium above the official price. The 
Eastern Plate mills have for some time been making very 
prompt shipment on orders received, but they are now 
getting an overflow from the West, where orders are run- 
ning ahove the capacity of the mills, and the way seems to 
be clear to secure higher prices. Local business has been 
fair, with some round orders entered for Universal Plates 
for structural work. The Bar situation continues very 
satisfactory. Orders are being freely placed, especially for 
Bar Iron, and mills are in numerous cases getting premiums 
above the agreed price. Quotations at tidewater for ship- 
ment from mills are as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles 
and Zees, 1.89%c. to 1.99%4ec.; Tees, 1.94%4c. to 2.04%e. ; 
Bulbs, Angles and Deck Beams, 1.99%4c. to 2.09%c.; 
Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%c.; Flange Plates, 
1.8414c. to 1.94%e.; Marine Plates, 1.94%c. to 2.04%4c.; Fire 
Box Plates, 204%4c. to 2.60c., according to specifications ; 
Refined Bar Iron, 1.6445c. to 1.79%4c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.64%.c. to 1.74%. 


Old Material.—While dealers have sold a great deal of 
Scrap of various kinds, much more business could have been 
done if holders had been willing to part with their stock at 
the prices ruling last week. An advance, however, has been 
made all along the line and sellers are now almost invariably 
holding for higher prices.» The situation as to Steel Scrap, 
however, has not changed and business in this line has been 
limited owing to the persistent determination of buyers to 
endeavor to force prices lower. Sellers are confident of the 
future and are maintaining a firm front, believing that every 
day will make the necessities of the Steel works greater. 
It is believed that the railroad companies will not offer very 
large quantities of Old Material in the lists which they are 
now about to send out. If this proves to be the case the 
Scrap market will be further strengthened. Relaying Rails 
are exceedingly firm, large inquiries being in the market for 
various sizes of standard sections. Quotations for New York 
and vicinity are approximately as follows in gross tons: 


Cl i | BR ee . . «$18.50 to $19.50 
Relaving Steel Ratls........-.ccecees 22.50to 23.50 
Old Stee! Rails. rerolling lengths...... 14.50 to 1550 
Old Steel Rails, short pleces.......... 14.00 to 14.50 


Wrought Pipe 
Ordinary Light Iron.... 


were 13.50 to 14.50 
amé~ ewe ew 9.50 to 10.50 


Ce Se xd eee bake ack wawe wo ene R.50to 9.50 
WE DOIN a a weuwadacene wane 11.50 to 1250 
Ce Ce WED cova cév‘ceevanawess 16.00 to 17.00 
ee ok eee 1425 to 15.25 
SUNY BUN = a turk a eld eiaene ae die aoe ts 11.50 to 12.50 





Metal Market. 


NEw York, September 6, 1905. 

Pig Tin.—On Thursday of last week there was a good 
demand at the lower quotation of 32.85c. This softening of 
prices was largely brought about by a decline of £1 on the 
London market following the announcement of the peace 
news there. Friday the market was nominally quoted at 
32.40c., but this failed to attract customers. The Exchange 
holidays of Saturday and Monday resulted in an excellent 
inquiry on Tuesday, there being a very good business done, 
the quotations averaging about 32.50ce. Consumers are buy- 
ing in small lots, but the position is firm owing to the small 
stocks held in this country. The monthly statistics as issued 
by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York Metal Exchange, 
show as follows: 


The total visible supply on August 31, 1905, is 92 b 
that of August 31, 1904. . . : ges Tom 


Total visible supply August 31, 1905 23 
Against visible supply July 31, 1905................... 12.270 


NE ee. NS a i 06. kK ed eke oeeawe wre tz : 
Against December 31, she peslapdaststaeeaptapraiebietrate. 
Stocks, including on dock and arrivals................. 1-721 
SE sec 059585 1450004594e 004 Web dbe pat hha foes le ee 


To-day’s prices are firm, with 32.70c. quoted for prompt 
shipments from store, New York. The London market led 
this advance with a rise of £1 2s. 6d., to £148 12s. 6d. for 
spot and £147 17s. 6d. for futures. The arrivals ‘so far 
this month amount to 440 tons and there are afloat for 
American ports 3600 tons. The small arrivals so far this 
month are further noticeable by the fact that there is no 
large amount scheduled to arrive before the Minnetonka, 


which carries 650 tons from Liverpool, scheduled to arrive 
September 11. 


Copper.—The tide has turned and prices are lower than 
a week ago. At the present transitory state of the market 
it is difficult to obtain an exact quotation, but the indweations 
are that 16.25¢. is the present price for New York deliyery. 
The situation is so unsettled that brokers themselves seem 
at a loss to diagnose the price question. The London mar- 
ket has declined and spot stocks are now quoted at £9 5s., 
while futures are steady at £69. Best Selected Copper, 
however, remains practically unchanged at £77. The ex- 
ports of domestic Copper from Atlantic ports, according to 
reports compiled by C. Mayer, secretary of the New York 
Metal Exchange, show that 21,396 tons of Copper were 
exported during the month of August. The total exports 
since January 1, 1905, exclusive of Southern and [acific 
ports, amount to 169,699 tons, as against 158,440 tons 
during the corresponding period last year. The present 
decline had its start when the news of peace negotiations 
was made known in London. This start was augmented 
by rumors of resales by Chinese melters, and there is no 
doubt that these consumers, who made such large contracts 
early in the year, have canceled a portion of them. This 
does not imply, by any means, that the entire Copper that 
has been shipped to China will reappear in the market. The 
Chinese, it may be presumed, will take any advantage theic 
present peculiar position may afford them. It is probable 
that they will continue to sell in small lots and perhaps 
buy again when the cccasion is more favorable. The ex- 
ports so far this month amount to 1651 tons. 


Pig Lead.—The Lead market is firm and dull, with quo- 
tations unchanged at 4.85c. to 4.90¢., New York delivery. 
In St. Louis the market is a trifle firmer, ruling at 4.77VWc. 
to 4.80c. The American Smelting & Refining Company con- 
tinues to quote 4.85c. for shipment Lead in 50-ton lots. In 
London the market has declined slightly and Soft Spanish 
Lead is quoted on that Exchange at £24 5s. 


Spelter.—A slight advance was made in the price of this 
metal to 5.75c. to 5.85. for spot, August and September de- 
livery. This is likewise true of the St. Louis market. which 
is also slightly higher at 5.65c. The apparent feeling is that 
the Western holders are desirous of higher prices. while 
New York brokers are endeavoring to secure lower prices, 
and there is considerable manipulation going on. Reports 
from various sources indicate that stocks on hand are low 
for this season of the year. The Ore market ix wenker and 
prices are generally $3 a ton lower than last week. There is 
some talk in the Ore market regarding an alliance among 
the smelters to force the price of Ore still lower. 


Antimony.—Business is dull, consumers evidently wait- 
ing for a further reduction in price before covering their 








, 
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wants. We quote for immediate delivery Cookson’s and 
Hallett’s at 14c. to 14.50c.; other brands, 12.50c. to 13.50c. 

Quicksilver.—Business is fair at $40 per flask of 75 
Ibs. in 100-flask lots. In London Rothschild’s quotation is 
£7 2s. 6. 

Nickel.— Quotations are 40c. to 45c. for good size lots. 

Tin Plate.—Prices remain unchanged on a basis of 
$3.74 per box of 100-lb. I. C. Coke Plates, f.o.b. New York, 
and $3.55, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Business is dull, but indications 
are not wanting that there will be an increase in activity in 
Terne Plates during the near future. In Swansea, Welsh 
Plates are unchanged at lls. 104d. 


——————_>-- oe ____ 
High Speed Steel in the Machine Shop. 


Summing up the situation as to high speed steels in 
an article introductory to detailed data obtained in one 
of the largest American machine shops, O. M. Becker and 
Walter Brown say in the Engineering Magazine: 

Given an equipment reasonably well adapted to the 
work required and doing it satisfactorily under condi- 
tions previously prevailing: What can be done with it in 
using high speed steel tools? High speed tools undoubt- 
edly make possible in most cases a distinct reduction in 
the cost of production, but in order to secure the full ad- 
vantage—that is, to work them to the limit of efficiency 
—heavier machinery is required, designed to meet the 
new conditions. Is it necessary to incur this great ex- 
pense, or can the present equipment be adapted to permit 
a profitable substitution of the new tools? Undoubtedly 
the second course is preferable, except in possible specific 
instances. The savings will not be so great, in general; 
but usually it will be the more economical course to use 
existing installations, adapted so far as possible, until 


-worn out. 


Second, shall carbon tools be at once and entirely 
replaced by those made of alloy steel? By no means. In 
many cases doubtless it will be necessary to continue the 
use of carbon steel tools, for reasons that will appear in 
the specific cases. Furthermore, time will be required 
to find just where the new tools will be of advantage, and 
to determine just the conditions under which the tool 
must work in order to get the best results. The change 
will therefore be a gradual process, each case being con- 
sidered upon its own merits. 

Third, there are certain classes of jobs that can 
advantageously be taken up first. The most obvious are 
those where the present working speed seems unprofitably 
slow, especially large pieces requiring considerable ma- 
chinery ; where the material is so refractory as to wear 
out the tool quickly, and where an increased speed will 
permit reduction in the number of machines needed for 
the work. 

And finally, there is the question of getting the new 
tools started in the factory and the operatives educated 
to their efficient use. For this an expert ought to be 
called into service. The novice may be able to make some 
showing; but in making a change economy is the thing 
under consideration, and it is poor economy to buy such 
experience at so high a price. 


—_>-+-e——__—_ 


British consular reports refer to the decrease in im- 
portation of foreign shipbuilding materials into Germany. 
There is no duty on such imports, and up to the year 1900 
the volume of this trade was considerable, Great Britain 
leading the list of countries furnishing this material. 
From 1,072,612 cwt., valued at £735,500, in 1900, the im- 
ports of shipbuilding materials into Germany fell to 
555,770 ewt., valued at £244,000, in 1904. Foreign com- 
petition is somewhat handicapped by additional charges 
for freight, while domestic shipbuilding materials are 
sent at reduced freight rates over German railroads from 
the interior to German seaports. 


———_e0@e 


Ernest L. Cronemeyer, superintendent of the National] 
works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Monessen, Pa., has resigned to become general manager of 
the Humbert works, at South Connellsville, Pa. U. 8. 
Smiley has been appointed to succeed Mr. Cronemeyer. 

‘ 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





NEw York, September 6, 1905. 


The stock market is now being affected by the pos- 
sibility of higher rates for money during the crop moving 
period and all values have receded from the high point of 
last Thursday. ‘The fluctuations meantime are indicated by 
the following range of prices on the most active stocks: 
United States Steel common 35% to 3754, preferred 102% 
to 10544; Tennessee Coal, 85 to 90%4; Sloss-Sheffield com- 
mon, 89 to 9144; Pressed Steel common, 43 to 45; Colorado 
Fuel, 42 to 45°; Locomotive common, 49144 to 52%: Car & 
Foundry common, 35 to 38; Can preferred, 70 to 72%. 
Reports of good business have occasionally caused some little 
advances, but this morning all prices were again under 
pressure. Last transactions on active stocks up to 1.30 
p.m. to-day are as follows: Can common 11, preferred 69%; 
Car & Foundry common 36, preferred 101; Locomotive 
common 49, preferred 112%; Steel Foundries preferred, 
39%; Colorado Fuel, 42; Pressed Steel common 44%, pre- 
ferred 95%; Railway Spring common 36, preferred 1004; 
Republic common 2014, preferred 8814; Sloss-Sheffield com- 
mon 90, preferred 107; Tennessee Coal, 85; United States 
Steel common 35%, preferred 102%. 

Dividends.—Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., 
has declared a dividend of 2 per cent., payable October 2. 

American Can Company has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Octo- 
ber 2. 

——>-e—____ 


In violation of their arbitration agreement 2700 meim- 
bers of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers went on 
a strike in New York last week, demanding an increase 
from $4 to $4.50 a day and the employment of fewer 
apprentices and helpers. The Executive Committee of 
the Joint Arbitration Board of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Assoc'tation and the Unions declared the strike 
to be a violation of the arbitration agreement and or- 
dered the men to return to work. At a meeting held 
Tuesday evening, September 5, the strikers refused to 
obey this order. The strike will now be considered by the 
Board of Governors of the Employers’ Association. The 
usual course in such cases is to declare the union locked 
out and fill the places of the strikers with new men 
formed into a union under the arbitration agreement. 
The strike interrupts the work of nearly 300 firms and 
delays the construction of many important buildings. The 
work tied up includes that on steamer funnels, locomo- 
tives, elevators, boilers, smokestacks and other forms of 
sheet metal construction except such as is done by in- 
dependent firms. 


The importance of keeping up steam in factory boilers 
for purposes of fire protection was demonstrated by tests 
made in four New England mills. It was found that a 
well banked factory boiler may be relied upon to promptly 
operate a fire pump at the rate of 1000 gallons per min- 
ute, and that banking such a boiler so as to maintain a 
steam pressure of 50 pounds per square inch requires 
about 800 pounds of coal per day. In one of the tests 
four fire streams were had in 13 minutes when the boilers 
had been banked for a week ; while tests upon cold boilers 
showed that the amount of time required to get up a 
steam pressure of 50 pounds was, on the average, an hour 
and a half. 


A large lift lock, with a lift of 48% feet, is to be con- 
structed at Kirkfield, on the Trent Canal, in Canada. 
The chambers will be 140 feet long, 33 feet wide, and 
will have 8 feet of water over the gate sills. The main 
eylinders will be of cast steel, with rams 90 inches in 
diameter and 57 feet long. The total weight on each ram 
will be about 1700 tons, and the working pressure in the 
cylinders will be :bout 600 pounds per square inch. The 
towers, about 100 feet high, will be of structural steel, 
and the upper a-; “»ach will be a steel aqueduct with a 
length of 35 fect. This use of steel throughout instead of 
concrete will give the lock a considerably different ap- 
pearance from the similar lock on this same canal at 
Trent. 

> 

The Thomas Iron Company will hold its annual meet- 

ing at Hokendauqua, Pa., on September 12. 
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Charles R. Flint on Russian Trade Prospects. 


Charles R. Flint of New York, who has spent two 
months in Russia, where he had several interviews with 
the Czar, returned home this week and in an interview 
in the Daily Commercial is reported to have expressed 
his conviction that American enterprise is destined to de- 
velop the great latent industries of Russia. He is thus 
quoted: 

“TI feel confident, now peace is assured, that Russia is 
about to enter upon a period of great industrial activity 
and I am satisfied that her policy is to encourage Ameri- 
cans to take part in. the development of her enormous 
natural resources, comparable with those of the United 
States. Russia will undoubtedly reduce the duties on 
American products, which will probably be the first step 
in that direction. 

“Russia recognizes that her industrial and agricul- 
tural conditions are practically the same as ours were 
25 to 50 years ago, while differing from those of France, 
Germany, England and the other densely populated coun- 
tries of Europe; that there are as good reasons to adopt 
American methods in industry and agriculture as there 
were for her to adopt our system of railway construction 
and equipment, and that there is no way in which she can 
give such an impetus to industry in Russia as by inter- 
esting Americans to inaugurate there the methods which 
have developed here under similar conditions the great- 
est prosperity ever known.” 

It has been generally reported that Mr. Flint had 
placed several contracts in Russia to furnish that coun- 
try with war ships, but on this subject he would say noth- 
ing, except that he had carried on some important busi- 
ness with the Government, announcement of which would 
be made later. 

—— 

Fatalities in Railroad Travel.—Commenting on this 
subject, the Railway Age says: “Over 10,000 people 
killed by railroads in one year.” ‘This is the large type 
heading with variations under which the newspapers 
have emphasized the accident summary of the Inter- 
state Commerce Cominission for 1904, leaving the possi- 
ble inference that these figures indicate the fatality 
of railroad travel. But prominence is not given to the 
fact that of the 10,046 persons killed “on the railroads ” 
5105 were trespassers who invited their own deaths by 
stealing rides, walking on tracks and other acts for which 
the railroad companies were not responsible; that of the 
remainder the great majority met death otherwise than 
from accidents connected with the running of trains, and 
that the number of passengers killed as the result of col- 
lisions and derailments was 262, and not over 10,000, as 
the average reader may have assumed from the head- 
‘ines. The Commission’s declaration that only one pas- 
senger out of every 1,622,267 carried was killed, either 
by train accidents or by any other mischances, such as 
falling from cars, might fairly be emphasized also, by 
way of reassurance. In other words, 441 passengers met 
death from various causes, including a few extraordi- 
narily fatal disasters, out of 715,419,682 passengers car- 
ried a total distance of 21,923,213,536 miles. Comparison 
might well be made with the number of fatalities not con- 
nected with railroads. 

——_-- 


Leaving out torpedo boats, special service steamers, 
converted cruisers and a number of vessels whose fate 
is uncertain, a correspondent of the London Times fig- 
ures that out of a total of 83 ships, with a displacement 
of 410,224 tons, sent by Russia into the belligerent arena 
only 10, with a displacement of 63,636 tons, remain in 
her fighting line. The Japanese force of 76 vessels, with 
a displacement of 274,184 tons, has sunk or captured 64 
ships, with a displacement of 289,778 tons. On the other 
hand, while the Japanese have lost 12 ships, with a total 
displacement of 46,025 tons, they have captured or ra‘sed 
more than. double this amount of tonnage. 


At a convention in Hamburg of the Coal Dealers’ 
Association of Germany a number of delegates spoke on 
the practice of tipping and bribing. They complained 
that stokers and others having to do with coal used in 
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manufacturing works and large establishments of any 
kind must be given bribe money or have their influence 
used against the coal dealers to prevent the securing of 
new orders. The delegates urged the necessity of taking 
measures to abolish the practice. The tipping evil is be- 
lieved to have led to the bribery method which now has 
become so vexatious to business men. 

—_—__-e—____- 


British and American Tin Plates in Canada. 


In commenting on the tin plate situation the London 
Iron and Coal Trades Review says: The British tin 
plate trade, apart from the loss of so much of the Ameri- 
can demand as has been effected by a prohibitory tariff, 
remains practically as invulnerable as ever it was. The 
total tin plate exports of Great Britain are still close on 
400,000 tons a year. The total export of all the other 
countries of the world, the United States included, is less 
than 20,000 tons. One phase of the tin plate trade that 
is difficult to be understood is that of the imports into 
Canada. The Canadian market for British tin plates has 
not much improved of late years, although in view of the 
enormous extent of the tinned salmon trade and other 
branches of food and fruit supply we should expect it 
to increase materially. The total British exports of tin 
plate to Canada in 1904 were more than 6000 tons under 
the exports of the previous year. This does not entirely 
correspond with the increased exports of tin plates by 
the United States in the same year, but there was a ma- 
terial advance of such exports in that year, and it is an 
esy thing to correlate the two facts. Indeed the Ameri- 
can trade returns show that Canada did take a consid- 
erably larger quantity of American tin plates in 1904 
than in the previous year. This would be a simple prob- 
lem enough if the prices quoted in the two cases were 
approximately the same, but the official records of values 
show that the American prices, in 1904 at all events, were 
materially higher than the British. We are therefore driven 
to the conclusion that the American plates were taken 
because of the convenience of the source of supply and 
by means of the peculiar contracts made by American 
firms. 

——_~+-e- —__ 


The Work by Diamond Drills in Ore Pros- 
pecting. 


The statement has been going the rounds that the 
Oliver Iron Mining company had drilled more than 250.,- 
000 feet of diamond drill holes in the Lake Superior 
region, and it was estimated that these had cost the sum 
of at least $1,300,000. The estimate is a very low one, 
and a few moments’ figuring would prove it altogether 
below bounds. On the Mesaba range alone there are 
some 20,000 drill holes, averaging probably 350 feet, and 
of these a considerable share have been drilled by the 
diamond bit, There is 7,000,000 feet of holes, of which 
the Oliver Company and its predecessors have drilled 
their share. On a small area at Tower, on the Ver- 
inilion range, there are 400 holes, all by the diamond, and 
probably more than that number in the immediate vicin- 
ity, all drilled by the Oliver Company’s predecessor there. 
On three forties of section 30-63-11 there are 15,000 feet 
of diamond holes, and there are similar spots scattered 
along the Vermilion from end to end. There are thou- 
sands of holes on the Menominee and Marquette ranges. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company had six drills going 
for months, day and night, where its Maas mine was 
afterward located. The Clergue syndicate drilled a hole 
2400 feet deep in the Republic fold, looking for the forma- 
tion. This was probably the deepest hole ever sunk in the 
Lake region. Recently there has been a remarkable re- 
vival in diamond drilling, not only on Lake Superior but 
all over the West. In the Missouri and Wisconsin zine 
and lead districts there are more diamond drills than 
ever before. There are more of them on the older Lake 
ranges, especially around Negaunee and Iron Mountain, 
and at scattered points through Wisconsin and Minnesota 
drills are to be found. The cost of high grade carbons, 
such as are demanded. for work in this region of hard 
and difficult rocks, is now about $62 a carat, and they 
are gradually growing scarcer. 
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New Publications. 


The Colliery Managers’ Handbook. By Caleb Pamely. 
Published by D. Von Nostrand Company, New York, 
and Crosby, Lockwood & Son, London. Price, $10. 


The ponderous volume before us—it has 1178 pages— 
is really an exhaustive treatise of coal mining, more par- 
ticularly from a British point of view, and with the de- 
sire to aid also the students who are preparing for an 
English first-class certificate. There is, of course, much 
that is elementary and much that applies specifically, and 
sometimes almost exclusively, to English conditions. 
Many of these sections the American reader will study 
with profit, while others he may dodge without compunc- 
tion and yet find a very large amount of information 
which will help him in his work. In the interest of a 
handier volume the author might well refer his readers to 
some book on mechanical engineering instead of giving 
over 60 pages, for instance, to the steam boiler. More 
detailed description of the actual working of coal seams 
might have been substituted for it. There is practically 
no reference whatever to the work which has been and is 
being done in this country. It does not seem to us wise 
to ignore American practice altogether in a book printed 
in the English language. We fancy that the author, who 
seems to be familiar with German methods, has never been 
in this country and has not cared to inform himself con- 
cerning what is going on, although the United States pro- 
duces more coal than Great Britain. 


Cements, Limes and Plasters. By Edwin C. Eckel. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, New York. Price, 
$6, cloth. 

Edwin C. Eckel, who has been connected with the 
United States Geological Survey, has undertaken the 
praiseworthy task of presenting a summary of the liter- 
ature on cement materials from an American point of 
view. In the work before us he deals with the composi- 
tion and the character of the raw materials, the methods 
of manufacture and the properties of plasters, limes, 
lime-sand bricks, magnesia, natural cements, Portland 
cements, slag cements and puzzolun cements. Mr. Eckel 
has done his work in a thoroughly conscientious manner 
and has produced a volume which will permit the work- 
ing engineer to disregard what has thus far been printed 
in technical literature, unless he desires to make a pro- 
found study of some special point. 

Annual! for the Metallurgy of Iron (Jahrbuch fuer das 
Eisenhuettenwesen). III volume. Published by A. 
Bagel, Diisseldorf. Price, 10 marks. 

Some years since the management of the Society of 
German Iron Manufacturers began the publication of an 
annual to supplement the well-known magazine Stahl 
und Eisen. The object was to present a synopsis of the 
literature of the metallurgy of iron and steel in sys- 
tematic form. In the majority of cases the title and 
source merely are given, but the more important articles 
published in 134 journals are summarized as to their con- 
tents. The third volume, recently issued, is rather be- 
lated, owing to the illness of the author, Otto Vogel, but 
the next is promised at an early date. The work is ad- 
mirably done. 


A Manual of Mining. By M. C. Ihlseng and Eugene B. 
Wilson. Published by John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
Price, $5. Cloth. 

Dr. Ihlseng, who was for many years professor of 
mining at the Colorado School of Mines, presents a fourth 
edition of his course of lectures revised to include the 
wide field of coal mining and more recent developments 
in practice. He has secured the collaboration of E. B. 
Wilson, and, so far as the application of electricity to 
mining.is concerned, that of Rolin W. Hutchinson. While 
we are inclined to protest mildly against the division 
into two parts, that of mining engineering and of prac- 
tical mining, we may state that the treatment of the 
wide range of subjects is well balanced. It looks at 
times as though some of the old matter had not been 
eliminated with sufficient vigor, and this applies, too, to 
some of the illustrations, which have that air of the old 


text book friends who live eternal lives in the writings of 
‘ 
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our professors, We observe a somewhat deplorable 
tendency, also, to presenting pictures of machinery and 
appliances which we believe ought to be supplemented 
as much as possible by mechanical drawings, so that the 
student is forced to learn to read such drawings. A 
picture of a water pressure engine or of a solenoid drill 
is inadequate and it does not seem right to dismiss the 
Riedler pump with a terse paragraph. The summary 
relating to “ores” in the chapter on Prospecting needs 
a good deal of revision. It is not true that “ magnetic 
and specular oxide and the carbonate constitute the future 
supply ” of iron, nor “ with very few exceptions galena 
is exclusively the ore of lead.” 


Properties of Steel Sections. By John C. Sample. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw Publishing Company, New York. 
With the object of aiding designers of steel ‘structures 

Mr. Sample has presented in book form a series of tables 

some of which were prepared for his own use as a de- 

signer for a structural steel plant. Mr. Sample has com- 
piled 27 tables of moments of inertia and radii of gyra- 
tion, of columns and struts, gives interesting tables of 
properties of columns and sections, of top chords selected 
from some of the largest buildings and bridges in the 

United States, presents tables of safe loads for columns 

and has data relating to plate girders. The book is very 

clearly printed, an important point in a work of this 
character. 


The Ninth Meeting of the German Mining Engineers 
(Bericht ueber den 9 ten allgemeinen Deutschen Berg- 
mannstag). Published by Julius Springer, Berlin. 
Price, 4 marks. 

The German mining engineers, a very influential body, 
have a meeting once a year and publish their proceedings 
in a neat volume which contains some excellent memoirs. 
In 1904 the meeting was held at St. Johann-Saarbruecken, 
in the Saar coal field, the greater part of which is owned 
by the Prussian Government, Among the papers printed 
in the last volume, recently issued, is one by Vogel on 
the manufacture of power and illuminating gas from low 
grade fuels, with special reference to the Jalus “* ring pro- 
ducer”; by Gerkrath on the present status of the gas 
engine, by Professor Rupp on the Parsons turbine, by 
von Koenigsloew on the coal cutting machinery in the 
Saar district and by Schmitt on central condensing plants. 


—_————_- »@9 oa +--+ 


The Pennsylvania Steel Tie Company.—This new 
undertaking has applied for a charter and will have its 
offices and plant in Pittsburgh. The incorporators are 
W. W. Mechling, Jacob E. Smith and Frederick Howden, 
all of Homestead, Pa. Mr. Mechling has been connected 
with the Carneg‘e Steel Company for ten years as a de- 
partment superintendent at the Homestead Steel Works 
and has invented a steel tie for which patents have 
been granted. The incorporators propose to build a plant 
in the Pittsburgh district for the manufacture of these 
ties. It is stated that a number of railroads have ex- 
perimented with sample ties in the past year and that 
they have given entire satisfaction. 


—_--e—____. 


For the electrical operation of gold dredging boats 
on Alaskan rivers an entirely new plan has been evolved. 
The power house, which will be located at Dawson City, 
will be equipped with a 400-kw. generator, operated by 
a 600 horse-power steam turbine, Lines for transm'ting 
this power will be strung from the station to wherever 
the dredges may be operating on the Yukon and its trib- 
utaries. On the boats will be installed induction motors 
of an aggregate of about 500 horse-power, in sizes 
ranging from 7 to 100 horse-power each. 





The party of officials of the German Government dele- 
gated by Emperor William to investigate agricultural, 
commercial and industrial methods in the United States 
last week inspected the extensive plants of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company and of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Iron Company, Buffalo, and visited Niagara Falls, look- 
ing over the electric power plants and various manufac- 
turing industries there. 
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British Pig Irons for Foundry Use.* 
BY P. MUNNOCH. 


Owing to the variations occurring constantly in all 
pig irons the same brand or mixture of brands is found 
in actual practice to give very different results at one 
time compared with another. As the pig irons produced 
in different districts vary in composition, and therefore 
in character, the founder, by mixing irons from different 
districts, is enabled to produce compositions suitable to 
the varying requirements of different castings. There is 
no sharp line of demarkation between the grades of iron 
produced at the blast furnace, one grade gradually merg- 
ing into another; therefore it will be seen that the iron 
delivered will depend to a certain extent upon the ideas 
of the sampler, and no doubt the amount and grade of 
the iron made at the furnace as compared with the orders 
on hand to some extent influence his judgment. 

Table I gives typical analyses of pig irons from dif- 
ferent districts. These are chiefly from the author’s own 
analyses, one or two having been added to make the list 
complete. No. 3 iron is taken in each case for sake of 
comparison : 

Table I1.—Typical Analyses of Pig Irons. 
Com- Gra- 
bined phitic 


ear- car- Man- Sili- Sul- Phos- 


Grade. bon. bon. ganese. con. phur. phorus. 
Cumberland hema- 


GU ks Nas Chad anak No.3 0.17 3.51 0.14 2.49 0.040 0.035 
East Coast hematite.No.3 0.47 3.32 O.87 2.33 0.057 0.050 
ClOVOIOME «ccc eses No.3 0.17 3.00 0.50 2.75 O50 1.54 
West Yorkshire....No.3 0.385 3.10 0.95 300 0.063 0.97 
Lincolnshire ......No.3 0.75 2.76 1.80 2.14 0.036 1.27 
Derbyshire ....... No.3 0.35 2.97 0.80 2.47 0.035 1.40 
Northamptonshire..No.3 0.08 3.04 0.29 2.75 0.020 1.69 
Nottinghamshire...No.3 0.15 3.20 0.40 2.70 0.040 1.10 
Lancashire ...... No.3 0.18 3.25 0.71 3.03 0.051 0.67 
North Staffordshire.No.3 0.47 2.90 2.05 2.50 0.035 1.25 
AFPERITS 2 viicceces No.3 0.47 3.01 0.89 233 0.027 0.56 
MYCUMITE «0c coves No.3 0.43 2.57 1.49 2.63 0.033 1.15 
Lanarkshire ..... No.3 0.19 3.10 1.50 3.15 0.014 0.81 
Stirlingshire .... i Nor3\ 0.68 2.72 1.08 1.56 0.101 0.61 
~ J Cold l ee oF Re Rr > 
So. Staffordshire.) pjast 5 9-55 2.50 0.55 1.05 0.101 0.48 


Col 
North Yorkshire. } igiast ¢ 0-63 2.52 048 0.98 0.046 0.10 


In ordinary foundry pig irons the variations in the 
amounts of total carbou, phosphorus, manganese and 
sulphur are generally small compared with the varia- 
tions of silicon. This element varies to a very great ex- 
tent from time to time, and a variation of 2 per cent or 
even more may be met with in the same delivery of iron. 
This is an extreme case, but a greater variation than 
this is possible and may occur in any one grade of the 
same brand. 

As a rule irons made in the same districts from simi- 
lar ores are similar in composition. The different brands, 
however, differ slightly. One may usually be high in sili- 
con and low in total carbon, and another usually low in 
silicon and high in total carbon. In others there may be 
a difference in the amount of phosphorus, manganese or 
sulphur. An alteration of some of the details in the 
method of manufacture will often produce a difference 
in the general composition of the iron made. 

Where irons are made from mixtures of ores there is 
usually more variation in the manganese and phos- 
phorus than is the case where irons are made from one 
class of ore. 

Table I1.—Variations in Analyses of Pig Irons. 


Cleveland Iron.—Ideal Analyses. 
Com- Gra- 
bined phitic 
ecar- car- Man- Sili- Sul- Phos- 


Grade. bon. bon. ganese. con. phur. phorus. 
ee OES ee ee ee ee 0.10 3.30 0.65 3.50 0.02 1.60 
Wy Bi wkiweedeaeeh sete 0.15 3.20 0.65 3.30 0.03 1.57 
Wi Bde vetichadeensoeend 0.30 3.00 0.60 2.75 0.05 1.57 
No. 4 foumdry......s.cce. 0.40 2.85 0.55 2.25 0.08 1.55 
We SI, Se wat ties 0.70 2.50 0.50 1.75 0.13 1.57 
Mattles: . cwiinissiccdde cds 1.30. 1.77 0.30 1.10 0.25 1.58 
WS nc. s vetckseramecrceee,: S- O20. O76 O45 1.60 
Cleveland Irons.—Actual Analyses. 
We 5 ok 2s a Weak ee 0.15 3.15 0.60 2.50 0.033 1.59 
Wet B. pa chewed eabare eo nil. 3.10 0.55 3.65 0.040 1.39 








* Abstract of a paper read before the Cleveland (Eng.) In- 
stitute cf Engineers. 


Ee 0.80 2.60 O57 1.40 0.054 1.54 
No. 4 foundry.......... trace. 2.95 0.61 3.53 0.033 1.51 
No. 4 foundry*...........0.56 269 0.40 2.10 0.081 1.60 
No. 4 foundry*....... ---0.97 2.47 039 1.21 0.075 1.58 
No. 4 fowndryt.......... from 2.24 

eS eg ee 3.96 

Oe Bi ce kee OR KE 0.50 265 0.40 2.45 06.095 1.61 
ee | eee ---1L12 2.17 0.27 0.93 0.141 1.56 
EE cw ales ORea ewe 1.46 1.76 0.32 1.75 0.280 1.59 
MOREIOS 2c ceccincccer ns OF 2S Cl GSS GAla7 1.6 

Iiematite Irons. 

Ed de ek Sk cae eelelns oe 1.85 5.25 ciate eae 
Nat ctw See's ibe ot kel acne .-- 0.93 2.39 0.027 0.06 
IR Detcsrsucevcdscanacvsliee £2979 Ge te Gee Gee 
ns eld awe de Nery ye ee sate ->- 1.75 0.038 0.06 
Re Ek iedas Owe we s7 O92 3.14 1.388 1.23 0.043 0.06 
eS Ae cesesees OOO 8.15 O76 1.40 0.060 6.06 
PU I hohe ais ate ie a Gaal 0.45 3.33 0.90 3.10 0.0380 0.06 
DRONES cos tA vv cok 0.40 ~.0O2 1.12 291 0.095 0.042 


FO @ POR iv oc ap ues ave. 0.738 3.18 O48 0.60 0.116 0.065 


* Same delivery. y Same delivery. 

As a general rule in any one brand of iron as silicon 
increases sulphur decreases, and as silicon goes down 
sulphur goes up. This rule, however, cannot be applied 
haphazard to any collection of pig iron samples, as a high 
silicon is frequently associated with a high sulphur, and 
a low silicon with a low sulphur. 

Table If contains an example of ideal analyses and 
grading of Cleveland (England) iron; also several exam- 
ples of extreme variations actually found in the irons 
used at works of Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Limited, 
Middlesbrough. 

Effect of the Various Elements, 

No. 1 iron is usually higher in total carbon and man- 
ganese than the lower grades and also lower in sulphur. 
Silicon is generally but not always high. As the grade 
goes down sulpbur and combined carbon increase, while 
silicon and manganese generally decrease. Irons rich 
in total carbon have a much darker and more open grain 
than irons otherwise similar in analysis which contain a 
lower total carbon. ‘This is due to the higher content of 
graphite. Irons with a low total carbon usually have 
close grain and a light colored fracture. 

Sulphur to a large extent controls the grade as de- 
termined by fracture and also controls the combined 
carbon. Combined carbon usually increases with in- 
crease of sulphur. Irons low in sulphur usually have a 
large open grain; as it increases the grain becomes closer. 
With a high total carbon sulphur may be increased 
slightly above the normal without affecting the grain: in 
this case there is usually an increase in combined car- 
bon. Silicon in ordinary normal foundry irons appears 
to have only a slight effect on fracture and grade. When 
silicon increases it usually displaces total carbon, there- 
by lowering the combined carbon. Iron with above 4 per 
cent. of silicon usually shows a silvery appearance and 
is called glazed iron. With a low silicon a relatively 
higher total carbon is necessary to give an iron of similar 
appearance to one which contains a higher or normal! sili- 
con. 

Iron low in silicon is very sensitive to the action of 
chilling, and this is greatly influenced by both sulphur 
and manganese. Managanese in ordinary foundry iron 
does not appear to have much effect upon appearance of 
fracture when below about 3 per cent., although the pres- 
ence of much manganese renders the iron hard to drill 
or machine. Practically the effect of manganese is to in- 
crease the combined carbon without affecting the grade 
as determined by fracture. Combined carbon does not 
appear to have a great effect on the appearance of pig 
iron except when the iron begins to show a forge or mot- 
tled fracture. 

Phosphorus has practically no effect upon the grade 
of pig iron as determined by appearance of fracture. As 
phosphorus increases total carbon decreases, and the 
normal amount of total carbon varies from about 3.75 
per cent. in normal hematites down to about 3.30 in 
normal Cleveland irons containing 1.5 per cent. of 
phosphorus—that is to say, with an increase of 1.5 per 
cent. of phosphorus there is a decrease of 0.45 per cent. 
of total carbon. Phosphorus has no effect upon combined 
carbon, but as phosphorus increases the iron shows a 
lighter color, due to the phosphide of iron present. 

The appearance and grade of pig iron are affected to 
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a great extent by thé varying conditions of casting and 
cooling. This makes it a difficult matter to determine the 
effect of composition on fracture with any degree of cer- 
tainty. 

Mixing by Analysis, 

As the physical or mechanical properties of cast iron 
depend on its chemical composition, together with the 
effects of the conditions of melting, casting and cooling, it 
may be taken as a general rule that metal of similar 
analysis, melted, cast and cooled under similar condi- 
tions, will produce castings having similar physical or 
mechanical properties. This leads to the foundation of 
mixing by analysis, that if the resulting metal is of ‘the 
same analysis and the other conditions are the same, the 
castings produced will have the same properties, inde- 
pendent altogether of the brand or brands of iron used. 
The chemist, therefore, given irons of suitable composi- 
tion, is able to produce an iron having the composition 
and character of any particular brand of iron. 

This in turn brings forward the fact that the prop- 
erties of such special irons as cold blast depend upon 
the composition; cold blast is only the means of produc- 
ing this composition, and if an iron haying the same com- 
position could be produced by means of hot blast the iron 
would have the same properties. Furnaces working with 
hot blast usually produce an iron having a higher total 
carbon when making iron which is otherwise similar’ in 
analysis. It is possible to reduce the total carbon by the 
addition of steel and thus duplicate cold blast irons. 

Selecting and mixing irons by analysis renders the 
founder independent of any particular brand of iron, and 
enables him to substitute low priced for high priced ones. 
The low priced irons may in some cases be more suitable 
than the higher priced irons. In some districts, and with 
some classes of work, the saving to be effected is very 
small, and the chief benefit obtained is from the greater 
regularity of the composition and mechanical properties 
of the castings produced. 

The founder who is so placed that he has irons from 
different districts at his disposai is enabled to change 
his irons as the markets change,’ and at the same time 
produce castings of suitable composition and mechanical 
properties. 

The ideal method of working is to buy irons by an- 
alysis. At the present time this is a difficult matter, as 
few makers of pig iron are willing to sell by analysis. 
Those who are willing to do so require a higher price for 
selecting the iron. At the present time, therefore, irons 
must be bought by grade, and as they vary from time to 
time a certain amount of stock must be kept for mixing. 
This is not so much a question of large stocks as a judi- 
cious selection of irons which can be used to correct any 
irregularities which may occur from time to time in those 
bought, and which may also be used for producing mix- 
ings for castings requiring special or unusual composi- 
tion. 

Composition of Castings, 

It is by no means necessary in any particular dis- 
trict to turn out castings of the same analysis as castings 
produced in another district where the irons within reach 
of the founder may be different in composition. In those 
districts where high phosphorus irons are cheapest, phos- 
phorus will be found to be higher in the general output 
of castings than is the case where irons of a lower con- 
tent of phosphorus are cheaper. The same also applies 
to manganese. Castings for machinery and general engi- 
neering work vary greatly in composition in different dis- 
tricts, but as a general rule the phosphorus averages 
about 1 per cent. This may be due to the fact that the 
general average of all the pig irons produced in this coun- 
try is about 1 per cent. phosphorus. 

Manganese usually varies from 0.3 to 1.5 per cent., 
but the average is about 0.7 per cent. Silicon may vary 
from 1.0 to 3 per cent. The average is about 1.8 per 
cent. Total carbon usually 3.2 to 3.5 per cent. Com- 
bined carbon varies to a very great extent. In some 
cases the total carbon is entirely in the form of graphite, 
in others the greater part may be combined. Combined 
carbon may vary to a great extent even in the same cast- 
ing. Sulphur usually varies between 0.03 per cent. and 
0.15 per cent. 
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In special engineering castings where great strength 
is required total carbon, manganese, silicon and phos- 
phorus are usually all low. For castings requiring to be 
extremely soft and tough hematite iron alone is used. 
Iron for special castings is in some cases remelted once 
or twice before casting. This is only necessary when a 
higher grade of iron than is required is being used. Where 
reasonable care is taken in the weighing of all materials 
charged into the furnace the results will be quite as 
regular without this remelting. 

The effect of remelting in the cupola is equivalent to 
lowering the grade. Usually silicon is decreased by 0.2 
to 0.3 per cent. Sulphur usually increases to the extent of 
0.02 to 0.04 per cent. About 25 per cent. of the manga- 
nese is lost. Total carbon increases or decreases accord- 
ing to the amount present, whether below or above the 
normal. 

With regard to mixing by analysis for the foundry, 
this cannot be a success unless the necessary require- 
ments are observed. . These are, briefly, a reasonable 
amount of stock of the different brands and grades of iron 
necessary and a small stock of extremes for correcting 
variations; sufficient yard room for stocking purposes, 
preferably near the cupola to save unnecessary handling; 
suitable means for weighing all materials charged into 
the furnace. Unless these requirements are complied 
with it will be impossible to mix by analysis. 


—_—_—_———_d-e__- 


The July output of the German Steel Association in 
finished material was 414,187 metric tons; half finished, 
146,124 tons. The July production was 27,602 tons less 
than in June and 65,000 more than in July, 1904. The 
administration of the State railroads has just placed 
large orders for rails, locomotives and cars. The Rhenish 
Westphalian Steel Association has under negotiation a 
new agreement with the Upper Silesian Association. 


The magnitude of the heating proposition in a large 
railroad shop is well exemplified in the case of the new 
shops of the Southern Railway Company at Spencer, N. 
C.° The machine shop alone contains 4,500,000 cubic 
feet and requires for its heating two special steel plate 
fans, 9% feet in diameter, driven by 10 x 10 inch hor- 
izontal engines and installed in connection with a total 
of about 21,000 feet of 1-inch pipe massed in individual 
heaters. The entire equipment was furnished by the B. 
F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., and is designed to 
maintain a temperature of 60 degrees when the outdoor 
temperature is 10 degrees F. Distribution is made 
through a system of overhead piping, with discharge 
pipes leading down to within about 10 feet of the floor. 


A revised list of the papers to be read at the Sheffield 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, at Sheffield, 
England, September 26 to 29, contains the following addi- 
tional titles to those published in The Iron Age of 
August 3: “The Wear of Steel Rails on Bridges,” by 
Thomas Andrews, Wortley, England; “ The Transforma- 
tions of Nickel Steels,’”’ by L. Dumas, Paris. Among the 
names of new members proposed are the following Ameri- 
cans: John Penn Brock, Lebanon, Pa.; Prof. Edward D. 
Campbell, Ann Arbor, Mich.; John Gregson, Jr., Steelton, 
Pa.; Charles McRae Grey, New York City; Joseph E. 
Johnson, Jr., Longdale, Va.; Clement Grubb Smith, Steel- 
ton, Pa. 





— 


Careful measurements of the Atlantic waves have 
been made for the Hydrographic Bureau in Washington. 
It has been found that the ordinary big wave averages 
about 30 feet in hight, while those due to severe storms 
attain a hight of from 40 to 48 feet. The largest ones 
are often 500 to G00 feet in length, with a period of 10 or 
11 seconds, while the longest recorded had a length of 
14 mile and lasted for no less than 23 seconds. It has 
been noticed that in general the longer the wave the 
less is the proportion of hight to length; in other words. 
the longest waves have the easiest slopes, and hence in 
some ways are less to be feared than the shorter, steeper 
waves of a sudden storm. 
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HARDWARE. 


N our last issue we presented a communication calling 
| attention to a matter that perhaps has not received 
the full consideration to which it is entitled. We refer 
to the letter pointing. out the injury done the retailers as 
a result of the course pursued by some of the jobbers. 
Our correspondent states that according to the best testi- 
mony only a small percentage of the total production of 
Hardware is marketed through the catalogue houses, and 
he argues that a more serious injury than is thus done 
to the regular Hardware retailer comes from the 
jobber who places his goods in the hands of outside store- 
keepers. He refers to the practice of selling goods in the 
Hardware line to druggists, saddlers, pawnbrokers, gro- 
cers, racket store keepers, book sellers and other parties 
outside the regular Hardware trade. These goods are 
not placed there by the catalogue houses, but are as a 
rule sold to such dealers by the jobbers. This is one of 
the practices prevailing in the trade which certainly in- 
terferes very seriously with the business of the local 
Hardware merchant. Some large jobbers are understood 
to have several sets of traveling salesmen. One set will 
visit the Hardware stores in a certain territory, while 
another will call upon the druggists and other merchants 
who sell Cutlery, and still another may call upon sad- 
dlers, racket stores, grocers, &c, The Hardware salesman 
can truly say that he does not sell to dealers outside of 
the Hardware line. Nevertheless, the jobber whom he 
represents is securing trade from a large number of deal- 
ers in the same town who are not strictly Hardware mer- 
chants. This is not a matter which has been passed by in 
silence. It has received considerable attention. In these 
latter days, however, with the discussion of the catalogue 
house question attracting so much attention in the trade, 
sales by Hardware jobbers to other than Hardware mer- 
chants have to a great extent been ignored. The jobbers 
are taking a very deep interest in the catalogue house 
question and are to be commended for the earnestness 
with which they are assisting the retail merchants in 
their warfare on the methods of the catalogue houses. 
It seems to be opportune for them to consider this ques- 
tion also as one which should receive adequate treatment. 
It is a good time to endeavor to eradicate all practices 
which interfere with the well being of the retail Hard- 
ware merchant. Our correspondent may have overstated 
the case in claiming that the practice of jobbers in selling 
to other than Hardware merchants causes very much 
more trouble to retail Hardware merchants than cata- 
logue house competition. Still it must be conceded that 
much harm is thus done to the legitimate retail merchant 
The practice is a trade evil which calls for correction. 


To be successful a merchant must be imbued with 
such enthusiasm for his calling that he will not fail to 
believe the articles he is selling are entitled to good 
prices. His enthusiasm falls short of its full measure 
if it does not include appreciation of the merit of every- 
thing in his stock. A man may take pride in the appear- 
ance of his store, in the system which he introduces into 
his accounts, in the methods which he uses in securing 
the attention of the public and in the bargains he makes 
with those who sell goods to him, but he will fail in an 
essential requirement if he has not such faith in the 
value of the goods which he sells as to insist upon getting 
prices which will realize a fair profit, unless, of course, he 
has an object in making a leader of some one or more 
lines. We have known instances in which merchants 
thoroughly equipped to conduct their business, apparently 
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proficient in all the qualities needed to make them suc- 
cessful, have proved weak in selling their goods. This 
possibly has arisen from overestimating the strength of 
competition from other merchants or from a natural pre- 
disposition to pessimism. The man who looks persist- 
ently on the dark side feels that to maintain his footing 
in the trade he must offer inducements to those who pur- 
chase from him and fears to ask a price fair to himself. 
The merchant who is thus constituted almost invariably 


comes to grief. During his career in a community he 


makes himself a continual thorn in the side of others 
who are in the same branch of trade. They may all be 
anxious to keep up their prices and secure a fair return 
on their investment and proper compensation for their 
labors, but find themselves unable to do so by reason of 
his competition. In the case of such a man this compe- 
tition may not mean that he is endeavoring to increase 
his trade at their expense, but simply that he has not 
sufficient confidence in the merit of the goods which he 
sells to aim to secure what they are really worth. It is 
unfortunate for himself as well as for the community 
that any merchant should lack that pride in his business 
which makes him feel that the wares he sells are too good 
to be sacrificed. 
——+~-e_—____ 


Condition of Trade. 


September has opened with very satisfactory condi- 
tions and excellent prospects. There is a good volume of 
current business, as the trade are purchasing with confi- 
dence in view of the general strength of the market and 
the probability that good stocks will be required to take 
care of the demand, which is expected to increase with 
the advance of the season. There is, however, little evi- 
dence of speculative buying, although in some lines it is 
thought not unlikely that values will be higher, with a 
possibility that manufacturers will be so laden down with 
orders that they will not be in a position to make prompt 
shipments. In this state of things many of the jobbing 
trade have been placing orders a little earlier than usual 
and for somewhat larger quantities, and the result is 
that manufacturers in the lines most directly affected are 
well sold up. While the market is generally steady and 
in some directions strong there are a few lines in which 
a less confident tone, if not something of weakness, is 
found. Heavy goods are generally commanding slightly 
higher prices, but in some branches, such as Bolts and 
Nuts, while general conditions should give an advancing 
market, the competition which exists tends to keep quo- 
tations down to a lower level than would otherwise be 
maintained. The advance in Copper is having a decided 
influence on prices of goods into which this material en- 
ters largely and a very active business is doing. The 
market generally is thus in a condition which repays the 
best attention from those who are charged with the pur- 
chasing of goods and gives opportunity for the exercise 
of judgment and skill in buying. Fortunately there is 
not connected with it the depressing influence which 
comes from a weak or declining market. It is gratify- 
ing to note the encouragement which thus exists for en- 
terprise and energy in the prosecution of business and 
the conditions which justify taking a hopeful view of the 
trade of the season on which we have so auspiciously 
entered. 


Chicago. 


Tne month of August, for both jobbing and retail 
trade, shows a comfortable increase over the same month 
a year ago. With some interests the gain is noteworthy. 
Prices as a general rule are unchanged, but with a firm 
tone. Conper Sheets and Copper Bottoms have been ad- 
vanced 1 cent a pound, and the whole Brass and Copper 
list is strong, with probable advances in all commodi- 
ties using these metals. There is nothing new in the 
prices of Wire products, and it has not yet been possible 
for producers to secure full official prices, though the 
continned firmness of Billets and Wire Rods will make it 
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impossible for mills not controlling their supplies of these 
raw materials much longer to continue to operate. The 
same is true of Sheets, Black and Galvanized, which are 
still selling below the cost of production for such mills 
as have to pay present prices for Sheet Bars. Roofing 
and Siding are being offered by some interests at prac- 
tically the price of the sheets from which they are made. 
Prices on Stove Pipe and Elbows are well maintained 
and demand is good. Makers of Builders’ Hardware are 
falling further and further behind in their deliveries, 
especially on special designs, though there is a good deal 
of delay in filling even stock orders. Nuts and Bolts con- 
tinue to be lower in price than is warranted by costs of 
raw materials, and prices do not advance materially even 
in the face of a demand that is taxing mills to their ut- 
most and depleting jobbing and mill stocks. A _ note- 
worthy feature of the general Hardware trade is the 
steadily improving demand for the better grades of goods. 
For this reason the profits of both jobbers and retailers 
show a greater percentage of increase than do the ton- 
nages as compared with those of a year ago. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Fall busi- 
ness is opening in very satisfactory volume. The condi- 
tion of the corn crop continues to improve. From Texas 
we receive more encouraging reports in regard to the 
progress of cotton. 

While they seem to have the yellow fever somewhat 
under control in New Orleans it is spreading in other 
parts of Louisiana. The city of New Orleans is now re- 
turning the compliment by quarantining against other 
points in the State. We are in receipt of letters from 
maby merchants in Louisiana stating that the most seri- 
ous inconvenience as a result of the yellow fever is the 
delay in their mails. For the time being they appreciate 
the rest they are enjoying from the importunities of trav- 
eling salesmen. 

The writer has been impressed with the effect that 
vacations have had upon correspondence in the months 
of June and July. It is 4 very common thing for letters 
to be acknowledged with the statement that the matter 
will be given attention when Mr. Jones, the manager, re- 
turns from his vacation. In one of the prominent clubs 
here in our city at one time there was only one officer 
at home. He had to O. K. vouchers and sign checks, 
although this is against the rules, The banks and trust 
companies have had to manage carefully in order to have 
a quorum at their directors’ meetings. The heads of de- 
partments of mercantile houses have been at their wits’ 
ends to take care of current business jin a satisfactory 
manner on account of the absence of employees enjoying 
vacations. Even the members of the Catalogue House 
Committee have run away to the mountains, to the lakes 
and to the seashore. I presume all this is simply an evi- 
dence of the general prevalence of prosperity or of a 
spirit that a vacation in hand is worth two in the bush. 


Cleveland. 


Tue W. BrincHam Company.—aAs the railroad com- 
panies have not been buying much in the last year or 
two, they simply must buy now, as many roads are being 
double tracked or are laying out additional tracks. Crops 
promise to be heavy and freight traffic is going to be 
enormous. Increase in the capacity of the cars means 
larger locomotives, stronger bridges and heavier rails, 
and this means an immense consumption of rails and 
other materials, 

Trade in general Hardware in this district is very 
large at the present time, as almost all the salesmen 
have returned from their vacations, and they find cus- 
tomers’ stocks very much depleted and goods of all kinds 
needed. Nails, Wire, Hinges and House Trimmings of 
all kinds are in great demand. 

The recent advance in the price of ingot copper has 
stimulated trade in all lines of goods in which this 
metal is used, and we are looking for much higher prices 
than those which at present prevail. We advise cus- 
tomers to supply their wants at once on Copper Wash 
Boilers, Tea Kettles and Tea Pots, Coffee Pots, Copper 
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Rivets, Tacks and Nails, also Bronze Metal House Trim- 
mings and Brass Fittings of all kinds. 

We think everything points to a very large and con- 
tinuing trade this fall, and the prospect for a “ corking”’ 
trade for 1906 is good. We say to merchants that they 
had better anticipate their wants and keep their stocks 
well assorted. 

There is a steady demand also for Carpenters’ Tools 
of all kinds, showing that the artisan is well employed. 
In fact, labor troubles in all sections seem to have 
quieted down and everybody appears to be busy. Our ad- 
vice is: Let each one “saw wood” and attend to his 
own business and every one will have plenty to do and 
will be putting money in the bank. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mro. Company.—The market 
continues active and the volume of business quite satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the fact that a large area which 
bestows a liberal business on this market is crippled and 
shut off by yellow fever restrictions. This dread disease 
is not so fatal this year as usual] and people are getting 
over the panic which came with its first appearance, It 
is unfortunately spreading out to some of the smaller 
points, where it is not so scientifically dealt with as at 
New Orleans. But with the advent of the fall months 
and the consequent shortening up of the time until the 
appearance of frost the terror will undoubtedly diminish. 

The development of the coal] fields in this State, both 
east and west, goes on at a very satisfactory rate. 
A new railroad is projecting through to the eastern 
fields, where the veins are thickest. These, with the de- 
velopment of various other industries, cement, building 
stone, hard wood timber, &c., will give the State a sub- 
stantial advance in the way of manufactures. Labor is 
extremely well employed at full compensation. In fact, 
if any trouble threatens it is that of the large number 
of idlers who can make enough in a day or two’s work 
to run them the rest of the week. There has been quite 
a number arrested in our own city on the charge of 
“ loitering.” These cases, however, are apt to have more 
political significance than economical. 

The building of the large Carnegie Library, which is 
to cost over a quarter of a million dollars, has been be- 
gun, as well as other considerable enterprises. The sale 
of Lincoln’s birthplace in Larue County a few days ago 
developed more than passing interest. It was thought 
that it would not bring over $2000 for the 110 acres, as 
they are not especially productive, but it realized almost 
double that. The sentiment for it added 100 per cent. 
to its recognized commercial value. 


Baltimure. 


CARLIN & FULTON.—For the last four or five weeks 
this eity has been favored with an extraordinarily active 
business, especially from the South. All lines of trade 
have been well patronized by the visiting merchants 
throughout the country, who have been brought here by 
the activity and push of all the different houses, which 
ever since the fire of February, 1904, have spared no 
effort to not merely hold the trade of old Baltimore but 
to largely increase it even under the disadvantages under 
which business was done immediately after that great 
disaster. The new structures which were put up and 
which are still building have given improved facilities 
for conducting business, and the trade are recognizing 
the advantages which are now being offered in the large 
and varied stocks of goods, the economy in distribution 
resulting in most favorable prices as well as liberal 
terms. 

Though the remarkable rainy season has been in- 
jurious in some sections to the growing crops, yet alto- 
gether the agricultural community cannot help being 
pleased with market prices of their commodities. 

This is Labor Day and organized labor is having its 
holiday and its annual parade. It is a great gratification 
to be able to say that with all the immense amouut of 


~ work done and being done in this city since the great fire 


heretofore alluded to strikes have been unknown, and 
though our merchants have all and more than they can at- 
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tend to yet there has been perrect narmony between both 
employer a'" employee. 

From all that we can learn business will continue 
good for the balance of the year, and the prospects for 
a strong and firm market are most excellent. 


Philadelphia. 


SupPLEE HarpwArRE Company.—Since our last letter 
there is not much to note in the way of change. Business 
keeps up in the usual volume and collections are as good 
as can be expected for the vacation period. Conditions 
would seem to indicate a very excellent fall trade. The 
crop outlook is very good and unless all signs fail we 
are expecting a fall season that will fully keep pace with 
its predecessors. Manufacturers (as far as reports can 
be credited) seem to be full of orders, and, in fact, we 
experience great difficulty in getting very many lines of 
goods, all of which indicates a condition which seems to 
bear out the prophecy of continued good trade. 

A very great stimulus to the improvement of com- 
mercial conditions is the signing of the peace treaty at 
Portsmouth, the accomplishment of which is largely due 
to the untiring efforts of President Roosevelt, who so 
wonderfully filled the breach existing between Tokio and 
St. Petersburg when diplomacy apparently had failed, 
and whose unremitting interest the world has _ to 
thank for the ending of a war which has already entailed 
the loss of thousands of lives and millions of treasure. 
This one fact alone brings America more prominently 
before the gaze of the nations and cannot but redound to 
our advantage from a commercial standpoint, removing 
as it has the only menace apparent to current prosperity 
in this country and abroad. 

Nashville. 


Gray & DupLtey Harpware Company.—We are very 
glad to state that since our last report general business con- 
ditions in the South have improved considerably. While 
the yellow fever is still in existence in some sections, and 
probably will be for several weeks, the authorities seem 
to have it under pretty thorough control. The people are 
becoming used to the situation and are not allowing the 
yellow fever to interfere so much with business as they 
did a few weeks ago. 

Nearly all the traveling men are now on the road, and 
the orders are coming in pretty regularly and are for lib- 
eral quantities and well assorted. The Hardware jobbers 
of this city are having about as much business as they 
can take care of without working an extra force or over- 
time. 

The fall trade is opening up well and there is a large 
movement of winter goods. Sales of Stoves, Cutlery, 
Guns, Toy Wagons and Saddlery Goods are very heavy. 
Many retail merchants from all over the South have 
already been to this market placing their fall and winter 
orders, and Nashville is steadily growing as a distributing 
point in all lines. 

There seems to be a stiffening up in prices on Hard- 
ware generally, many lines showing advances. Collec- 
tions are exceedingly good. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—Although 
the backbone of summer weather may not be broken, it 
would appear that the recent change in atmospheric con- 
ditions had produced a compound fracture. With a con- 
tinuance of favorable weather the yield of the corn belt 
will be something phenomenal, and the existing values 
should bring a very large amount of money into circula- 
tion. An Easterner passing through the country on the 
train remarked, “ Why don’t they cut down this timber?” 
A native replied, “ This is not timber; it is this year’s 
corn crop.” 

Business is good in all directions. The outlook for 
the future is very promising. A very large quantity of 
both small and large grains will be marketed within the 
next few months, and it is expected that this important 
feature will create a season of business activity that will 
extend through the winter months. Building operations 
in the cities as well as in the country districts are very 
extensive. Mechanics and laborers are fully employed, as 
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the demand is greater than the supply. General condi- 
tions, therefore, could not well be improved upon. 


Portland, Oregon. 

CorRBETT, Fartinc & RoperTson.—Trade in the Pacific 
Northwest is of fair volume considering the season. All 
sections are in the midst of harvest or hauling to market, 
so it is reasonable to expect some falling off in trade. 
While crops are not turning out so well as expected ear- 
lier in the season owing to an unusually dry summer and 
prices for products will not rule so high as last year, 
still everything seems to indicate a good fall business, 

We are pleased to chronicle a visit from Mr. Supplee 
of Philadelphia, four times president of the National 
Hardware Association, the past week, and note with 
gratification the many pleasant things he had to say of 
his journey and impressions of our country, resources and 
future. We trust that in the near future the National 
Hardware Association will choose as its meeting place 
either San Francisco, Portland or Seattle, so that more 
of the trade will visit the Pacific Coast, as Messrs. Sup- 
plee, Kirk, Hibbard and Marshall have done, the latter to 
open a large branch house in Portland. The Pacific 
Coast is an empire in itself and few that control the 
financial interests and industries of the country are 
awake to its extent and possibilities. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, KirK & Co.—Conditions of trade 
have been on the whole as favorable as expected for the 
last fortnight, and as the harvest is now well along it 
appears evident that a good fall business may be ex- 
pected. The weather has not been quite so favorable 
for harvesting, stacking and threshing as we could de- 
sire, but still there has been considerable good weather 
and harvesting has made much progress. There is some 
territory in which the crops are not being harvested 
with entire satisfaction owing to the excessive rains, but 
we believe this territory to be limited, and there is-still 
time for the crops on it to be secured. 

Upon the whole the outlook is quite favorable and a 
fine fall trade is expected. The probability is that fair 


prices will be realized for nearly all products of the 


farm, and there is no reason now apparent for any doubt 
as to the conditions in the Northwest at the close of the 
year. 

———— ++ e—___. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Car and steel shortage coupled with 
congested conditions at mills are possibilities following 
a large placing of orders during the month of August 
for Nails and Wire products, in connection with business 
expected during the fall. Excepting concessions in 
prices to a few points of delivery, the market generally is 
firm. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b Pittsburgh, plus ac- 
tual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

CRBMIGE- 10) TOON N Sy cc vcvcdscccccac 
Carloads to i... eae 

New York.—Local demand continues excellent, that 
during August being up to if not ahead of any month 
during the present year. ‘The market is firm on the basis 
of $1.95 to $2 for small lots from store. 

Chicago.—August has been a heavy month with the 
leading producer not only in Nails but in all Wire prod- 
ucts, and the tonnage booked up to date for fall deliy- 
ery is so great that there is likely to be some difficulty in 
securing deliveries, particularly along grain and cotton 
carrying roads, where car shortage will be added to 
mill congestion. Official quotations are still higher than 
actual quotations, particularly in disputed territories. 
but the tendency is toward a firmer basis. The official 
schedule is on the basis of $1.95 in car lots to jobbers, 
$2 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents advance for less 
than car lots from mill. Price from jobbers’ store in 
small lots is unchanged at $2 to $2.05, base. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails is more active 
than for some time and the manufacturers anticipate a 
very heavy fall trade. Should there be a pronounced 
shortage in steel, which is not unlikely, there may be 
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trouble later on in getting prompt deliveries of Wire 
Nails, and the jobbing trade is anticipating this as far 
as possible by sending orders in early. The tone of the 
market is quite firm, concessions in prices being excep- 
tional and made to only a few points of delivery. 
We quote Wire Nails at $1.80 in carloads to jobbers, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery. 


Cut Nails.—An improved demand has strengthened 
the murket to some extent, the extremely low quotations 
not being so much in evidence. Present quotations are, 
however, near to the cost of production, and possibly will 
not remain in force if demand continues large. Quota- 
tions are as follows: $1.60, base, for carload lots, f.o.b. 
maker’s mill. Iron Cut Nails for delivery at Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo and all points west of these cities are held at 
about $1.70, base, in carload lots. 


New York.—-The market is unchanged and demand is 
seasonable. Quotations for small lots from store are on 
the basis of $1.90. 


Chicago.—The quotations named below represent costs 
to nonfavored buyers, the favored buyers doing some- 
what better. These prices are spoken of by manufactur- 
ers as being near to if not below cost of production, a 
condition that is not likely to last in the face of a con- 
tinuation of the present excellent demand. The current 
market prices at Chicago are as follows: To jobbers, 
f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots, $1.75, base; retailers, car lots, 
$1.80, base; less than car lots from mill, $1.90, base; small 
lot from store, $2, base. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Cut Nails is better than 
for some months, the jobbing trade placing orders quite 
liberally on account of the low prices ruling. The man- 
ufacturers believe that fall trade in Cut Nails will be 
quite large and are not disposed to make concessions in 
prices as freely as in the past. We quote Cut Nails at 
$1.60, base, in carload lots, f.o.b. maker’s mill. Iron Cut 
Nails are held at $1.70 per keg in carload lots. 


Barb Wire.—Indications point to a large fall de- 
mand, following liberal orders already placed with the 
mills. The prospect for firmer market conditions and a 
return to official quotations is more promising. Official 
quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
BOWHETE, CUTIORE BIS.....c.escicccscceceiess $1.95 $2.25 
Retetians. Carioed) MOS . aii ss hs Eee 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots...... . 2.10 2.40 


Chicago.—All indications point to a heavy demand for 
fall consumption. Jobbers have as a rule taken advan- 
tage of the liberal concessions from official prices to lay 
in heavy stocks. Official prices, which are stil higher 
than actual quotations, are as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Painted Wire, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots to re- 
tailers, 5 cents higher; less than car lots, Painted Wire, 
$2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, Bright, in car lots to 
jobbers, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; car lots to retailers, 10 
cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car 
lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Tonnage in Barb Wire is increasing and 
the tone of the market is firmer, concessions in prices be- 
ing harder to obtain than for some time. The mills look 
for a large fall trade and believe that official prices will 
soon be strictly observed, which has not been the case for 
some time. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galy. 
Datars, COMNNE FG os. 5554006 000045005 $1.95 $2.25 
DR RENS. CRPUOIE BOCs « 5:0:5.05 900 6s oenred 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.10 2.40 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Demand is showing an im- 
provement, and so are market conditions. Concessions in 
prices are made less frequently than for some time and 
quotations are usually up to the official schedule. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


DORR COP ce kin ace Kaids pnd sede cease OKT $1.65 
RTE, ARTOIS. 0 in vith: iit ds renes eh xsgeds 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 ta 9. The 
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other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6 tod 10 1112@12%13 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base $0.05 10 15 .25 35 45 55 
Galvanized. .. .$0.30 .B5 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Pittsburgh.—Orders are being placed more liberally 
than for some time, jobbers desiring to have as large 
stocks as possible in view of the expected heavy fall 
trade. Prices are firmer than for some time and con- 
cessions are now the exception in place of the rule as 
formerly. In fact, it is claimed very little Fence Wire is 
being sold below official prices. We quote as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


NE Is sin 5 0. oca's. gh ty beni whe Apel ale Oa aa $1.65 
 cicats inet bay seer eeecek bedkia kas 1.70 


Bolts and Nuts.—Active demand, which is testing the 
capacity of many manufacturers, continues to be the 
steadying influence in the market for Bolts and Nuts. 
The strengthening prices of raw material also make for 
firmness in the face of conditions which otherwise are 
not the most satisfactory. Positive improvement, with 
a uniform advance in prices, is still hoped for and may 
actually be forced by the large consumption referred to, 
but there is a tendency to independent action on the part 
of some large producers which under less favorable trade 
conditions might lead to no little irregularity. 

Scythes.—Manufacturers have advanced the price of 
Scythes 25 cents per dozen, the advance taking effect Sep- 
tember 1. 

Copper Products.—The impetus given to goods wholly 
or partially Copper by the advances recently in Ingot 
Copper is reflected in the present prices of the numer- 
ous classes of products quoted below, the prices named 
being contingent on fair sized orders, there being cur- 
rent both lower and higher quotations according to the 
magnitude of the business, while in some cases bonuses 
are paid for quick deliveries. 

Sheet Copper, following the advance on August 17 of 
1 cent (or from 19 to 20 cents per pound, base), has been 
further increased under date of August 30 to 21 cents. 

Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats constitute a group 
in harmony with the Sheet Copper list (with the natural 
increase in cost for additional labor in manufacture) and 
experienced the same advances of 1 cent per pound on 
the above mentioned dates—i. e., August 17 and 30—or 
in the aggregate from 23 to 25 cents per pound, base. 

Copper Wire is now quoted to merchant trade at 25 
per cent. discount, former quotations being 30 to 30 and 
5 per cent. discount. To the large consumers whose pur- 
chases are in the hundreds of thousands of pounds the 
advance has been from 16% cents, tase, to, as at pres- 
ent, 18% cents, base, the increases occurring August 1, 
4, 18, 22 and 25, following closely the market for Ingot 
Copper. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs are now 50 and 10 and 5 per 
cent. discount to average buyers, with a concession to 
large purchasers. 

Soldering Coppers were originally advanced August 
19 % cent per pound, to 19% cents, and again on August 
29 1 cent, to 20% cents, per pound, base, which is the 
present market for fairly round lots. 

Copper Nails are now 2114 cents per pound, as against 
19% cents before the changes began. 

Copper Bolt sympathizes with Sheet Copper and is 
quoted as a rule at 21 cents, base, against 19 cents three 
weeks ago, although prices on this commodity fluctuate 
somewhat according to diameters and the source of man- 
ufacture. 

Brass Wire is variously quoted at 22% and 2 per 
cent. discount from list, while in some quarters 20 per 
cent. is asked in medium quantities, as contrasted with 25 
per cent. discount formerly given. 

Brazed Tubing, both Copper and Brass, is now quoted 
at from 27% and 2% to 27% and 71% per cent. discount, as 
against 30 and 5 per cent. formerly, the range in price 
depending ma‘nly on the quantity taken. 

Axles.—The condition of the Axle market has of late 
undergone no important change, although the fact that 
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the manufacturers were obliged to place their contracts 
for Steel at an advance in price over that of last year 
should give a stronger tone. There is no agreement among 
makers as to price of Axles, and quotations made by dif- 
ferent producers lack uniformity. Notwithstanding the 
announcement of somewhat higher prices by some manu- 
facturers, the market appears to be as unsettled as at 
any time within the past year. Under these conditions 
it is difficult to quote exact prices, but the following rep- 
resent the market fairly well except on large orders, on 
which concessions are made: 


Iron or Steel Ales. 


CE, DORE BEE 5 ok vo 00k 6 Ki eWediwe ses wee ven 4% to 4c. 
Ce, I  68k.s chews ewe ciwew ce ctnnendd 4% to 5c. 
i I, DANII, x cin asd « Keebler oon de hows secs oe eee 
No. 1% Common, mew atyle. ......ccccccccccecs e+ Om, to BGC. 
OS US er er: eee ee Ce 4 to 4c. 
Half Patent: 

ee ns os Can hd bene taee® 75 to 75 and 5 % 

OM MG os 6-5. bo Wwe ae ..70 and 10 to 75 and 5 % 

A Ot Se Ns iw KAAS S 75 and 10 to and 10 and 5 % 


7 
7 


5 
(Se ee 75 and 10 to 75 and 10 and 5 % 


The demand is good, and an excellent business is looked 
forward to by manufacturers. 


Horseshoes.—The outlook for fall business as a whole 
appears to be excellent and so far as we are informed 
there is nothing in the near future likely to disturb the 
schedules of agreed prices. While manufacturing inter- 
ests outside of the Horseshoe Association assert that the 
manufacturers so allied to regulate prices represent only 
about 65 to 70 per cent. of the consumption of the coun- 
try, there is no disposition to disturb present price con- 
ditions. There has been an effort on the part of the job- 
bers of Horseshoes in the South and West to have the 
manufacturers of this line establish restricted prices. 
Important interests would doubtless think more favorably 
of this venture were the total percentage of product in 
agreement larger, say, 90 per cent. or thereabouts. Prices 
are firm notwithstanding a special effort of a Western 
catalogue house to market Shoes much below the regular 
schedule, but it is claimed that these Shoes are not of 
best quality. In this connection there appears to be in- 
creasing discrimination regarding grade of material, style 
and finish on the part of horseshoers, which is reflected 
by the jobbers in placing orders. Manufacturers making 
a specialty of high grade stock have no difficulty in dis- 
tributing their product at satisfactory prices. This fea- 
ture of the trade was given force some time ago by a 
determination on the part of leading makers to discon- 
tinue marketing “ seconds,” thus emphasizing to consum- 
ers the inherent superiority of a high grade article, at 
the same time causing them to realize that relative 
values depend more on the grade of material and finish 
than on the price. In the South, where yellow fever has 
existed, it has exerted some influence on the disposition 
or this product, but improving conditions will doubtless 
minimize its effect. Prices, as heretofore, are $4 per keg 
for iron and $3.75 per keg for steel, at Pittsburgh, with 
the all rail rate of freight from Pittsburgh to destination 
added to invoice regardless of where the Shoes are made. 
Extras also are unchanged and also the quantity rebates 
to the jobbers, who do not, indeed, in all cases refrain 
from cutting the price slightly. 


Rope.—A continuance of a fair demand is reported 
by manufacturers. Manila Hemp is quoted higher; also 
Sisal Hemp. The stronger Hemp market, if it holds, may 
have a tendency toward strengthening the market for 
Rope, which has been reported irregular for some time. 
General quotations on the basis of 7-16 inch diameter 
and larger are as follows: Pure Manila, 11% to 12 cents; 
Pure Sisal, 10 cents; No. 2 quality Sisal, 8 cents per 
pound, the above figures having been shaded 4 to % cent 
per pound, according to seller and buyer. 


Window Glass.—Some manufacturers who had signed 
the workmen’s “ flat scaie’”’ of wages have commenced 
operations. These are comparatively few in number, and 
are, according to report, largely co-operative or semi- 
co-operative concerns. The manufacturers who are mem- 
bers of the National Association of Window Glass Man- 
ufacturers favor the “sliding scale” of wages, and an 
attempt is being made by some of these factories to see 
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if they can obtain workmen enough to man their factories. 
Other makers propose to delay starting their factories 
in order to strengthen the position of those who are try- 
ing to make a start. Under these conditions the output 
of Glass for September will probably be light. Local 
quotations are as follows: The first two brackets of B 
single, 90 and 10 per cent. discount; all B sizes above, 89 
per cent. discount; all A sizes, 88 per cent. discount. 

Linseed Oil.—A large Seed crop is predicted, but the 
amount of Oil in crushers’ hands is limited. Prices are 
firmly maintained for immediate deliveries, while con- 
tract prices range from 36 to 38 cents for State and 
Western Oil, at which prices considerable business has 
been done. Demand for prompt delivery is confined to 
small lots. New York quotations for prompt deliveries 
are as follows: City Raw, 54 to 55 cents per gallon; 
State and Western Raw, 52 to 53 cents per gallon, accord- 
ing to quantity. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The market has been advancing 
and strong, in sympathy with like conditions in the 
South. Prices which have been reached at this point 
have had a tendency to check demand. New York quota- 
tions are as follows, according to quantity: Oil barrels, 
641% to 65 cents; machine made barrels, 65 to 65% cents 
per gallon. 

——»—-—-e—_____- 


DEATH OF HENRY L. SHALER. 


ENRY L. SHALER, president of the Russell Jen- 
H nings Mfg. Company, Deep River, Conn., died at 
Los Angeles, Cal., on the 27th ult. from blood poisoning. 
Mr. Shaler was born in Shalerville in the town of Had- 
dam, Conn., July 17, 1825. His education was obtained at 
Brainerd Academy. After serving an apprenticeship to 
his uncle, Alva Shaler, at the tanner’s trade, Mr. Shaler 
went to Deep River in 1845, where he was employed by 
Baker & Bigelow in hard wood turning, and later by 
George Read & Co., sawing ivory for their comb business. 

About 1847 he entered the employ of Stephen & 
Russell Jennings, manufacturers of Bits, Augers, &c., and 
continued in connection with this business through its 
various changes, and later on with the Russell Jennings 
Mfg. Company, until his death. Shortly after Stephen 
Jennings’ death Russell Jennings and his son, Charles, 
succeeded to the business. Charles R. Jennings having died 
soon after his father had secured the patent (in 1855) 
on the now well-known Jennings Extension Lip Bit, Mr. 
Shaler was left in full management of the manufacturing 
department under Russell Jennings’ patent, laboring un- 
der many discouragements but with indefatigable energy 
and perseverance, never forgetting that quality and not 
quantity would determine the success of the business. 

In August, 1865, Mr. Jennings having purchased the 
Turner & Day auger shop at Chester, the greater portion 
of the business was removed to that place from Deep 
River, where more room and power could be had to test 
their faith in the manufacture of the new Bit, which was 
eventually rewarded by abundant success. Mr. Jennings 
died in 1888 and in 1895 the Russell Jennings Mfg. Com- 
pany was incorporated. After the decease of S. H. Jen- 
nings Mr. Shaler was chosen president and held that 
office until his death. Mr. Shaler was a trustee and 
director of the Deep River Savings Bank and was deeply 
interested in everything of a public nature that had for 
its purpose the upbuilding of Deep River. 

Mr. Shaler’s first wife was Harriet Newton Jennings, 
daughter of Russell Jennings. She lived but a year after 
her marriage. In 1875 he married Miss Fanny Tryler, 
daughter of Ephraim Tyler of Deep River, by whom he is 
survived. For the past few years failing health and age 
compelled Mr. Shaler unwillingly to leave his home for 
recuperation, while the general superintendence and man- 
agement of the manufacturing were entrusted to others. 

—_o--o__—_—__ 

TRAVERS Bros. Company, 41 Worth street, New York, 
has purchased the plant, good will and business of the 
New Bedford Cordage Company, New Bedford, Mass. 
The Travers Company will continue to operate the plant 
in the production of the same goods which have for a 
number of years been made at the mills. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


R STRICTION OF OUTPUT 
IN HARDWARE TRADE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 5, 1905. 

N a forthcoming special report of the Bureau of Labor 
I upon the restriction of output by manufacturers and 
labor unions a chapter is devoted to a general statement 
regarding agreements of associations and pools in the 
Hardware trade designed to regulate prices or output. 
The report is the result of an elaborate investigation be- 
gun more than a year ago, and some changes have taken 
place since the information here presented was gathered 
by the bureau’s agents. This feature of the report is as 
follows: 


In the manufacture of the great variety of products 
under the heading of “ Hardware” there is a large num- 
ber of agreements, associations and pools designed to 
regulate prices or output. It is estimated by persons 
familiar with the industry who have been interviewed 
that one-third to one-half of the several lines of goods 
are cuntrolled by pools that restrict, regulate or appor- 
tion output, and that in the other lines there are a num- 
ber of “ gentlemen’s agreements” as well as formal com- 
pacts regulating prices. The difficulty in making an esti- 
mate of the prevalence of these associations, even by 
those most familiar with the trade, is found in the fact 
that these agreements and combines are fluctuating and 
generally secretive, and that an association which at one 
time was flourishing may have disappeared. For ex- 
ample, an association which six months ago controlled 
about two-thirds of the total output of Shovels, and had 
a stringent provision restricting jobbers to dealing with 
their members, dissolved just prior to the present 
writing. Generally the combinations weaken in times of 
severe competition, owing to defects in the arrangements 
for binding members, while in times of prosperity the 
mutual undertaking is lived up to. 

Since these combinations or agreements pertain each 
to a single line of product, a firm or company manufac- 
turing several lines is often party to several combina- 
tions. The strength of the association is usually greater 
when the industry has been developed in establishments 
on a large scale with but few competitors, as in the case 
of Screws, Horseshoes, Axes, Hatchets and Ammunition. 
Such combinations sometimes control 90 per cent. or near- 
ly 100 per cent. of the country’s output, while in weaker 
associations as low as 40 per cent. of the total output 
may be represented in the agreement. 

In the stronger combinations the usual arrangement is 
an apportionment of output among the members in pro- 
portion to the capacity of their plants. This apportion- 
ment is in the hands of a commissioner, selected by the 
association, who is authorized to examine confidentially 
the books of each member, the members thus remaining 
ignorant of their fellow members’ business. The total 
output having been decided upon in advance and the ap- 
portionment made, the commissioner determines by his 
inspection the extent which each member has exceeded 
or come short of his allotment during the stated inter- 
val. If he has exceeded his allotment he pays a certain 
assessment into the fund of the association, and if he has 
fallen short he is paid a proportionate award from the 
fund. The commissioner in this way maintains a clear- 
ing house for the members, balancing the output of each 
within the limits of the total regulated or restricted out- 
put. There is also a penalty for selling below the prices 
agreed upon—namely, a forfeiture of part or all of the 
deposit which the members have pledged as a guaranty. 

In some of the combinations an additional step to- 
ward regulation of output is taken when a central sell- 
ing agency is established, usually under the management 
of the commissioner. In the majority of pools, however, 
each manufacturer markets his own product, and the ad- 
justment is made as above stated. 

In the price fixing agreements there is of course no 
commissioner with authority to apportion output, but 
there is frequently a formal contract providing for pen- 
alties. Such agreements exist among the manufacturers 
of Hammers, Cabinet Locks and Builders’ Hardware. 

The combinations agree both upon jobbers’ and whole- 
sale prices and upon retail prices. In the case of sey- 
eral combinations there exists considerable antagonism 
between the jobbers and the manufacturers, the jobbers 
contending that the manufacturers should not sell direct 
to retailers, department stores and mail order concerns. 
The manufacturers, however, in all cases maintain their 
privilege of selling direct to retailers at prices varying 
by fixed percentages from the jobbers’ prices. They do 
not dictate to the jobber the prices which he shall charge 
to the retailer nor to the retailer the prices he shall 
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charge to the consumer.: The prices vary both for job- 
bers and retailers according to the importance of the 
customer, the “A” list, for example, receiving a dis- 
count greater than that granted to the “B” list, and so 
on. In the Skate and Lawn Rake combination the manu- 
facturers have apportioned the jobbers among themselves, 
each manufacturer doing business exclusively with his 
list of jobbers. Each jobber receives a rebate at the end 
of the year, provided he confines his purchases to his des- 
ignated manufacturer, and this provision has served to 
sustain this combination in successful operation for sey- 
eral years. 

The Wood Screw pool bas been in existence for about 
two years, with a commissioner in charge of the funds, 
apportioning the output and equalizing excesses as above 
stated. Members forfeit penalties if they sell below the 
established prices, and there is no common selling agency. 
There are three scales of prices, one for the large jobbers, 
another for medium jobbers and a third for small jobbers 
and retailers. 

Axes and Hatchets are controlled by two separate 
pools. Horeshoes are controlled in the same way through 
a commissioner. There are two grades of jobbers, accord- 
ing to their importance. Metallic Ammunition, Powder 
and Shot to the extent of 90 per cent. of the output are 
controlled by an association made up of three concerns. 
This combination has been in successful operation for sev- 
eral years. 

The above are a fewof the more important agreements 
and pools which are known to be in existence at the time 
of making this report. Besides those mentioned there 
is reasonable certainty that similar agreements exist in 
many lines, but the evidence usually rests on the iden- 
tity or similarity of the price lists and discounts issued by 
competing manufacturers. In some cases, as those above 
mentioned, the identity is apparent and acknowledged, 
while in others various devices and subterfuges are in- 
troduced in order to conceal the existence of the agree- 
ment. Customers and purchasers often disagree as to 
whether a given line is “ open” or “ closed,” and the man- 
ufacturers themselves are not willing to give the needed 


information. Ww. L. Cc. 
HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO.’S 
SEMICENTENNIAL. 


6 IFTY Years of Progress” is the title of a hand- 
some 32-page brochure just issued by Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, to celebrate the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the founding of that great 
Hardware jobbing house. The history of the house is 
traced in outline from the establishment of the firm of 
Tuttle, Hibbard & Co. in 1855. Here it was that William 
Gold Hibbard began his career of 48 years of manage- 
ment of a business that grew from comparative insig- 
nificance to its present commanding position in the trade. 
The first store of the firm was 24 feet wide by about 140 
feet deep, located at what was then 45 South Water 
street, or immediately opposite the present main build- 
ing of the company. Two years later the stock was de- 
stroyed by fire and a new beginning made at 32 Lake 
street. In 1860 a second move was made to 62 Lake 
street. Five years later Franklin F. Spencer, who had 
been the Western representative of Jewett & Root, Stove 
manufacturers of Buffalo, N. Y., joined with Mr. Hib- 
bard in buying out the interests of Mr. Tuttle and the 
other partners in the original firm, the firm name being 
changed to Hibbard & Spencer. A third removal was 
made in 1867 to 92 and 94 Michigan avenue, where in 
1871 the building and stock were destroyed in the great 
Chicago fire. Temporary quarters, little more than sheds, 
were erected on the lake front and occupied until a new 
building at 30-32 Lake street was completed. In this new 
home the business thrived and grew with the years, store 
after store being added until the firm occupied all of the 
five-story buildings running from 32, on the corner of 
Wabash avenue, eastward to and including 16, with a large 
warehouse on the north bank of the Chicago River. 

In 1877 the firm name became Hibbard, Spencer & Co., 
and in 1882 the name was changed to its present form, 
the officers being Wm. G. Hibbard, president and treas- 
urer; F. F. Spencer, vice-president; A. C. Bartlett, sec- 
retary ; Charles H. Conover and James W. Nye, directors. 
On the death of Mr. Spencer, in 1890, Mr. Bartlett be- 
came vice-president and Mr. Conover secretary. The 
business of late years has been conducted on a profit- 
sharing basis in that trusted employees were rewarded 
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with shares in the stock or the earnings. There are many 
such partners in the business now, including the follow- 
ing who hold titles: A. C. Bartlett, president; Charles 
H. Conover, vice-president; W. G. Hibbard, Jr., second 
vice-president; J. J. Charles, third vice-president; Frank 
Hibbard, fourth vice-president; A. M. Graves, secretary ; 
Cc. B. Whipple, assistant secretary; E. G. Clark, treas- 
urer; F. L. Macomber, manager of credits; F. D. Hoag, 
cashier; F. C. Bartlett, H. B. Lyford, F. H. Warren, 
Henry Beneke, H. W. Chester, Pritchard Stewart, W. A. 
Sickels, directors. 

A special feature of this very interesting publication 
is the reproduction of the portraits of 58 employees who 
have served over 20 years with the company. Portraits 
of Messrs. Hibbard and Spencer and of the present olli- 
cers and directors are also given as well as illustrations 
of the various premises occupied by the concern from its 
founding to the present time. 

———_>-+oe____- 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Howse, | 


NORFOLK St., LONDON, W. C., August 26, 1905. § 
The Week’s Market. 
HE agricultural outlook may now be deemed to be 
good, and this has created a feeling of hopefulness 
throughout the Hardware and allied industries which 
after all, directly or indirectly, depend to an enormous 
extent upon agriculture. There is an increase of over 
16,000,000 bushels, and although prices have fallen it is 
certain that farmers will be possessed of larger financial 
resources than has been the case for some time, and they 
will thus be enabled to buy more largely and even make 
up for arrears. 

In regard to the export trade, there is no reason to 
complain. The quantity of Hardware sent abroad con- 
tinues to surpass last year’s record, even though that 
was so much in advance of 19038. Our East Indian pos- 
sessions occupy a commanding position among oversea 
customers. South Africa is unable to maintain the lower 
level of imports which followed the boom at the close of 
the war. Australia too has been a smaller customer 
than last year, but New Zealand has done slightly bet- 
ter, and Canada for the month just passes last year’s to- 
tal, which it may be pointed out was exactly double that 
for 1903. In the South American States also our Hard- 
ware exporters continue to find business exceedingly 
good. Chile, it is true, did not take half the quantity 
of goods that it did last year, but on the other hand 
Argentina almost doubled her purchases, and those of 
Brazil again grew substantially. On the Continent of 
Europe there has been an increased demand from Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, France and Spain and also Rus- 
sia, but with other countries trade has shown a declining 
tendency. 

Brass and Copper.—The value of the exports both of 
Brass and of Wrought Copper is substantially above last 
year and the year before, and in the case of wrought ma- 
terial the explanation is largely furnished by exception- 
ally heavy shipments to India. Germany also has been 
buying heavily in this direction. 

Files.—The File trade is also improving. In some in- 
stances, although perhaps not all, manufacturers find 
the demands made upon them quite as much as, if not 
more than, they can cope with as expeditiously as their 
customers would desire. The foreign trade is better 
than could have been expected, even the orders coming 
from Russia being more satisfactory than was thought 
probable in view of the tremendous drain being made 
upon the resources of that country by the war. The de- 
mand for hand cut Files is still increasing. With re- 
gard to this branch of the industry, it is claimed that it 
has recovered all it lost in recent years to American 
competition. 

Tools—The demand for Tools for excavation and 
similar purposes shows some improvement. Some orders 
have come to hand from South Africa for Mining Tools 
and Agricultural Implements, and the improved demand 
from South America for Tools utilized in railway work is 
also helping to. find more employment. The fact that the 
coal mining industry throughout the country has been 
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so depressed has been reflected in the Tool trade, and it 
is good news to find that in some districts, though by no 
means in all, more work is being done in the pits. All 
the same a good many of the manufacturers of Tools, 
whether excavating, agricultural or engineering, closed 
their works beyond the mere Bank Holiday. 

Silver Ware.—The Silver and Plate trades have been 
passing through a period of depression, and there is still 
considerable inactivity. The general impression among 
the manufacturers is that there is little chance of any 
improvement being recorded until after the termination 
of the war in the Far East. A few fortunate firms say 
that in certain classes of goods the season has been on 
the whole a satisfactory one, but the opposite is the tale 
told by most. 

The recent Horn and Bone sales in London were not 
marked by much briskness. The supply of Deer Horn 
was slightly in excess of that on offer at the preceding 
auction, and of 120 tons offered 106 tons were sold. The 
market was sluggish and prices showed a slight reduc- 
tion. There was, however, an extraordinarily good de- 
mand for Buffalo Horn, and full rates were maintained. 
A fair proportion of the 82 tons found its way to the 
Continent. There was a poor demand for Horn Tips, but 
Horns suitable for Machete and Hunting Knife Scales 
were in request, and the prices showed an advance of 
from 10 to 15 per cent. The Ivory trade is extremely 
dull. 

German Screws in Great Britain. 


American exporters will be interested to hear that 
within the last week or so German Screw manufacturers 
have formed a syndicate and advanced prices nearly 40 
per cent. The price at which for some years German 
Screws have been sold on the English market has been 
less than half the cost of the English-made Screws, the 
English firm which commands the market having sold 
their Screws at 60 per cent. discount off the busis list, 
whereas the German makers owing to competition be- 
tween themselves have sold enormous quantities at 80 
per cent. discount, with a long cash discount in addition. 
It may be a question as to whether the English makers 
have not obtained monopoly prices, but there certainly 
appears to have been no necessity for the ruinously low 
prices of the German competition. The Germans appear 
at last to have given recognition to this, and the abnor- 
mally low prices hitherto obtaining are no longer in ex- 
istence. German Screws have greatly improved in qual- 
ity, and the best makes are now little if at all inferior 
to the English Screws. It is surmised that the present 
great advance in price has not been made without some 
instigation from the firm which has made this article of 
general utility a practical monopoly so far as the Eng- 
lish market is concerned. Perhaps more information may 
be forthcoming shortly upon this very interesting point. 

It may be added that the trade in German Screws 
has of late years aggregated many millions of gross. 
There seems some reason to believe that the advance in 
price will be maintained, and it is even suggested in 
well informed quarters that German Screws will be 
shortly entirely taken off the English market. 
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THE MercHANTS’ LIGHTERAGE CoMPANY, Chicago, has 
just received from a Buffalo shipbuilder a new boat 
which is named the Charles H. Conover, in honor of the 
vice-president of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., prin- 
cipal owners of the Lighterage Company. The boats of 
the Merchants’ Lighterage Company ply on the Chicago 
River, carrying incoming and outgoing freight between 
the wholesale districts and the dock terminals of the 
railways and steamship lines. Cartage expense is in this 
way done away with for all points accessible by water. 


a Oe 


A pbEcISION has been rendered in the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Connecticut in favor of 
the Marlin Firearms Company, New Haven, Conn., as 
the result of suits brought by it against the Savage Arms 
Company, Utica, N. Y. ‘The suits were brought for the 
purpose of protecting the first named company, which be- 
lieved that patents owned by it were infringed by the 
Savage Rifles. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


“THE BARRETT SHOP 
AND ITS WORK.” 


ARRETT HARDWARE COMPANY, Joliet, Ill., which 
B does an extensive business in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Factory and Mill Supplies, Stoves, &c., also 
conducts a large shop in which plumbing, steam and hot 
water heating, roofing and kindred work is looked after. 
A description of this shop, with a diagram showing its 
arrangement, is given below. 

Calling attention to the shop and its facilities, the 
company has issued an _ eight-page folder, entitled 
“The Barrett Shop and Its Work.” ‘This folder tells its 


story so well that we reproduce the different chapters 
herewith: 
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THE BATHROOM. 


This is another of the modern improvements now 
being adopted quite generally in country homes. You 
know there is nothing more refreshing than a good all- 
over bath, and it is doubly satisfying after the hard 
work of a summer's day. 

The more you use a bathroom the more you will 
appreciate its convenience. 

The cost, of course, depends very largely upon how 
elaborate your bathroom is to be. It can be made very 
expensive or reduced to a very modest sum. It is not 
at all necessary that it should be great. 

But no matter how elaborate or how simple your de- 
sires may be, we can do your work at the most reason- 
able cost consistent with good service. 


AND IN ADDITION. 


There’s a multitude of ways in which the Barrett 
Shop can be of service to you other than those already 
mentioned. 

If you need a good Pump—we have them at all 
prices. 

If it’s plumbing or piping of any kind—we'll do your 
work in the most satisfactory way. 

If you want some utensil or article specially made— 
we'll be glad to turn it out for you. 

If you have a repair job of any kind—don't hesitate 


THE BARRETT SHOP. 

There is really only one way to secure satisfactory 
results and the lasting good will of customers. And 
that is to turn out the best grade of work at all times— 
work that is durable and permanent. That is the Bar- 
rett Way. It is the first law of the Barrett Shop. 

Twenty-five capable men are always at your service. 
They understand their business. ‘They know just how 
to complete a given piece of work in the most satis- 
factory and economical manner. And they do it. 

That is the way the Barrett Shop has established 
a reputation for excellence. No matter whether it is 
a five-cent or a hundred-dollar job, is receives the most 
careful and painstaking attention. We give you the 
same good service we would demand ourselves. 

And our prices are always moderate and reasonable. 





HOW IS YOUR ROOFING ? 

The life of any building depends very largely 
upon its covering. Let the roof get old and in poor 
condition, and in a very short time the whole structure 
will begin to show signs of decay. 

So you will readily appreciate the economy of good 
materials and good work in the first instance. It may 
cost a trifle more in the beginning, but it pays well 
in the end. And, after all, the real point is how long 
a thing will last, rather than how cheaply it can be 
done. 

We can furnish you with many different kinds of 
good, serviceable Roofing. But we especially recom- 
mend our Roofing. It is one of the very best 
composition roofings made. Its cost is no more than 
corrugated iron, and yet it gives a great deal better 
service. It is easier to put in place, and needs much 
less care and attention after it is on. 








EAVE TROUGHS AND CONDUCTORS. 

Of almost equal importance is the system of gut- 
ters for carrying away the water that gathers on the 
roof. There are so many ways in which work of this 
kind may be slighted, both in the quality of the mate- 
rial used and in the erection of the work itself, that 
the greatest care should always be exercised. 

But when the Barrett Shop does your work you can 
always rely upon it being well done. The best galva- 
nized iron is used in the construction of all work of 
this character. It is strong and substantial to the 
highest degree, and the liability to rust is less than in 
other material. 

All joints are put together and soldered in the most 
careful manner, and the gutters and pipes are hung 
and adjusted so as to carry away all the water without 
overflow or waste. 





ABOUT HEATING SYSTEMS, 

The extremely severe weather of the past few 
months has undoubtedly set many farmers to think- 
ing about the questicn of how best to heat their homes 
in a satisfactory manner. 

No matter how well you may like a cool sleeping 
room, you probably do not enjoy getting up and dress- 
ing in a freezing temperature. And it is certainly 
neither pleasant, easy nor economical to keep several 
stoves in service during the long winter months. 

So that brings us up to a single heating plant of 
some kind. And we recommend for your consideration 
Hot Air Furnaces and Furman Boilers. 
With either of these systems installed your heating 
problem will cease to be a matter of worry. 

The first cost is not so great, and the convenience 
of heating the whole or any part of the house at pleas- 
ure is a matter of comfort and satisfaction that is well 
worth the outlay. 








to bring it to us, even though it be small. 

We shall always be glad to talk with you and fur- 
nish estimates on any work you may have. 

Good work and reasonable prices will always pre- 
vail. 
As if the reasons advanced why the public should 


turn over their jobs to the company were good and suf- 
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General Arrangement of Benches and Machinery in Barrett Hardware 


Company’s Shop. 


ficient, the last page or back of the folder bears the in- 
scription “ Let the Barrett Shop Do Your Work.” 


The Shop Itself. 

The shop is located on the second floor of the com- 
pany’s building and covers a space 64 x 72 feet. The ceil- 
ing is 12 feet above the floor. Light is secured from 16 
windows, 3 x 9 feet, on two sides of the shop and a large 
skylight in the center. The tinners’ benches are arranged 
on the sides of the shop containing the windows. Parallel 
with these on one side are the cornice benches and brake, 
and on the other benches holding folders, vises, double 
seamers and other machines of a heavy character, At 
a point within the angle formed by the tinners’ benches, 
where they may be readily reached from either side, are 
racks holding the smaller machines, stakes, &c. 

In one corner of the shop near the entrance is the glass 
partitioned office, in which are kept shop orders and 
records. The darker portion of the shop is utilized for 
stock and Pipe Fittings, of the latter of which a large 
line is carried, and near the fitting racks is the steam 
fitters’ bench. 
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In the center of the room is a five-horse-power motor, 
with shafting which runs an emery wheel in the shop and 
buffing wheels in the stove polishing room just above it, 
and it is intended also to run a drill press, small pipe 
threading machine, &c., in the near future. All pipe from 
2% to 8 inch is handled and cut in the basement, where 
are installed another five-horse-power motor and a No. 8 
B. & K. pipe machine. 

The shop is under the direction of E. C. Barrett, secre- 
tary and treasurer, who gives particular attention to the 
plumbing and steam fitting departments, while the sheet 
metal end is in charge of the foreman, who also does 
the drafting and pattern cutting. The records of costs, 
time keeping and checking of goods is in the care of the 
shop clerk, who also assists Mr. Barrett and the fore- 
man in estimating. The permanent shop force, in addi- 
tion to the executives, consists of two plumbers, two 
steam fitters, ten sheet metal workers, five helpers and 
two stove blackers, to which number others are added 
as occasion demands. 

Communication between all the floors of the Barrett 
establishment is secured by means of speaking tubes, and 
all material is handled by an electrically operated ele- 
vator with a capacity of three tons. 


A MODEL 
KITCHEN FLOAT 


HE accompanying illustration reproduces a_ float 
gotten up by A. E. Small & Co., Hardware merchants, 
Crete, Neb., for a trades display procession in that town. 
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wareman’s customer for cellar and shelf goods. Per- 
haps the blacksmith receives less attention than any 
other class of workmen. Oftener than otherwise he is 
a rough, tobacco chewing individual, whose first visit in 
town is to the saloon. But all the same he uses a lot of 
Tire Steel, Wagon and Carriage Hardware, Horseshoes 
and Nails during the course of the year, so his trade is 


Worth Looking After. 

I have seen and known a great many blacksmiths, 
and while they have their faults they are a most loyal, 
hearty, whole souled lot. Nearly all of them are fisher- 
men or hunters, and all of them have families, while 
most of them own their shop and home. In his moments 
of idleness the blacksmith is not unsociable, but the ham- 
mer and banging nature of his calling makes him taci- 
turn, reserved and given to his own thoughts. As I have 
already pointed out the blacksmith must necessarily be 
a great user of Hardware staples. 

Perhaps one of them has been splitting up his trade, 
or not buying as much of Hustle, Catchem & Co. as he 
formerly did. Let us send him this letter, then: 

Vr. T. I. Tichenor, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

DparR Mr. TrcHEeENoR.—Mr. Catchem remarked to me 
a moment ago that he hadn't seen you in the store here 
in quite some time. I haven't, either. 

We hope you have not been laid up with your old 
trouble, and that you have not forgotten us. This letter 
proves we have not forgotten you. No, indeed. Men of 
your kind are easily remembered. We wish there were 
more like you. 

Did the goods you got of us last time you were in 
work up all right? Don’t forget that goods bought of 
us can always be returned, changed, credited or money 





{ Wodel Kitchen Float. 


Three prizes were awarded to the most deserving dis- 
plays, and the first of these, $25, was won by the Messrs. 
Small. Galvanized Chimney Tops and Stove Pipe were 
used for the frame work. The signs “ Model Kitchen” 
on either side of the float had galvanized eave trough 
above and molding below. Forward on the float was a 
Cistern Pump in operation, the water being pumped into 
a Sink, while in the rear was a handsome Refrigerator. 
Hot biscuits, manufactured in the “kitchen,” were dis- 
tributed to the multitude as well as fans bearing the 
firm’s advertisement. 


HINTS TO HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
ABOUT GETTING NEW BUSINESS. 


Established trade will take care of itself, but 
the new customer of to-day is the old one of 
to-morrow, and so the paths and byways of every 
Hardiwareman’s individual territory ought to be 
gone over frequently for the new customer. He 
exists, so all that need be done is to find him. 


lil. THE BLACKSMITHS’ TRADE. 


BY H. A. JOHNSON. 


UCKED away in out of the way corners, in town and 
out in the country, in every Hardwareman’s baili- 
wick are those horny handed disciples of Vulcan, which 
type Longfellow has immortalized in his famous old 
“ Village Blacksmith.” 
Every mother’s son in this trade is solely a Hard- 


refunded, if it be necessary. If we could see clear 
through everything we buy, flaws would never get into 
stock, but if ever you find a flaw in our goods let us 
know about it. We're as much interested as you are. 

Don’t forget that we have a full stock of everything 
that you use. You don’t have to come after goods. 
Order by mail if you can’t come. We’ll attend to get- 
ting the goods to you and split the freight or stage 
charges willingly. 

We believe you can act as a sort of agent for us in 
your neighborhood. Suppose you know where there’s a 
house or barn going up. That means a bill of Hardware 
is needed. Send the owner to us. We'll do the right 
thing by him and allow you 10 per cent. for your com- 
mission. This is, of course, confidential. 

If we can do anyfhing for you at any time, let us 
know, and with best regards we are, 

Very truly yours, 
HustTLe, CATCHEM & COMPANY, 
D. G. H.—E. Per D. G. HUSTLE. 


Isn’t it rather reasonable to think that letter will 
give him something to think about as he shapes a Shoe 
and shrinks Tires the next day? Will he not think he is 
appreciated in town? And won’t he let that 10 per cent. 
proposition sink down into the innermost recesses of his 
business heart? I think it would have all those results 
and more. 

Notice again the second paragraph of that letter, 
wherein his “old trouble” is spoken of. That is the 
safest generality of the whole letter. Every man beyond 
the “ Osler limit” has a real or fanciful ailment, and the 
man who is spoken to about it feels a sort of admiration 
for the speaker. This is another wile of the clever travel- 
ing man. 
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10 Per Cent. Commission. 


Now about that 10 per cent. clause: A firm I know 
are doing that and it is demonstrating its success. They 
reason that a new customer sent by a blacksmith takes 
it out in trade, so the 10 per cent. commission means less 
than that in actual cash. Besides the blacksmith is get- 
ting something for nothing legitimately, and you may 
rest assured that he will feel pretty good over it. 

There’s no danger of the letter being shown around. 
The confidential nature of it precludes that. Blacksmiths 
are not close enough together for daiiy intercourse any- 
way. 

To use this letter to the best advantage compile a list 
of every blacksmith in your territory, have the letter 
typewritten and copied on your firm stationery by mime- 
ographic or printed process, the name and address to be 
separately inserted afterward. They can be sent out 
under 1 or 2 cent postage, but the 2-cent method is best. 
Counting stationery, stamps, printing and time, a list of 
a hundred ought not to cost over $5. You'll have to figure 
rather hard to see how $5 could be spent to better ad- 
vantage. 

—_—— ~~ —-_-—_ — — 


CATALOGUE HOUSES 
AND LOCAL R. R. AGENTS. 


W. EVENSON, Spokane, Wash., the energetic secre- 
tary of the Inland Empire Implement and Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, sends out circular letters to 
the members at frequent intervals calling attention to 
matters connected with the organization which have a 
direct bearing on the successful and enterprising conduct 
of the Hardware and Implement business. A _ recent 
letter, No. 14, deals with the subject of catalogue house 
competition and describes a method of sending goods to 
the consumer by which, through misrepresentation of the 
contents of the box or package, these establishments are 
able to secure a saving in freight charges. In the instance 
to which special reference is made the box was marked 
as containing fourth-class goods, despite the fact that the 
contents should have been represented as second-class. 
Mr. Evenson’s letter is as follows: 


Inasmuch as one of the principal reasons why this 
association was organized was to aid members in fighting 
competition from what are commonly called catalogue 
houses, I deem it my duty to call your attention to the 
following incident which recently reached my attention. 
Anything bearing on the catalogue house evil should re: 
ceive the earnest attention of every man in the trade. 
The best brain’ in the trade are being brought to bear 
upon this vital question. You can afford to give some 
time to it. The incident was this: While at a depot in a 
town in the “ Big Bend ” country I saw a box from a well- 
known catalogue house marked “ Iron Wedges.” As there 
is practically no timber in that country I became inter- 
ested in knowing how so many “ Wedges” were to be 
used. This box filled with “ Wedges” would weigh 300 
pounds and would last the trade in that town five years. 
I turned the box over with ease. It was clearly a fake 
marking. I called the railroad agent’s attention to it. 
He told me it was none of my business. I went back to 
town and called the attention of a dealer (also a mem- 
ber) to what I had seen. ‘This is what this member told 
me: 


Yes, I was aware that that shipment was coming to tcwn. 
I had figured on a bill of goods for the man who gets that bor 
of “‘ Wedges.” so I happen to know what the box contains. Some 
Locks, some Tools, and a Hay Carrier outfit. These are all sec- 
ond-class goods. Wedges take fourth-class rate. You see that 
railroad agent is a large patron of catalogue houses hirself. 
He buys many of his goods from and is favorable to them. Many 
boxes coming to this town from catalogue houses are marked as 
containing fourth-class goods, such as Sad Irons, Bolts, and in 
fact anything taking a fourth-class rate. The railroad agent, be- 
ing favorable to catalogue houses, always passes the boxes, no 
matter what they are marked to contain. You bet I pay the 
reguiar class rates on all my goods. If they look suspicious he 
opens the boxes and corrects the billing, and I have to pay on 
all the goods in the hox the highest rate that can be applied to 
any one item in the box. 

Now it so happens that I know what there is in that box 
you mention, for I figured on a bill of goods with that party a 
few weeks ago. ‘That box marked Wedges, as a matter of fact 
contains 16 Door Locks with Butts to match, and some Hay 
Carrier and kindred tools and goods of like nature. There is no 
use ——e tc the railroad agent. He is a pro-catalogue house 
mav and he will not budge. 


I then went to the railroad. agent with a plain state- 
ment of the case and was told that it was none of my 
business, but I made it my business and now there’s 
“something doing” for that agent at headquarters. 

‘ 
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Just one word and I am through. I want to ask you: 
Is your local railroad agent a catalogue house man? Per- 
haps it will pay you to find out. This is a good way to 
keep track of all shipments reaching your town through 
the freight depot from catalogue houses. Agree with 
your local drayman to pay him a certain amount for each 
shipment which he sees come to your town from a cata- 
logue house. Find out through him who gets it, what the 
shipment contains, if possible, and all other data regard- 
ing the same. Then adopt your own plan of getting the 
business from the parties whom you find sending East for 
goods. You can get this business if you go after it. 


_— 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, &c., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 

MarsLte: Sarety Axe Company, Gladstone, Mich.: 
“Marble’s Specialties for Sportsmen.” The catalogue 
describes practically everything needed for the proper 
equipment of the ‘hunter or the fisherman, including 
Pocket Axes, Camp and Chopping Axes, Knives of almost 
every description, Firearms, Ammunition, Firearm Parts 
and Fishermen’s Outfits. The catalogue is 5 x 7 inches, a 
handy size to be carried in the pocket, which latter fact 
is apt to be taken advantage of by the sportsman because 
of the book’s preface on “ Hints to Hunters.” 


FuLton MAcHINE Company, Watertown, N. Y.: Cat- 
alogue of patent Vises with price-list of extra parts. 

Hanpy TuHincs Company, Ludington, Mich.: Cata- 
logue of Hardware and Woodenware Specalties, Gun 
Cleaning Rods and Implements, wide runner Skates, &c. ; 
also catalogue referring to plain, polished and enameled 
Wood Handles, Knobs, Pail Woods and variety Wood 
Turning. 


A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT, 102 Chambers street, New 
York: Booklet entitled “ The Science of Carriage Wash- 
ing,” referring to Perfect Carriage Washers. 


AMERICAN ForK & Hor Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Handsome catalogue F, printed in two colors, covering a 
complete line of hand Farming and Garden Tools, Han- 
dles, Ferrules, Wheelbarrows, &c. 

A. J. HemMpuity, 52 Dey street, New York: Price-list 
circular referring to Hemphill’s U. S. A. Steel Tray and 
Star Brand Iron Bound Barrows. 

Totepo STaMPING Company, Toledo, Ohio: Circular 
price-list of Shovels, Spades, Scoops and Ditching Tools. 

STANDARD STAMPING ComMPANy, Marysville, Ohio: De- 
scriptive circular with price-list on Standard Carriage 
Heaters. 

GRANITE STATE MowING MACHINE CoMPANY, Hins- 
dale, N. H.: Catalogue just issued of Lawn Mowers, in- 
cluding the Granite State, with and without ball bear- 
ings; Queen, with and without ball bearings; New Ideal, 
Mystic, a ball bearing Mower at a moderate price; 
Rover, same construction as Mystic, but with plain bear- 
ings, and Leader, the latest addition to the company’s 
line of low priced machines. 


Drew ELEVATED CARRIER COMPANY, Waterloo, Wis. : 
Catalogue of Automatic Drew Carriers, calling attention 
to their wide variety of uses, giving directions for in- 
stalling, &c. 

SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE Mrc. Company, Worcester 
Mass. : Complete catalogue of Ice Skates, with 1905 cipher 
telegraph code, which replaces all previous codes. 

ButTLer BrotuHers, 495 and 497 Broadway, New York: 
“Our Drummer,” 1905 fall catalogue of general mer- 
chandise, including a large variety of Hardware, with 
prices guaranteed during Septemher or until their Octo- 
ber catalogue is issued. 

THE WoopHOUSE HARDWARE Mrc. Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Circulars and mailing card illustrating and describ- 
ing the Simplex Patent Hasp Hook. Electrotypes will 
be furnished to merchants for catalogue use. 
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ON THE WARPATH. 


BY OPPIDUM. 


The following verses are apparently suggested by the 
experience of a long-suffering manufacturer who ad- 
hered to the terms of a price agreement which were 
ignored by his competitors. Many of our readers will 
be able to apply them to more than one line in which 
at one time or another broken faith has been followed 
by a break in the market: 


Speaking of price agreements the wise have sought to 
maintain 

To offset overproduction and the evils which flock’in its 
train, 

For the sake of a stable market and the hope of a living 
gain, 


We who are far from holy have kept the faith to date, 

Although our pride and output have suffered early and late. 

Reaching the limit of patience, we accept the challenge 
of fate. 


We have learned our lesson in silence; Revenge! is the 
word that’s passed. 

Tell all your stall-fed officials, and speed your salesmen 
fast ! 

Your labors have reached fruition; there’s war to the 
knife at last. 


Those confidential rebates and substitutions, too, 

You may pack them away in camphor to rest till this fight 
is through. 

We are calling our hosts to battle, as we called them forth 
of yore. 

Tc-day sees an open market! And to-day we pay the 
score |! 


And as for all the faithful you have carried along on ice, 

That loyal, trusting clientele who have paid you the 
market price, 

Where no weakling dared retaliate, and the upright 
scorned to try, 

We have marked them all for slaughter ! 
that your price is high. 


You will find 


We are much obliged for those stories of our swift, senile 
decay ; 

You will find we are fairly healthy when you meet the 
Lion at bay— 

The Lion who fights in the open, tho’ the Jackals scurry 
away. 


The Panther lurks in the thicket, the lone Wolf skulks on 
the plain, 

The Tiger will gorge with killing and go to his lair again, 

But every beast in the jungle must make his allegiance 
known, 

The Lion is still the Lion, and the Lion protects his own. 


No need to hide in the bushes and leap from anambus- 
cade ; 

Come right on out in the open and learn how a fight is 
made. 

From Ocean unto Ocean we fling our gage of war ! 

To-day is the day of vengeance, the day that we pay the 


score | 
L’ENVOI. 


Seek ye a true comparison in predatory lust > 
Individuals may be honest ; Corporations ? If they must ! 
But if others find it difficult, it’s impossible for a Trust ! 


THE IRON AGE 


DEATH OF CHARLES BUCK. 

HARLES BUCK, Millbury, Mass., proprietor of the 
Millbury Edge Tool Works and one of the pioneer 
American manufacturers of Edge Tools, died at Sterling, 
Mass., August 24, aged 76 years. He had been in poor 
health for several years, but the end came suddenly. Mr. 
Buck was a native of Sheffield, England, and was born 
March 22, 1829, the son of Joseph Buck. His grandfather 
was a skilled worker on Edge Tools and for 30 years 
was manager of Newbold’s factory in Sheffield. Charles 
Buck’s father was an expert forger and finisher of Edge 
Tools and the son served his apprenticeship at the trade. 
There were three brothers—John, Richard T, and Charles 
—and all were experts in their father’s calling when 


——————— ag 








CHARLES BUCK. 


they came to America. Charles and Richard emigrated 
in 1853, having been preceded by John, who had found 
employment with D. R. Barton, Rochester, N. Y. Charles 
and Richard were welcomed at the same establishment, 
for Mr. Barton was endeavoring to meet the demand for 
a class of Edge Tools that would equal the English Tools 
and experienced men from Sheffield were necessary to 
the purpose. Charles took charge of the finishing depart- 
ment and remained with the Bartons for four years, 
when he came to the conclusion that be could manufac- 
ture Chisels and Gouges equal to any that were imported. 
So he formed a partnership with his brothers under the 
firm name of Buck Bros., establishing the business 
at Worcester, Mass., and this business relation continued 
until John withdrew from the firm. The other brothers 
continued as partners, removing the business to Millbury 
in 1864 and establishing the Riverlin Works. In 1872 
Charles retired from the firm of Buck Bros. and in 1873 
established a business of his own, which he conducted 
until his death, though not very actively during the past 
three or four years, retaining only a general supervision 
of its affairs. Charles Buck built up a prosperous busi- 
ness and his Tools achieved a wide and favorable reputa- 
tion. For years he did much of his own tempering, being 
an acknowledged expert. Mr. Buck was thrice married 
and leaves six daughters. 
—_——_.¢---—__ 

THE J. D. WARREN Mre. Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of Hardware Store Fixtures, has issued a new 
price-list under date of August 1, referring to more than 
350 different patterns of Cabinets, Bases, Counters, &c. 
The company not only manufactures the fixtures men- 
tioned but will equip a Hardware store with all require- 
ments in Shelving, Cabinets and other furniture in what- 
ever designs are necessary to suit the form and construc- 
tion of the building and the convenience of the firm. 

—————_3-+- oe 

A. M. Leach, Roseville, Ohio, has recently taken up 
plumbing and gas fitting in connection with his Hardware 
business. 
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BUCKEYE FORGING & SPECIALTY COMPANY. 


HE BUCKEYE FORGING & SPECIALTY COM- 
PANY, Sebring, Ohio, has been organized with the 
following officers: O. H. Sebring, president; E. H. Se- 
bring, secretary and treasurer, and W. R. Beatty, general 
manager. Since the reorganization Mr. Beatty has oper- 
ated and managed the business with such skill as to war- 
rant the installing of additional equipment to take care 
of the increasing business. During a recent week orders 
were received for 175 tons of Drop Forgings, which is the 
largest tonnage booked in one week in the history of the 
company. Mr. Beatty is a nephew of James H. Baker and 
associated himself with the Baker Chain & Wagon Iron 
Mfg. Company, Allegheny City, Pa., at the age of 14. At 
the age of 22 he had become the superintendent of the 
factory, which is now the Wagon Hardware department 
of the Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh. This 
position he resigned to accept that of general superin- 
tendent of the New Castle Forge & Bolt Company. The 
reorganized company is equipped with ample capital, and 
is preparing to carry on a vigorous campaign for the en- 
suing season. The company controls and manufactures 
the Renner Tubular Turnbuckle and also makes a com- 
plete line of Railroad and Drop Forgings, Upset Rods, 
Large Bolts, Nuts and Washers. 


+e — 


SAW TALKS TO RETAIL MERCHANTS. 


Cc. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind., are making 
E short but exceedingly interesting talks to mer- 
chants in consecutive issues of The Iron Age. The fol- 
lowing topics have already been touched upon in the 
series: “ Quality,” “ Reputation,” “ Salesmanship,” “ Cheap- 
ness” and “ Responsibility.” In these talks the relation 
which merchants sustain to customers is pointed out, and 
special emphasis is placed upon the desirability of con- 
ducting business along lines which insure permanency 
and increase. The series will be continued in subsequent 
issues. 

a 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Lineman’s Climbers. 

The H. D. Smith & Co,, Plantsville, Conn., has com- 
menced the manufacture of lineman’s climbers, which 
are described as made of the best material and by skilled 
mechanics. The spur is especially referred to as of 
prover hight and length, properly angled and “ whalebone 
tempered.” The climbers are made broad and comfort- 
able where the foot rests. They are made in sizes from 
15 to 18 inches, inclusive. 

Perfect Carriage Washers. 

A. B. & W. T. Westervelt, 102 Chambers street, New 
York, are agents for the Perfect carriage washers, which 
are said to be a great convenience in washing all kinds of 
vehicles and motor cars. There are five styles, but all 
consist in the main of a water pipe revolving on a track 
7 feet in diameter, which is firmly secured to the ceiling 
out of the way. With this pipe and a short attachment 
of rubber hose a man can readily get at any part of the 
vehicle and wash it thoroughly. 


Crown Picture Hooks. 

The Ossawan Mills Company, Norwich, Conn., manu- 
facturer of braided and twisted picture wire, picture 
hooks, knobs, sash cord, &c., desires to call the attention 
of the trade to the fact that it is sole manufacturer of the 
Crown picture hooks and that every genuine Crown 
picture hook has the trademark of a crown stamped on 
the face of the hook. 


a 


Bommer Screen Door Hinge. 


Bommer Brothers, 257-271 Classon avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are offering the wrought steel hold back screen 
door hinge shown herewith. The entire hinge consists 
of three parts only, the spring and pintle being 
made of a single piece of tempered steel wire. The door 
can be detached from the casing without removing the 
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screws by giving a few light taps with a hammer on the 
upper bend of the spring, where the spring is pulled off 





Bommer Screen Door Hinge. 


the hook at the bottom. It is then pushed upward out 
of the eye by a few light taps on the lower bend of the 
spring, when the spring and pintle can be withdrawn. 
The hinges are packed without screws, one dozen in a 
box, one gross in a case. 


——_4+-- oe 


The Star Sure Grip Clothes Line Fastener. 


The enameled steel clothes line fastener shown in the 
accompanying illustration has a screw eye attached 





The Star Sure Grip Clothes Line Fastener. 


ready to screw into a building or post, the manner of 
attaching being shown in the cut to the right. The line 
can be quickly adjusted to and taken from the fastener 
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strain on the main line the tighter the fastener holds. 
The fastener presses the line against the wood at one 
end between the teeth and also presses the teeth 
into the wood and obviates tying knots in the line. The 
device is offered by the Grand Rapids Grater Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ee 


Fall Specialties in Steel and Wire. 


The accompanying illustrations represent designs of 
steel and wire goods put on the market by M. D. Jones 
& Co., 71-73 Portland street, Boston, Mass. The folding 
plant stand, Fig. 1, is made in a variety of sizes and 





Folded. Unfolded. 


Fig. 1.—Folding Plant Stand. 


patterns, finished in green and bronze. The folding 
feature is for convenience in shipping and economy of 
floor space. The safety swinging plant bracket, Fig. 2, 
is made in sizes to hold from one to four flower pots. 
In Fig. 3 is represented a fish globe and jardiniére stand. 
In addition to the goods in this line shown the firm 





Fig. 2.—Safety Swinging Plant Fig. 3.—Jardiniére Stand. 
Bracket, 


makes swinging hooks for bird cages, lanterns, &e., and 
towel stands of white enameled steel with nickel plated 


rods, 
———__ > @_—__—- 


Stevens-Pope Rifle with Telescope. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., is offering the Stevens-Pope rifle equipped with 
Stevens telescope, shown herewith. The rifle is furnished 
with 30 or 32 inch No. 4 octagon barrel, and has drop 
forged action, case hardened, double set triggers, fancy 
pistol grip, stock and forearm Pope model with cheek 





Stevens-Pope Rifle 


from the side, thus saving drawing the entire line through 
the fastener. All slack is taken up by drawing down on 
the loose end of the line, which is shown at the bottom 
of the fastener to the left. The harder the pull and 


with Telescope. 


piece extra high and so full as to be tight against the 
face; checked and varnished; special deep, snugly fitting 
butt plate; special three-finger lever; Pope sights and 
palm rest. The telescope is five power, about 16 inches 
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long, quickly removed and attached without changing the 
adjustments or: necessitating removal of ordinary sights. 





New Diamond Wide Mouth Reversible Carrier 
No. Il. 


Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIL, 
offering the hay carrier shown in the accompanying 





Fig. 1.—New Diamond Wide Mouth Reversible Carrier No, 11. 


cuts. It is built to work on the company’s Diamond steel 
track, and is made extra heavy and of best malleable 
iron. The locking device is positive in action, the fork 





Fig. 2.—Bottom View of Carrier No. 11. 


pulley entering the wide mouth of the car and on leay- 
ing the stop is firmly gripped by the locking dogs and 
held in a swinging position while traveling on the track. 








PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS | 
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The track wheels run on turned steel axles firmly fitted 
to the frame of the car. The rope wheels have chilled 
hubs and turn on bushings which fit into recesses of the 
ear frame. The carrier is reversible, but does not swivel, 
and is referred to as being simple in construction, neat 
and compact, and permitting a barn to be filled with 





Fig. 3.—Fork Pulley for Carrier No. 11. ; 


hay close up to the track. The weight of the carrier com- 


plete is 23 pounds. 
> OS 


The Champion Metallic Base Knob. 


The Champion Safety Lock Company, Geneva, Ohio, 
manufactures the metallic base knob shown herewith. 
It is made of wrought steel, brass or bronze, finished 
to match other hardware, and has a square head screw 
riveted to its base so that it can be screwed into hard 





The Champien Metallic Base Knob. 


wood without injury. The rubber button is held in place 
by an ingenious fastening, and can easily be replaced. 
The knob is said to combine attractive appearance with 
great durability. It is packed one dozen to the box, one 
gross to the case. 











White Lead, Zinc, 6o.— | Green, Chrome, pure.......... 17 ea 
Lead, English white, in Qil.. 9@ 9% Lead, Red, renee oe WEE eM: @ $4 
Lead, American white,, in Oil: 4 Lots less than 500 tb........ .. @ 

Lots of 500 ib or OVEFseeeeeee os @ 6% | Litharge, American, bbls....... 6 @ 6% 

san Se Sean GED BDucccccccce os @i_ | Ocher, American....... # ton $8. 500 16.00 

TL DAITEIS..--+20or0ersveseves se oe @E Ocher,; American Golden....... 2@ 3% 
Lead, White, in oil, 23 b& tin Ocher. French... ae Qe 
pDails add 2 keg 4 tb ‘tin ~@% Ocher, Foreign Golden,........ 3 @4 

7 > Orange Mineral, English...... 8 @l0 
pails, add to keg peice esas - @1 ; c @ 
Lead. White, in oil, 1 to & anaes ee — ekensan KEIN 
ass’ted tins, add to k rice . 1% ange DSineral, SscFMAN....- @ 
Lead, American. Terms: Prror “gts 1 12 | Orange Mineral, American.,.. 84@ 8% 
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Lots of 1 ton and over..... 11%4@124% | Terra Alba, English..#® 100 h 9 @1.00 

Lots of less than 1 ton....12 @12% | Terra Alba, American, @ 100 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: M., NO. L......seeseeeseesees 60 @70 
Red Seal: Terra Alba, American, # 100 

Lots of 1 ton and over....10%@I1 as WR Mancutiaseestetasacen 45 


Lots of less than 1 ton....10%@11% Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.... 24@ 3% 
Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts | Umber, Turkey, Raw & Pow.. 24@ 3% 





to buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one oe mixed Umber, Burnt, Amer.......... 19@ 2 
grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbls,, 4%. | Umber, Raw, / “ 
ROuOe, CREOURD. ...0000ss0cs00n0 ll @l4 

Dry Colors— #@m | Vermilion, American Lead....10 
Black, Carb Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk.. .. 

ACK, CCATDON.....-seeeeeeereres 5 @10 | Vermilion; Quicksilver. bags.. .. 
Black, Drop, Amer... cccccceces 4 @ 6 Vermilion, English, Import.. 5 @ 
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Lamp, Com.. SINT as@6 | Colors in Oil— 
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Bb 
-4 @6 | Black, dmpblack S.aadnbey 12 @14 
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Blue, Chinese. -29 @32 

Blue, Prussian.......... 7 @3 Bios: ae. a pba? = 
Blue, Ultramarine......... --. 4%@15 | Blue, Ultramarine...............13 a 
Brown, 8 anish......... - 4@1 Brown, Vandyke..........00.... ll @14 
Carmine, No. 40........... -$3.50@3.60 | Green, Chrome..........++ 10 @15 
Green, Chrome, crdinary...... S4@6 ‘Green, Paris........ccccccsscssecss @2M 


eb Animal, Fish and Vege- 




















Bienne, Baw Asssccsetivassceces- 12 @15 
Sienna, DU vicaeentensnyer... 12 @15 table Oils— gal, 

MHer, BAW vcceccpescccoesseccece ll @iu Linseed, City, rR 
4 @55 
-— ae ecduahGabaGonccccece ll @i4 Linseed, City, «d @s7 

scellaneous— ainse State and West'n,raw.52 @53 
a Linseed, raw Calcutta seed. (@62 
Barytes, White, aie 50g@19.00 Lard, Extra Prime, Winter (60 
Barytes, Amer, floated.# ton 18.00@19,00 part. a No. 1 - e 
cee, Senne , 9 oop ie Oo yee See me 
Reneeen, das No, ~a oo 1 O08 38 Cotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b. mills.23 @23% 
. . cero oeees ; 4 “ax | Cotton- seed, Summer Yellow, 
Chalk, in bbls........ # 100 tb ....@ .35 Pri D 
China Clay, English...? oo 11. met. - Creek ee — 
Cobalt, Oxide......... 1 2.50@ ; 
Whiting, Common....2 100% .43@ .48 | ant ane; Pankaenvebianeepcenes é @.. 
Whiting, Gilders...... # 100% .50@ .55 | Sperm’? Natural Spring.........+- @.. 
Whiting, Ex. Gilders.#@ 100 .55@ .60/ Sierm’ Bleached Spring.......... @.. 
Putty, Commercial: 100 m | Sher: Wleached Winter......88 6s 
- a sached Winter...... @ 
In bladders...........0-.+.- $1.70 @L75 | Tallow, Dia cbciditisncadsssed 51 @53 
In bbls. or tubes.......+.+- 1.10 @1.15 pf rer ee @.. 
1 o” > CANS. :..0+- '? os Whale, Natural Winter........ 42 @4u4 
n 12% to COBB. ccvvees 40 @1. yhale, Bleached Winter...... 44 @416 
Spirits Turpentine— 1 Menhaden, Brown, Strained. ..28 a9 
we a fai, | Menhaden, Light, Strained.....29 @30 
f ev iacacovene eenns + eats samnaden. i wee = 
Abe eeeeeeeetene Menhaden, Ex-Bld. Winter.... e 

Gl Menhaden, Southern,........... 1 ‘ 

PR ad ane — éenusoens hb 6 

“eeeee coanut, Cochin..........@ bh T%@ 7 
amen Ron Gos. Bemestic, Frine Wank . ‘olan G6” 
~ moot 30d, Newfoundland............. 39 1 
ro co. by et pi aialitn 8 @ll iD, socccncesesecocncaee 32 @33 
German Hide........+.+++s0e+0++ 12 @ig | Red, Saponified............ PD 14@ 4% 
PERE ios ccessépeccscnsvectacstons 10 @40 -| Olive, Italian, bbis....... teense ! - 
ORIEN. xi dvvevsevesocccessnectes 8 aig Neatsfoot. prime...... cenenaaria! Ve - 
Low Grade. .....ccccccsecesseees a2 ‘alm, Logos.....+.+++. teeee @.. 
Medium White.......sscccereess 14 @17 Mineral Oils— 

Gum Shellac— Magy | Black, 29 gravity, 25@9 cold ex} 
Bleached Commercial eaasinuesel s on no eerie , awise@rs 
Bone Dried...cccccsceessesseeees @ lack @ aravtte. 9 anid teat 
Button _...-ceveseesessssreceeeees 36 @45 Black, 2 eravity, 18 cold test: mone 
Diamond La sssseseesereressereness oo Cylinder, light filtered. ....77). 18 @19 
eg “hy —— wevatonneneennent Cylinder, Sis arti. seeneses 16 @ir 
Oe hice denconsessnepeqscssiae Ge | nant oe erat sveceneees AT@1S 
oeygen B. .ccccccccccccsesseeces “ Parafine, 883 ee Sdancceh @ 
ik. Mieeoctnstarta naan HS 58 @6 ' In email Re jee & 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are wade by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /tulics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 





Aa usters, Blind— 
Seen BY doz. $3.00. cossaneess SOY 


North’® ccccocccccccccccccccccccccsoccss 
Zimmerman’ s—See Fasteners, ind 


Window Stop— . 

Ives’ Patent........sccesesees eccecees BO Ze 

Taplin’s Perfection.......... coccceseesee a 

Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Aanite—Renarions 
Eagle Anvils...........++++ th 6%@7 ¢ 
Hey: aaa Wifi oot ‘paoee 
orseshoe and, VVTOURZUDL..««+.+-.+ 
Trenton .....+eeees ane 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons........ Bb 10%e 


il, Vise and Drill— 
mene ia, Co., $18.00........15810% 


Apple Deities See Parers, 

Apple, &c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail CO. cccccccce saareua 33% % 

Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur. ... ..75@i54&5% 
Jennings’ Patn., reg. finish. . 


5061960 % 
Black Lip or Blued.......- 60£10% 
Boring Mach, Augers... . .70&10 


Car Bits, 12-in, twist... . .50610 


Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 4085 7, 
Forstner An Avot Bits. .cccccccese 2% 
Cc, E, Jenn 0. + s i. 
No, 10 ot. foe k. R. Jennings list. .25 
No. 30, BR Jennings’ list.... - 0&7, 
Russell Jennings’......-.+.+«+ 258 1024 /. 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.......+++++++ Z 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits. sacae ; +» 245 7 
Millers Falls... 55. soon SOOT GL 
hio Too 0.'8 e uges c 
oe me... pecan Sacesesaceepareneds 40&10% 





Snell’s Auger Bits.......... 
Gueit® Bell Hangers’ Bits.. os 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist... .60& 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits...........+- 50% 

Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drills, Twist. 

Ex ansive Bits— 
Clark’s coal, $18; _— Stn = toene 
Glark’s Pattern, No. 

No, 2, = b nsiGnnsehdtesbbed bes senoged 
ane * Clark’s Pattern........... it 
. B., Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. 2% 
“Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 

Common Dbdle. Cut. .. .83.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 

$4.60 ; 11 to 18, $5.75 


YaUEM, ANE E cogeon 
a er doz. 
il Lee toes 258107, 


a Bo 
d Bits— 
ponip Augers ane ee ae% 


Push's Henning Batteries. @ 
ite 88 






ot * Jennings & 






L’ Mi OAIODN’E ccccccccccccceccceses 15 
~~ pene H&S 
Ohio Tool Co. «+ 40 
Bnell’S cccccccccccccccccccccccccscoccces 40 
Awl Hafts— See Hafts, Awl. 
Awls— 
Brad Awle: 


Handled ........gr0. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. . = 6366 ¢ 
Come. Patent. .gro.66@710¢ 


P Buh 
Ae died, Patent. .gro. 31 ¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. é 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3. ee 
Headed, Socket..gro.$11. 


enccetunetongneneweusseds naged a 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
aoe 
ngle Bit, base weights: 
First Quality Le eeccesececs $6.75 
ileens Quality......... + $6.25 
Double Bit, base weights: 
First Quality Eee seats! ghana Sa $8.75 
Second Quality........... $8.25 
Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Agle 
Axles— Iron or Steel 


Concord, Loose Collar. . ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar.. ars 


No. 1 Common, Loose. ..34@3%¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Styles%y%@s%e 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 4@4o¢ 
Half Patent: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 22... .75Q@7id&5% 
NOG. 2B 60 Bhws. sec Wek 10755 7, 
Nos. 15 to 18... T5&10@T5d 1045 7 
Nos. 19 to 22... 75&10@75€145%, 
Boxes, Axle— 


Common and Concord, not turned 


1d.,444@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. se 
-«» 54@ 
Half Patent.......... 1b. B4@9¢ 
Bui Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
BD. Bee cccccceccecce Gs cecaccecosecoses 20% 
Te Rn cademnavennsdcerececnncesovenal 25% 
Competitor Bait................+- 20&5 7% 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list..........csses-eeeses 50% 
EN. Gabwanccdccncenscunnuse 50&10@60% 
Spring— 
Spring Balances. ..... .50&10@60% 


Chatillon’s: 









Light 8 pulemess. 40&107 
Strai nt’ Bal lances. 40 
Circular Balances.. "50% 
Large Dial........... 30% 
Barb Wire—see Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
per lb., 2% @3¢ 
Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams..... 
Chattillon’s No. 1... 
Chattillon’s No, 2... 


Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No. = Wire Coppered # doz. $0.85; 








NE cc upnenedaecneasdbsgustitené $1.00 
No “il Wire Coppered #@ doz. $1.10; 
EE 2c lcnidiccnsanduaiaieeestunl 1 
No. 10 Wire ‘or -®@ doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co. 
No. 1 Electric gro. $7.80 
No. 2 Buffalo........... -# gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust.:.... gro. $8.00 
Ege— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No, A, Japanned doz. $1.20 
Holt, No, 1, Tinned....... doz. $1.50 
Holt, No, B, Japanned doz. $2.00 
Holt, No, 2, Tinned....... doz. $2.25 
Lyon, No, 2, popenned«-- doz. $1.25 
Lyon, No. 3, Japanned.. -@ doz. $1.50 
= Mfg. Co # 
o, 60 Improved  acacsnenses 
No 75 Improved Dover....... oil 
No. 100 Improved Dover...... 





No, 102 Improved Dover, "$8.50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel.. $15.00 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17. = 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler. . 

No. ine d Dover Tumbler, T’ ‘d. $9. 50 
m" 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 

TE seanceansenaseetiaeeiniaenead: \ 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... -00 
Wonder (S. 8. & Co.).# gro. net, $6.00 

Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 


604£10@70410 % 
Hand— 


Inch.. 6 ? a 10 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 
Molders— 

Inch.. 9 10 il wz wt 
Doz.. .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 


Bells— Cow— 


Ordinary goods. ..7545@7541045 
—_ grade...... 706 1072706 1045 


Net Prices. 


BD MU canacecacsecontibleecount 45% 
BN COG cetcvcsntdsascpuveccuceins 50%, 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... 55&107 
Lever and Pull, ange 5, 


Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Prase.. 


eet 10%, 
eee: DERE. og ccccecuan -60 
Nickel Plated. 
Swiss 


see eee 


Silver Chime...... Sevesecccsovecs 3%@35° 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 1U per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1905, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Miscellaneous— 
POP. BGs cis c.6 cette 1b. 2%¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and School 
50k L0h5 QELS % 
American Stamping Co, 
Gongs eguencedercereteostedseuenesenes 75% 


Belting — Leather— 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .60&5% 
Regular Short Lap... .60&é1é&5% 


POON. Kk avetveeeeasaanees 70% 
Light Standard. ‘ 705 % 
Cut Leather Lacing. weadcéwead 60% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. . 
22¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
VEQTSES %, 
Common ehtpipipsanien eon 109 
Standard ‘ 60£5@ 604 10° 
BOD ndeee eat ahe aes 606065 %, 


High Grade... . 5085 @50610% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 

Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
GORREER  ccncccccccccccesccccesssoccsesss 20% 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lighmning | rt 
speeaene, No. 1, 

No, 3, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; Ne: = 
$2050." 


Bicycle Goods— 
Jha S. Leng’s Son's 1902 list: 





Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden.... .70€10@75% 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks vanees 50@50&5 %, 
Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s 
RO Cah cn ntitncnsgesds WK 10% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lom = 
, re ae 

Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. 
Stowell’s Self WLoadin 
See also Machines, Hoisting, 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, éc...30&19@W410% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co.......ccsccssccses 8344% 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% @ 6 and Smaliler...... V5k10% 
Larger and Longer...... 
65k E244 10% 
Phiia. Eagle $3.00 list May 24,’99 


80% 
Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14, '95.... 
Wk 2a 10% 
Machine, % @ 4 and smaliler 
VIEL 4k 10% 
Machine, larger and longer.. 
We Vad 10% 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
ee 3 4 i 
Per doz.$0.30 .35 45 .56 .75 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, “et 





iach aanwka 6 10 

PO Gb@é cc dees $1.15 1. “0 2.00 
Cast Iron CReRPTERoneees 

OS eee ee 8 10 


Per doz. . ae “sss 125 1.55 
Cast Iron Shutter, Japanned, 

Brass Knobs: 

Bis neeeus sou 6 8 10 


$0.80 
Wrt Barrel WO cavern 80@80£ 10%, 
Wrt a CCR 
Wrt. Spring. ..70€10@79 10410% 
Wrt. Shutter..  5045@504 1045 % 
Wrt. Square Neck recive QT 10% 
Wrt Square. GXénenuenes 
Idee’ Patent Door.:...:.cceee 
Plow and Stove— 

A Ae 654 104 100070 % 
Stove + - 824k 182k 085% 





CD La ake daneeadsecsewes 80% 
BOWES BVO s cee ccceacccsce 80% 
American Screw Company 

Norway Phila., list Oct. “16 "84... .80% 

Eagle Phila., list Oct. a, 84... 82% % 

Bay State, list Dec. 2, 80 
Franklin Moore Co.: 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84.. 80% 

Exfivee —~% plist Oct, 26, 4... .8 8242 %, 
Mount € aan Sie Co. 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, *84....80% 

Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, G4... 8216 

Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, '99...80% 
Burdsall & Ward ‘Bolt & 


Russell, 
Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dee. Gh. Sidsiestenei 80% 
Norway’ rs Hist Oct., ‘O4...... 80% 
Upson Nut Co. 
MD, Fev cqaccceccescceseedscdecte 72% % 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, — with Handle: 


Eecawe< 1% % 1% 2 

Per doz.. -#4 80 5.60 6.40 8.00 

Inch eocccccces Om 2% 

Per doz. edeeeeeddee's ex 11.50 
Byteprie Mfg. Co., No. $1.25; No. 

, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 az neeeqaied 23% 

‘Geene Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co..........0.2.+- 30% 
BEN  ccsadsdbinnbbotesestdiantens 15&10 
UE: <ardnavhatatediiatdusceeess 40% 
SUG | -scncnecgdedgnvaccwbessedccucs 33% % 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 

TIGR tee OW: Gi ascesecececssccccseces 30% 

ey 35% 

Braces— 
Common Ball,American. $1.25@1.30 
| eee Ode 10dc10@ 60810, 
Fray’s ‘Goanins RIE Bien ep eanens 60% 
var 8s No, 70 to , 81 to 123, 207 e 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co.............. 50&5 7 
Mayhew’s Ratchet........cccccccsccses 24 / 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay re. 
Millers zy is Drill Braces........ S10 
P., 8. Co., Peck’ 8 Pat.60@60&5 7 ; 
ay «. "* L, Co. 

MNT Aed cenaderéenscensebhebantaces %% 

Victor” Cawestarsscesccoucesceoceceesees 45 

Brackets— 
Wrought Steel. . .80€10@80¢ 1045 % 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf aude” 80& 10@85 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel....... 80@80& 10° 
Grittin’s Folding Brackets........ 70&10% 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf..............00. 75% 
IE Bh Oct ndidnddsddnccuwines 50 


Western, W. G. Go., Wire...... 60&107 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20% 
ite OR. Caaixncccamssiinsds 80% 
Wite Goods Co.ccccccccccceces T5@75&10% 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 

. CG ckces Ie 12 pa 
Water, Regular. . . 1.40 1.70 1 
Water. Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3. 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. -2.30 2.55 2. 
a trbaice sae. 255 287 $3 


Bucks, Saw— 
i hdnccscecatincdadentas #8 gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list Sept., '96..... 30% 
Cast Brass, |, era 50% 


Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad... .40410@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow. - - Hoe 10450 
Loose Joint........ - 70410@75 


Loose We cas cc, 75 
Mayer’s Hinges......... 
Parliament Butts....... 


Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back Flaps. “a 
Narrow and Broad..... 
Inside Blind. ee 
BOO88 POlsécvaaee ooeeecMn 
Loose Pin, Jap’d.... - 410% 
“ae Pin, "Ball. and a 


19410% 
Bronzed, Wrt.,. Nar. and In- 
side Biind Butts. «- -55410% 


ages, Bird— 
Hendryx. Brass: 
3000, ee 1100 series 


Ea. WkE5Q 106 10419% BB 





RE ne eee, 


ee 


oe 


ee 
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656 
aon Bronze: 

Re vee 40&10% 
skye Enameled.........++++.-40&10% 


Calipers—sec Compasees. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 





Blunt, 1. prong.... oper 1b.444%¢ 

Sharp. 1 prong.. .per lb., 4 ¢ 

Gautier, lunt...cccccccee ccceces ¢ 

Gautier, Saar ge nnn RRS 
rkins’, oes 

Perkins” Sharp Toe.. voovsee i BE 4,15¢ 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can, 


Cans, Milk— 


ll Pattern..... 31°35 i's OB ach, 
Rano v ork Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
Dubuque 1,35 1,60 1.75 each, 


Sans, Oil— 
Buffalo “amily on Canes, ak 
$48.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 


Caps, Percussion— 


ay Gees oe ¢ 
| eS ST ¢ 
Bt. os0sceneecenut an ¢ 
Musket .....- oscar ¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 

B. L. Caps (Sturtevant oa) 
$2 per M...ceccverssseses 

Ali other primers per M. sion 60 
Cartridges— 

— re. 

22 cal, Fin i ere: 
- cal, Rim, $2.75....... 1085 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swod. $1.90 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball. $1. 

Central Fire..... -25 
Target and Sporting Rifle. 1545 
Primed Shelis and Bullets. 15410 
Rim Fire, Sporting......-. 50 
Rim Fire, Military.......+.15&5 


asters— 
ed ci ede 000 aes 
os om - 604 10@604 1045 
Philedelphia’ o0ce 
Acme, Ball Bearing 
Boss 
Boss Anti-Friction penne 
Sortin’ s Patent (Phoenix) icevbncaid 45 
Standard Ball Bearing: 122 G 
eo tS cnble Wheel) low list...... 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 % 5-16 7-16 % 9-16 
$7.95 5.40 4.50 3.85 3.70 3.60 3.56 
5g y% %tol 1% to 1% inch. 
$3.50 3.40 3.35 3.45 per 100 lb, 
German Coil. ..... .60&10€10@10% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.. .60410@60410410% 
German Pattern —7 Chains, 
list July 24, ’97 . -WEWEM 
Cow Thes....sses0% * 60@ 60610 
Trace, ‘Wa on, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6%—6-38, Str’ght, with ring .$23.50 
%—6-2, Str’'ght, with ring .$24.50 
6144—8-2, Str’ght, with ring .$28.00 
ot 


- 1045 
- 1065 








0-2, Str'ght, with ring.832.00 


.—Add 2c pair for Hooks. 
Moist Traces 2 per pair higher than 


Trace, and Fancy 
Chains ..... $05 @E0E 1065 % 
ona ne 
hain u 
y Yi 106.51Q710 
Brass . 606 10@ 6041 "9 
Safety Chain........-T65@%%410 0% 
Gal. Pump Chain. eee LD. 5@EKX 


Covert Mfg, Co. - 
Breast ......0. se veveseceeesenes ss DOMED Ze 
Bla? ..cocccovce sevccaceneccosess 35&5 7, 
Blea. ..2<ccccccces cesccccesocos - 3585 % 
TURE connbqontmadsond EE 
Stallion .......é.+¢ Posconcccesdente cee 


Covert pee. Works: 





Oneida Community: : 
Am, Coil and alters...... \, 
Am, Cow Ties........c..cseccees 


Dog Leads and Kennel Chains, 
Am. z , 
Niagara Coil and Halters.. 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 458:5@50K 1085 % 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
6 Te dv vases - Q&S %, 
Wire Goode. Co.: 


Chain and. Ribbon, Sue 
Oneida Community: 
Copper Chain.. 





Steel Chain.... 
Pullman : 
Bronze Chain. 60% 
Steel Chatarns.s..ccccvecccccsess 60&10% 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, r 100 
$e. vam Leacobenandesaesh binds pet - 25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue......gro. 38@40¢ 
Carpenters’ Red......gro. 33@35¢ 
Carpenters’. .White....gro. 28@30¢ 


See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s 
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Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 


Boy’s Chests, with Tools......... - 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Toois........ 40°7 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. 30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests, | 
SR yr oe 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ ” 
CRORES, MF eseccsscceccovescsesé 50% 
NE MII <ceseasuxosscancacacsil 50%, 


Cc. E.  — & Co.’s Machinists’ 


WE EI ib deccevesnapodsaces 33% &10% 
Chisels— 
SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard JList........ W@U40% 
MM ancacabssesestcshanabpenneires 
ee RR Oa eS 309 
E. geuningp & Co. Socket Firm» 
oO. &. ajennings: & Co. ‘Socket Fram. 
Ohio Tool 7 ee 
PES ctuhcktinnadeonsenken spe tstoate 75% 
Be, & B, Be Weis dbs cencvesee W@W&K5 %, 
Tanged— 
songed Firmers . 33 1-3@33 +06) 
UCK ESTOS. .wcccseccccevecesescesseseess 
Ghatien ME aneccedvcsencccegsaues seve 30% 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. i 4 
L&.J Co Tanged........ fe 
Cold Chisels, good quality .1 15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality .11@12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 







Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00............ 35&5 7 
Empire ......... Soocceccccecccsooocococs 257 
Blacksmiths’ Specceseccoseooscsese gree BZ 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.............0..- 35% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive.............+.. 25% 
Skinner Patent_Chucks: " 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
NE i dycenichnssponnepyes>seny 50% 
ii ter a A Re 507, 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 30% 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 45% 
Drill-Chuck, Skinner Pat.,all sizes.35% 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive...... 30% 
Planer Chucks.........sseeeeseeeeeee 257, 
Face Plate Jaws. bspuiebesusnocededes 40% 
Standard Tool Co. & 
Improved _ Ghuck peecce seccccecllte 
Union Mfg. Co. % 
Combination ......seeeceeeeseeeeeees 50 % 
TEE, BITE -00 ssnnoncpsapsrnagonccensa 35% 
Combination ‘Geared’ Scroli:::-:...407 
Geared Scroll + +407 
Independent ...... - 50 Z 
Independent Steel. 402 
Union Drill... ccccsccccccccscscccces 457, 
SPORUOMORL oocccccdudayesdrvcbovepessid 50% 
Independent Iron F, Plate Jaws. 40% 
Independent Steel F. _— Jaws.407, 
Westcott Patent Chucks 
Lathe ORUCES. .....6.cccccsccescseess 


50 
Little Giant Auxiliary 50 
Little Giant Double . Grip Dri: -50 
Little Giant Drill, Improved......50 
Oneida Drill S 


PoreeT Tee ee eee eee 


NOLNILNIE 


Scroll Combination Lathe......... 
Clamps— amie 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... @ Y 
Binet ei ena: 50&10°2 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8S. & W. 
GO, cccdsevesecceces . esecdedesl eaves? % 
Carri Makers’, Sargent’s......... ‘, 
Besly, Parallel ose hbhdeutegeseeses 33% & 107%, 
— 8, Utica Drop Forge & Tool | 
ie scdcdcedcendduacuedevgpvoremntetee % 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 40&10% 
Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..#@ doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel..@ doz. ae 


WwW. & C. Shank, an Steel, #8 doz., 
7% in., $3.00 $3.25, 
commen Butchers’ — 
Foster Bros........... adhapennte 4eteneus 309 
New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s...... 39 
Fayette R. Plumb......... Se ucts 
Ci, & Ld, WMD Absiccukcemna 30% 
Clippers— 
Obicage | Flexible Shaft Compan: 
1902 od Horse. eecece ses ie: 75 15% 
cago FOrTse.......+. 
Pee Cente Horse, each, Se. 20% 
1 nin, Nabe cccnsess eee 
lease "Walt... cents bisy 


Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75... «20% 
Clips, Axle— 
in. .75@75410 


Eagle, 5-16 and 

Norway, 5-16 and % in.60€10@70%, 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain  Bibbds, 
Globe, Kerosene, cere 
éc., Cocks........70&10@75% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B, Stevens & 
BU iia crctcddcvecssvecvtvcsdatgnnd 
= ee Walter PB. Stevens & oe, me, 
Gumbel Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co............. occc0 OX 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..:...... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &o. 
Ordinary Goods..... 
as = & Call Hdw. & ner 


Reese eee teeta eee eeeeeeneeee 


passes 
Conductor Pipe,— 
L. 0. L. to Dealers: 


Galvanized. 

Territory Nested. Not nested. 
Eastern .... 8 15 were 
Central ‘ "easly 
Southern | “We 
So. Western. 60420 or 





Copper. 14616 oz. 
a, I Se eae 50410 
DEE shin ka ec eh secad 507% 
og Ce eee 595% 
So. W exter Mioak4s bes 506214% 


Terms, ys; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory 22 = generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Goolera, Woter— 


Labredsr 741.40 $1.30 gi.t0 soho sotto 
abrador ..,: I 
Gal..... 3 4 w! w 
Iceland, ‘ea... “$1.80 $2.10 & “, 00 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanteed, Lined, am a 


1, eeeerer e 
Esch ennnee $1,95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $45 
White Enameled.............secsseees 
Agate Lined...........ccscccoee reseed 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers’ Soldering— 
wy Coppers, 2% & 3. 1¢ 


ord— Sash— 


Braided, Drad.....sse0« 
— White, Com., Nog. 6 
On od was ib. 28 2ho¢ 


, A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common oa errr Ib. 0@10%4¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ nee qi 
Patent Russia........ 
Cable Laid Russia. tt, ° 

India Hemp, Braided. 
India Hemp, Twisted. i 
Patent In ia, Twisted. 1b. 1. 
Anniston c Cordage Co.: Braided Oat 
Nos. 7 to 12....% Ib 7s 
hanieton "Nos. 8 to 12, B¢; No. 7, 
3%¢; ‘No. 6, 24%¢; Anniston 
Drab, Nos. 7 to 12, Ib, 26¢; 

P Saas 4. sotton, No . 
raide cotton 

Stee: No, 7, 3%¢; Nos o¢ & B ae 
BAdrmone Braided, Nos, 8, 9 and 


Harm $5 mei 8 Mine Nos, 7 
ony Cable Lai alian 
(tlle peinecaate nena Papers. ene ¢ 


Cable Laid Pe 16 
Cable Laid Russian.. oeee 
Cable Laid India..... oeeel2 
Braided India........ oe lB 
Pullman: 
La Jt 8 eee 10 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... ee Tb 40 


. Ub. 35¢ 








-_ 
- 
aaan 


Braided, Italian oe 
Braided, ER arr 
Braided, White Cotton or see 
Massachusetts, White....... 
Massachusetts, Drab 


“aan aac bee: 


eppeniz, White, Nos. 8 to 
6, B%¢. 


2%¢; No. 6 
= ver “tans 
A’ quality, Drab 
A quality, White 
EB quality, Drab. 
ualit; a 

Tea! an em 
Linen 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 


List Oct., 
fard Wire Pictane Cond= 
Hendryx Standard Wire tues 5 ee 





aaaans 


Cradies— 

Grain 
Crayons— 

White Round ees, gr .646Y4¢ 


Cases, 100 — at wee; 
D. M, Stewar Miz, Co. x 
Jumbo Cra OMB... +.0...00e. Rg 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, a . 
sa eae Pencils, round, .. ~ 
Rolling Mill ‘Geayons...-. oy. z 
Railroad Crayons (composition) a 
Zelnicker . Lumber oe 3] 9 
Red, ue, Green...... son’ . 36. 
diene eee Ae eet . $3 

See also Chalk. 

Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy........ doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light, bévedeude doz. $50 

Crow Bars—See Bars, Orow. 

Cultivators— 

VC Ue 0000000 OK 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Compan 





No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847. or $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & ton 
and Anchor 
Wm. Rogers & Son 
u rs— 
H. H. Mayhew Co........ Goansovesesd 40% 
EM nd isos ean sent 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. 
WMI Veesutssvoscchtabe 
‘Meat and Food— 
REE a chbs 2 60ceecepetbaxes osscogeveee, 
NOB. esseeee & sf sd ch @ 5 
iccasabescn’ 
Enterprise 
Nos. 5 10 
ch 





Enterprise Beef Shavers”... .ebaey 
law and Kraut— 
& Sons: 


w, Corn Grater, &c..... oovece AO% 
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Kraut Cutters, 36 x ix” 4 x 12.. 
- M, Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Kunife.. ..-8 doz. vod 
Combined Slaw Cutter “and, Corn 
SEEN Santk bub stbebsditens bic oz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
PRE MIU chicnsvacnsrnscetesensd 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..# gr. siaes 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife. -P gr. $22@82¢ 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $4.25@$4.50 






Enterprise’ poksves vobdbsvaevesye ceed @30, 

National, ®@ doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
guentis Ct hee” scones aD 6 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and -21 “60810 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, #@ doz., $16.00... .50&10&10% 


iat: Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Anger. -per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s io ved Post Hole Auger.40&5°%% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post & Hole 
UGOPB ...cscececsceseeeseees Oz 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Dieser. 


doz. $8.25 
oe — Handle Post 





ne Companese. 
Doors, Screen— 


Phillips’, style E, % in.. 
Phillips” style 077, % in....2 doz, $7.50 
Phillips’, style x-y, % in....® doz. $10.50 


Drawers, Money— 
Tucker’s Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, 8 


-® doz. $10.00 





doz. “4 BB; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 

No. ‘4, $18. 

Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 

Dressers, Emery Wheel— 
Diamond Eme prbesl Dressers. .. .35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters. . 35% 

Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common re Drill, 

each sited . $1.50@$1.75 
Breast, Millers Falis.- -» -15&10 fy 
Breast, 5s. & W 40% 
Goodell Automatic Drills. .40 
Johnson's a 

ME Missnactiasngpenssasventocses oes % 

Johnson’s Drill Points 4 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills. s3iga1d? 

tchet, Cu Cur’ 25%, 
Ratchet, Parker's. 7 
Ratchet, 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’ 8, Style H Im- 

Tl. stage Dntondvnenbeme mac ate 40% 
OO Mino ek cacnnennnaiac ee 40% 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., 8. & W..50% 
Whitney’s Hand’ Drill No. 1, $10.00; 

Adjustable, No, 10, ‘2 a 33% % 


Twist Drill . 


Bit Stock...... - 604108 10@70% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
604 10604 1045 °% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@60¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holdee and Driver, @ 


doz,, 2%-in., ; 4in., $7.50; 6-in. ’ 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits......30° 
Champion cccasescedesce ° 


a0 nesnancscsonsasbenapoooneesene’ 60 
Bray's Hol.” Wale Sets, No." $id! 50‘ 
Gay's Double Action Ratche a $ 
Goodell’s Auto. SOS 10d 1NaSDSLOIORS? 


BOUIN ocak cccvagsevencicces O0eeccenes 40% 
Mayhew’ 8 Black Handle.............. 40% 
Mayhew’s ae edkwbetasastedes 404107 
Millers Falls, 20 and 21 

Millers Falls Nos 11, 12, 41, 45-: 1109 
New nt & Co, Specialty ° Co. eee. 50&10% 





E ave Trough, Galvanized— 
L 0. 


Territory. s 4 
Easterm ...... oo bcc en ceSis 
SNOD ake a s'0.b.08 «+ -T&104109 
Pe: 5121? 
So. Western...... o's Cab T5485 9 
.—24 for Factory ship- 


delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all ao 
Galv. Steel and Galv. C. 
Iron and Steel, Standesd 


A ae 
No. Se cevitssecceucde Gee 
St Sepeeree pares 859 
BGDER EIEN 0 02 Bes 35% Sc oWieme 
Co ostiides 


Perfect Elbows (8.8. & Co.) 2... 40% 
Emery, Turkish— 


4to46 54 to 180 Flour 
BOG .nccccncke , 


1 ¢ ¢ ¢ 
| Bebe Ik yg xe mie 


— cans, 
im case....64%¢ 7 6 
10-1b. cans, less $ . 
than 10......10 ¢ 00 ¢€ 8 ¢ 
w¢ 8¢ 


Less quantity. .10 ¢ 
NOTE~Tn lots 


CT 1 to 
of 108 ta in 3 tons a discount 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F asteners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s 








Walling’s 
Cord and Weight— i 
BOM ora vucaxckdaccssscesccedasesessevend 0% 
Faucets— " 
Cork Lined. occ - OOS 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined 
60k 10@70% 
Red Cedar..... - -40&10@50% 
Petroleum ....ccccoes 10k 10@75 % 
B. & L. B. Co.: 
— Bs cnnccccscepevonnaceseed 
West LOtk.........00--cscerenseas 2 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key....40 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......-. 


John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined.. 50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined. 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 60° 
John Sommer’s O. Cork Lined.. 0G 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 

John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.. 504 
McKenna, Brass: 


Burglar Proof, N. P.......-.-+0++++ 5% 
Teenoved, % : and % inch.........- 39 
Self Measurin 
Enterprise, e doz. $36.00.......- e104 
Lane’s, #@ doz. 40&10 


National Measuring, a ‘doz. $36:40&10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 

List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands........ 10410@ 1545 
Standard Brands. ‘ieingseinait 
Lower Grade... .75410€10@804107% 

Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
We 6 60:4 a0 view .33 1-3@40% 
Fixtures, fee Door— 

Richards Mts, Ce 
Universal o, 03 bean ceevanuentand 
Special, No, Mt oditacacas 
Fusible Links, No 
Expansion Bolts, Ke 

actuesend-- 

Net Prices: 

Inch .. 15 7? 19 2 
Per doz.$2.15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.50 












Pe at We WOcisss 30& 10@70%, 
Reading Hardware Co pa 60% 
Sargent’s .........++. ® ».70% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 
doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
DES: he nannnconcameennadl & 108 10% 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Light. 
60&10% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 
Forks— 
NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
ones from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 





selling at net prices. 
Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato.............- 60&10% 
VECtOe, BABY... ccocccecccccccces 60&15&2% y 
Victor, Manure.........ccccccccesees 4 
Victor, Header athens eenassnesenes dunes 657, 
Champion, F - 
Champion, 
Champion, 
Soe ; 5 
Jolumbia 
Columbia, Spading.............+ 70&12% 7 
Hawke 3 Wood Mesiey....2-2-0<sx01 407, 
et eae Digger........+++ 60&107 
base Dpvddbedenssencagtoascened 60&20 ? 
Acme Manure, © CMs vcccccces 6041085 7 
Dakota Header...........s.+++0++ *e 20% 
Jackson Steel Barley.........-.++ 60420 / 
ee rrr 657 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley......40% 


Plated.—See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 
White, S’g’t Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, Nq't Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz. $1.40@1.50 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 
ee eee 2 3 4 6 
Each .. ..$1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—Scee Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
HOD vedo dscccceteces $2.7 
Cotton ..... 590 


Waterproof gl. " Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


10€24%4% 


ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern . 80k10@80E 1045 % 


Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, éc.. 
50k 106550 106 105% 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, &c.50&10@50&10&10% 
Scholl’s Patent....... 508 10@50& 108107 
Door Hangers..........,0c00- 10° 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt and 
EE IIE, itis inn cin detlteregvemees 35% 
Marking and Mortise............... 0% 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s........... - BS 
Wins MUNN «ooo vacscvccscecs..ccoch B7 
Wire,’ P., 8. & W. Oo..........0. 334% 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00 2. 30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2. $5.30 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 


$2.30: 2. $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No, 1, 
$4.80; 2, $4.60 


Glass, Demnetuae Window 
See 7'rade kKeport. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60& 10&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
25@50% 
Cans (4 pts., pts., qts., % ga., 
COD. « Kex ames eene dienine 25@ 48% 
International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 
Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@5.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting. “10- Ib pails, ea. 85¢ 


Dixon’s Everlasting. in_ boxes, doz 
fb, $1.20; 2 Bb, $2.0 
Helmet Hard Oil...,......ccscceseses le 
Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co.......cs.c00- 33@33%4& 10% 

Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. $6.50 
Bicycle pamemtenen, each...... $2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. 

Improved Family Grindstones, - 

per inch, @ doz..............$2. 2°00 } 8s 


> Mower om Tool er 00 (32 


Veo Ball Bearing, Mounted, "ine 
Iron Frames, each.......-.++0+++++ $3.00 


Fl alters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Web. 








Jute Rope. sedavinedencned 
Sisal Rope.........--..0+- 
Cotton Rope..........- 
Be Wetes ke ccaccodccccccccoccctes 
Covert's Saddiery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters. .:.70% 
Sisal Rope Halters............. 60&20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope 
De dcadhs dogs ddevedscdvuabdeseunted 70% 
Sisal Rope Ties. 6810 h 
E. T. Rugg & Co.: 
Leather Halters............. ovale 
Web Halters and Webbing.......60% 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... 60% 
Jute and Sisal Horse and oe ss 
MEE écancaccungenedartnercecuetssne 60% 
Cotton Horse Ties. 60% 






Livery Ties, Braided.... 60% 
Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’. ..40&10@40&10&10% 





Heller’s Farriers...... - 40 10@ 408108107 
Magnetic Tack, N L . $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75 9 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R. Pigmbs 


Plumb, A. 
» sgh Tis Bib RIDRTIOY 
Engineers’ and B. 8, Hand........ 
50734 he 5@50K10K7 145%, 
Machinists’ _——— 50K5@50& 105% 
Riveting and Tinners’.............-. 
1k 2G @AK IRIGY 
Sargent’s C. 8. New List.......... 40° 

Heavy Pomesere and 


ges— 
Under 3 Ib., — Ce SP aseeus 
80 106 1085 %, 
3S te & IR., EP DW. Wi ciccetcs 
80 104 10085 % 
Over 5 Ib., per Ib 30¢. .85@85410% 
Wilkinson's Smiths’. ..\b. 94@10¢ 
Handles— 
Agriouitural Tee Handles 
Aze, Pick, &c. - 60k5 60k 1085 % 
Hoe, Rake, éc.  5@5085% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, ée.: 

Long Handles. . @0E5SY 
Te OER. wis « da'ccinnden 40 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ 40% 


Champion «2... .ceeeeeeeeeeeees 15@15& 107 
REMDEECO? s0lvestbedheveccvcentubatunine 50% 


Mechanics’ Foot Handles— 
Auger, assorted. . .gro. $2.50@$2.85 
Brad Awl........ gro. $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 

Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 


SOIIOOE: i 6 saecdene $2.40 $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
@esorted ... 020208 $2.15@ $2.40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
ot ee ee $1.75@$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
assorted .. 52.5... $1.45(@$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
me ee  ehgb dnt $1.60@$1.75 
ile, assorted..... gro. $1. $1. 
Hammer, Hatchet, Age, ae 0 
60<E 1060 10.£ 10%, 


Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 5¢: Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin- ‘Stephens Co.: 


OE ae ee 40@40& 10% 
CREE eas usannebsos 65(065& 10% 
File and Awi..... 65(@65& 107 





Saw and 3 — aa 


MGW . SINUGE, cuchusethigcc cat 40@40&10% 
nies Falis nai, and Ratchet Auger 
dias wane ele» dans aneaoaee ae 15&10% 


$0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are 
per pair, without fraek. 


erally quoted 
and Parlor Door He 
pear 4 a Hangers per double set 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, Re —: 
Inch ... 45 
Single Dos sae 1.25 180 158 2.50 
Barn Door, New England Pat- 
tern, Check | aa. reas 
Kingte Doz : 
n 02... + 
Alun” ite, : $1.30 1.85 250 3.00 
eliable, No, 1........... a 
Reliable. No. S. densa des S doz. 4 


Chistes antes Butt Co.: 


0 sae 235 
SENN c odostcedatmenteddens 25% 
DE AN Snnudanentcentinindibirenes p) 
Chisholm < Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door.............. 50% 
ER 30% 
PE. uve diaxingegtdunsnecdedt 50% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
Pi a anhas anced cud’ 60&10% 
Roller Bearing.:............... 70% 


Grittin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00...... 70% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15,.00.70% 
Roller patting. Ex. Hy we 
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Hinged Hangers, $16.00.. “eoa10% 
Lane Bros. Co.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing... 
Parlor, Standard..... “ 
Parlor, No. 105.. * 
Parlor, New Model........... 2. 
Parlor. New Champion......$2,25 
Barn Door, Standard...... 605% 
PE cacitagdannendentidn 
SEU \ xatileddausecoqwquieal 
BOUEEE ac cevecncavcceenecuse 7 
Lawrence Bros.: 
SE  Geuteacknasesaandene 
Cleveland .........0«. 
Clipper, No. 75....... 
CIOW: _ n occcnssnvecesivesees 0 10% 
Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. Beta 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 
GEE bcaneeddcctbarenaverland 
ED nentenncieuns ‘ 
ie cccnceeae 
i, ees scones 
SND 0s Gadvnasicbealcicand 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No, A. Special, $i5 aaa males 
No. 2, Standard, $18. _ 
Hinged Hangers. $16... 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Pioneer Wood Track No. 3..$2.00 
Ball B’r’g St’l Track No. 10.50&10% 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 12.$2.15 
Roller B’r’g St'l Track No. 13.$2.30 
Hero, Adj. Track No. 19. .50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16......... 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8......$2.3 
Auto Adj. Track No, 22..50&10% 
Trolley B. D. No, 17......... $1.25 
Trolley F, D. No. 
Trolley F. D. No, 121........$2. 
Trolley F. D. No, 150........$2.35 
Befety Underwriters F, D. No. 


enna No, 44.. 















% and 3 60&10 


Palace. Adjustaiae Track No. 
EEE sPendndeed ctideboedsnbauas 50&10 
Royal Adjustable Track No, 
WE ebswevecccccceddaccansaelee 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2.00 
Trolley B, D, No, 20...... 50& 10 a 
Trolley B. D. No. 2........ 1.30] © 
Trolley B. D. No. 27........ $1.40 | & 
Trolley B. D. No, @........ $1.60 = 
Roller Bearings Nos, 39, 41, o 
Oe Seti dev whenavsvdadtcacd eae 5% 1% 
Anti-friction No, 42........ 60&207% | 
Hinged Tandem No. 48....60&5% [ 3° 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel No. 2 
BE adacaudeddvedentuaked os see 10% ¥ 
Safety Door Hanger Co.: 
Storm King Safety............ 60% 
U. S. Standard Hinge.......... 60% f 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co. 
Acme Parlor Ball Soden. ‘ 
Ajax Hinge Door.. . 60% 
Apex Parlor Door.. 
BE cnKumescnancnen 
Baggage Car Door... 
Climax Anti-Friction. 
MEE Sacictdsaqeaschés 
ET bpexeiialcanadcsdeastedas ed 
Freight Car Door........:0<. 
UT” Es 
Lundy Parlor Door........ 5 
TEED. nnakGnbswenetéeieha dhea aed 60 
Matchless ... 
DS So cc cadddesdsdguassed 


PIES ctthdun ce tegndnd died 
Te, BE BONO, cunceqodankwen 60 
Street Car Door.............. 5 
Steel. Nos. *)0,. 404, 500.. 
Underwriters’ Fire’ Door...... 


Zenith for Wood Track....50&1 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 











CR. Ee denrieindaatbddns 70% 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50&10% 

Hag iD: Wi ead iecenebheenaden ates 70% 
i ot oad sabes 60 : 
New Perfection -- 60% 








PH... 
Pilot Hinge. 
Rider Wooster. 





Western Pattern............+... : 
Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s Kia.” 
der’s Roller Bearing.50&154&10&5% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 
a Roller Bearing..# doz. $5. 00 
J. Roller Bearing...... &10% 





Sycie Ball Bearing............ 50% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing.......... 40% 
Ives, Wood Track.......... 60& 10% 


L: T. Roller Bearing, ...60&10&5° 
New Era Roller Bearing. -50&10% 


O. K, Roller Bearing. .60&10&57 
Prindle, Wood Track.......... 0% 
Richards? Wood Track........ 60% 


Richards’ Steel Track...... - OSs 
Spencer Roller Bearing.. 
andem, Nos. 1 and 2........ 607 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. 402 
Wer denaciuhectnatastetdede ies 
Whos Auditorium Ball B’r’g. 1) 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123..40% 
Wilcox Elv. Door, Nos. 112 


ORE Pits conttdaacothitteen: a> 
Wilcox Ely. Door. No. 132.. 
Wien, Fire Trolley, Rois” 


z 7: ibaa Otunaaaited weittinns 30% 
Wilcox Roy Noiseless ae 
Wileos O. K. Stoel Prack. “50% 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.......... 50% 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Sicarine. 40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
Ball Bearing......:........... 40% J 

For Track, see Rail. 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00;. 1 pair Round Nick- 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled.. 


Victor Foldi ? ts 
ctor 0 MR. caddubdécccede® gro. . 
Weaterm, Wa Gi GO.. reese covpescct 704&10% 
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Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
SEED senerdinencubenasniinvecnttansbats $4.50 
Joist and Timber— 
es ey tere 
Hasps— 
Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50% 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, @ doz..50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality. 40€714% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. icss 
than first quality. 
Heaters, Carriage— 


Cmts, Be. 5. $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00; No. 
3, No. 3D, $2.75; No. D, $3. 00; 
No. 3K, $3.25; "No. 1, $3.50.7..... 15% 

Clark Coal, DW Gee, Tae cedccscdsce 104 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 


N iagara ; Clark’s O. P.; 
Clark’s Tip; —— ) 
Rs oe 4 alia e were 3 5 
Doz. ee $0.75 1.35 _ 2.70 


Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. S., Dizvie, €éc.) 
berm ae 1 % 2 214 
Doz. pair..... $0.70 .65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
falo, éc.): 
Ms, ves nenes 2 ™% 2 
Doz, pair. coee ee 80.70 65 .60 
North's Automatic’ ‘Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Brick,” i stecunidhibnweadesn suena 10% 
Charles Parker Co................ T0@7T5% 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
ED evetdngsccdan codeguecenyabs ss 20% 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No. 111, for 
brick, $9.00 
Reading's Gravity.............-. 
Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, 11 and 13..75& 
Stauléy’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.90; 
with screws, $1.20. 
Wrightsville Hardware Co. : 









O. 8., Lull & Porter........ 75&10&5 
Acme, Lull & Porter......... 75& 10% 
Queen City Reversible......... 75&10% 


Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 60 


Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
D G&D ' Geng cecccucevastsidestess 15d 10&5 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5.. 
7581085 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5...75&10&5 
Buffalo - Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
3 Che tascdhsdvecssdsencuehhs 758 10&5 
Shepard’s Double Locking, Nos. 20 
Mr Wb eth cxnavadetsus ass cecechaccncees 10%, 


Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75.75 


Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10. 15 } 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, & 5M... 2005. 757% 
Empire. is wy B epee 70% 


V. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, No. 2 60 
Gate Hinges- 
ne 8 or Shepard’ a sels: 
wawetne ewes $. 2 
nea with L’t’es.$2. 100 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. . 1.40 2.05 3.80 


Latches only. junds. coe o00 ae 
New England: 
With Latch..... doz. . . .@$2.00 


Without Latch...dog... 


- @$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 


With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 
Western: 
Wee Bs Sawliewns doz. $1.75 
Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co. 
Shepard’s or C ~—.. oe. ‘sets, : 
Hinges with Latches. = £10 5.00 
a GO istecunceeie 2.05 3.80 
Latches only........... 1 -70 1,35 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros, Pivot................ 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless........ 45%, 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback Ce Bia a isis tes 
gro. $9.00@$9.50 
Non-Hotdbdack, Cast FVOW «6 03 


gro. $8.00@$8.50 
J._ Bardsley: 


Bardsley s Non-Checking Mor- 

tise Floor Hinges............ = 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.. 
ommer Bros. : 


Bommer Ball Bearing Floor 








TL Kacnctstene caus thetanias ce 40 
nee Spring Hinges....... 40 
No. 990 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 3 
# er. $9.00 | 3 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: te 
Chicago 8S ring ae = 
Triple En Spring Hinges. . 50” = 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 
DD Athtietied Srnbesdukosutl 50 2 
Garden City Engine House... .! 3 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 3 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 3 
Acme, Wrought Steel.........30 pe 
Acme, Brass aaa = 
BIR pccccavnetscdudgdcevee tO 
Columbia, No. l...... # er. $9.00} . 
Columbia, No. 18...... # ar. $25.00 > 5 
Columbia, Adjustable, No. 7, “ 
gr. $12.00 | 2 
Gem, new list....... evan sentian = 
Clover Leaf............: # er. $1200] * 
CNS, BOW PB. nas cccccceseccs 3% 12° 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: Matchiess....30% | = 
Richards Mfg. Co.: Ss 
Supe _ Double Acting Floor ° 
ccienmmendcundadsekhe 0% 1c 
Shelby. , Hinge Co 7 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback g 
Screen Door........... P ar. $9.00} = 
Ball Bearing Floor Hinge....50% | 2 


bs A Detachable Screen Door 


BE a lisiuedanseiaee 12.00 
The Stover Mfg. Co ar. $ 
Ideal, No. 16, "Detachable, 
gr. $12.50 


en OS eee a . 00 

New Idea No. 1...... . 00 

New Idea, Foul ition. . BY 

New Idea’ F! 6° 
Van Wagoner: 





oo? 


= a See 
SES PA Ces so 


Sa ae 





Pie 
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Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, &c., list 
December 20, 1904: 


Light Strap Hinges. ..7¢% | 


H’vy Strap H’g’s...%do% sd 
Light T Hinges......65% fy 
Heavy T Hinges..... H%AL ss 
Extra H’y T H’s’s. 70610 % se 
Hinge Hasps. a s 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. 7545% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T.70410% 
Screw Hook {[ 6to 12in. .ib.3%¢ 
and Strap. (14 to 20in. .lb.3%4¢ 


(22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


~ to 2 dmOR... .cecccee 1b.6 ¢ 
BEMCR .cccccccccccers b.7 ¢ 
SEOOOR <<.5, 0.0.99 09:050%00 1b.9 ¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....35% 





Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 
OE. ..65 0teeinn ae oe 
Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv. Funnel. . . .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 
Jap. Funnel. Pe 2.65 2.85 3.30 
Masons’ Etc.— 

Avery-Caldwell Mfg. Co.: 
Bteeh Brick. ...cccccccvcccceced each $31. 
Steel Mortar. -each $1.25 


Cleveland Wire porn 
Steel Brick, No. 
Steel. Mortar, No. 158 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern 


Grub, list Feb. 28, 


6d (60410610 


eseeee 


ending isd “ 


jobbers are still using tist of Au- 
gust guat 4, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70&1u&i0% 
Ft. een Crescent Cultivator A 






 openeeegiesewanaabec cose ste 10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: ¢ 
FORE. osatoveese doz. 66% 
Junior Size..........cesseee- doz. $4.0 
Ft. ‘eece 8 pouting, Hos.. doz. 50% 
adiso ixie Tobacco Hoe...... 
eeiisiahs Oh Ber... 
retsinger’s Cut Joe oe 
Warren’ Hoe shah eae ealactet -45&1) 
W. & C. Ivanhoe awa 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe... 
B. B., Gio _ im......ccccscessccesceses 35 
Acme "Wedding......... # doz., net, = 


W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe , Pdoz. 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit-— 


Angular, @ doz. $24.00......... ---45&10% 
Door— s 

pana idisbuansenannndaabnes —— £3 
Ri eparpeaenabeareaasenerers's 


File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
TROMGIRD acccccesecccsscecescsen 33%4@10%, 

Fruit Jar— 
oe Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10 


Bic cdiccarictcscccéoced $1.25 
Hence hanor 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
BIGET o ccrcccccvvcesccccccesooccs eovee 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading...........++++.++ 40% 
Bird Came. Sargent s List....... ~—- 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List, Nos. 29, 
33, 133 and ced 0d 108 18% 


Clothes Line, Reading List.......... 40% 
Clothes Line, Sangent's List .50&20&107 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.. eee 2 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s..............- 

Coat and Hat, Reading. 






oat and Hat, Stowell’s.. 70 
Seat and Hat. Wrightsville 65% 
Harness, TAR. ccccccesssesece 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s..........+.. asedcoed 607, 
School House, Stowell’s..... eeeneneee 70% 

Teo-= 
Pes Ci A 
Wire C. & H. Hooks:........ 

TEENGUEIENY 

Atlas, Coat and Hat............. 
Bradley Metal Clasp Coat aa 

DE atsicdehepodbubsecesgonunecscedl 75&10% 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... 70&10% 


Parker Wire Goods Co., King. -15&10% 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat 70 
Western W. ¢ Co, Molding 





15% 

Czar AONE ide coo badinccceantl 50&10% 
Wrought Iron— 

Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 


$1.25; 10 ‘in. «> $2.50. 
Cotton pees: igi ed .05@$1.25 
taples, 8. c.— 
a . See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, my fF 75; Medium, 
Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all Feees. per doz.$1.50 
Grass, common grades, ali sizes, 


OP WOR vicki cs ok cas eeeaae $1.30 
Whiffletree ........00+ 1b. 54%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 


RO: sons 60 1045 @60E 104 10%, 

Malleabie Iron..70d 10@70d 10410% 
Ogeert Mfg. Co, Gate and Bouts 
Covert Saddiery ‘Works’ "Self ing 

Gate and Door H J 


Gut-Easy. Corn 
#8 doz. pan net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, 
Horse Nails— 


See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes-— 

See Shoes, Horees, 

Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. ae 


Competition ......ft. 5 @5 ¢ 
8-ply Standard.....ft. 8 9 ¢ 
4-ply —s- ..-[t.10 @il ¢ 
3-ply extra. eet il @13 ¢ 
§-ply e@trad........ ft.14 @ié ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 @il ¢ 
rons— Sad— 
Prom 8 00 20..scs0e% 1b. 2%@3 ¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... lb. 84@3%¢ 
Chinese Laundry....lb. 44@i ¢ 
Chinese Sad........ 1b.4 Ghat 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
WOR, wvsave --- 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops.... 62 59 7 69 
Tin’d Tops. 65 62 % 78 


New England Pressing. 1b. 8%4@4¢ 
Pinki —.. 


Pinking Irons.. - doz. 50@60¢ 

Irons, ace oe 

See Coppers. 

Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co,: 

Auto wieew Leneus sosvesececcssesnseenes 
45% 
60° 
at 

Lane's Steel.............c0.-s.. 30&10&2°? 

Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130...50&10% 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 3% 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain..... - 20@25 
Enameled vont Cast Iron—See Bs % 


Hollow. 


Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson ~——— & Cutlery Co..... 50% 

< e 
"Bent $21 Ann doz. 

Dent 75; Bersted br: 
ieehel” ei; Yankee No. i, 
Yankee No, 2. 

brawing— 


Standard List...........+++16% 


E. Jennings & Co,, aes. 45, 46..607% 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 1, secka 60%, 
SE EEE Gs Dencccascpenecsnceedeten 70% 
Swan’s ..... oak 
WUEIUIEE . anccanaspececccs 16% 








L. & L, J. White . « -2085@25 7 
ay and Straw— 
Serrated dge..per doz. $.25@5. 59 


I Sickle Edge......... 

Iwan, . Serrated. ~~ poonesoee $¢ doa. $io-09 00 
NERD nds ccnnéntansceescéscuse gro. $13.00 
iscsllansouse” 
Farriers’ .........doe. $3. 3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... #8 doz. $3.00@3. 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 


Rubber tip........gro.$1.15@1.20 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 

gro. 45 ¢ 

Door, Mineral.......doz. 70¢ 

Door, Por. Jap’d.....doz. 70@75¢ 

Door, Por. N kel. * doz. $2.05@2.15 


Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters, &c. : 09 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60& 10& 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, é&c.— 
ORR ss vba abbsidiskdennn dean en 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders.. 7.50% 
Richards Mfg. Co. 
Improved traigns, Me, UB...ccd 50% 
Climax Shelf, No. scene 50% 
Ns WR Occ nncacenecooccovad 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
i. & 5. ots. Co. (low list)........ 25% 


EE | ewtanecessaceseysncepnennt 50&10°7 


Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz. $4.25@4.85 
EAS Pubualar, We. Os is since 


do. 
Hinge Tubular, No. 
do. 15 


Other Styles..... soa logo tei 
Bull’s Eye Police— 

Wai 2 ROR. 6 ss 6885 $2.50@2.75 

No. 2, $-inch.......... $2.75@3.00 

Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50% 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, om. screw.. 
doz. 35@40¢ 


No. 101, 


Rok 


Doo 
Cronk & Carrier Mig. - Co., 


eS ‘oz. $2.00 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples.................. 50% 
er Bull Dog, Heavy, ae 
Richards’ Trump, No. 127.......--..$1.50 
Leaders, Cattle— 
Oe doz. 50¢ ; large, 60 


Covert Mfg. Co., Cotton and Hemp.45' 
Lifters, Transom— 


ft ee ee waive 334% 
Lines— 

Wire renee Nos. 18 19 20 
BO PGB awiccievs $2.20 2.00 1.70 
TS . D0GOs 66 i exe 91.60 1.70 1.30 

Samson Cordage ks: 

Solid Braided chalk Nos. 0 to 3. 40% 


Masons’ Lines, Shade &e. 
White Cotton, ‘No, 3%, $1 50; No. 4 
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$2.00; No. 442, $2.50; onan, No. 3%, 
$1.75; No. i 3; No, On, : 
Linen, No. 3. “F250. No. 4, $3.50; 
Me: G6, Piioletiul annua 


Tent and Awning Lines: 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
50 20% 


Ree eee eee aetna eeeeeeeeeeeees 


( ‘lothes Lines, White eu a %, 
2.75; 60 ft... 

t., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90° e Sin, 
ee Beenie te: 26% 


. Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 ft., 


gro., $24.00; Gilt Edge, $22.00; Air 
uine. $22.00; Acme, $1 AF Alabama, 


15.00; Empire, ‘$14. 00; Advance, 
13.50; Oriole, $20.00; Albe marie, 
13.50; Eclipse, $12.50; Chicago, 


11.00; Standard, $10.00; Columbia, 
$8.50; ‘Allston, $12.50; Calhoun, $11.00. 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .8314@338%,474% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 

enna Prices are very often made 


Reading Hardware Co...........+0++ 40% 

BR. & BB Mae, Ob. ccoscvcsvccsesegeed wy, 

Benmend, Be C0. -.500.000550.0500000 108107, 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50% 
Elevatcr— 

GI Senne ccutusntabnrenscosesasced be%, 
Padlocks— 


Wroaghe Tron... . 75&10h5@80E8% 
& KE. Mfg. Co. Ww rought Steel an¢ 
"wiles epee isendebereveteckdvevice 75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass 
qenenus 


Aten eee eesee 





rm Mann npineeeteaehess vies ste etene a 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55% 
Mn aes liscs aks testa 55% 

Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..25% 
RE bi cadncecsacsds aéviadséonsasiod’ 40%, 


M achines—Boring— 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com. Ang’V’r, without Augers. 28.9 


Swan’s Improved..........s+ss00+. 40&10% 

Anguist, 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4...... aseu % 
Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 


Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.... 
# doz. $48.00 


Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
REE cat 30% 

Moore’s Hand Hoist, with —<- 
MMII sc ancecapanndcipcediccvincbhentee 20% 

Ice Cutting— 

CIS, 15k sn vees ie adnnstbates +12%% 

Washing— 

Boss Washing Machine c..: Per doz. 
BOONE TNO, Ls cecciccvvescessecevessed $e 
BG RING un 5 0000656 0endennenned .00 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1..$54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1........ 00 
Standard Perfection............... 00 
Cinti Square Western............. \ 
Uneeda American, Round........ 00 

Mallets— 


BNE i eka wide ces res osoe 
Lignumvite ........ 50% 
Tinners’ wenny and Apple- 
wood ..... doz, 4545 @50% 
Mangers, ‘Stable— 
week Ene WOR. ..ccccsdeccccctescd 50% 
Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co,, Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 
50&10% 
Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, é&c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. 
National list | ee 
Parker’s sist Fan ii 50&10@60° 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@60? 
Swift, Lane Bros, Co........eseeeee 30% 
Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapeat..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
ChEGP ..cseee all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 

12 14 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 na, 


ee RO re 5% 
SND * INGE, cc conncncnceerscepcees 70% 
Great American Bail B’r’g, new iist.704 
Quaker SP cas caves b cabictes aihiceigss toatl “10%, 
SN. vnink tebe tanccctbkatead 6045 2 
Pennsylvania, J nen Bearing. ...60 


Pennsylvania G Goit... 
Pennsylvania Horse... 
Pennsylvania Pony............se.++ 40&5%, 
Granite State: 





Style A, Low Wheel... .70&10&10&5 7 
Style B. Low Wheel........ 70&10&5 %, 
Style C, High Wheel.......... 70&10% 
Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 
Queen, ie in. § $3.20; 16 in., $3.60; 18 
nin Bali Beatlig 14 in., $3.60; 16 

=, a a 40; 20'in., $4.80. 

Philade a: 

Styles eo @, &.. Binoid T0&5% 
Style A, GTi WRG. << coccckbaen hed G0&5%, 
Style E. High Wheel........ T0&10&5 %, 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50% 


ails— 
Wire Nails and prete, | Pa 
List July 20, 1899. . 
Cut and Wire. See Frade rep ort. 
Hungarian. Finishing, Upho sleter. 


ers’ &c. See Tacks. 
N ores 910 
Anchor ....--. %3 A 2 10 18 ...0045y 
Champlain .. 28 SS De PP aseud 50% 
Coleman ..... 13 2 a dan Me oveusd net 


New Haven.. 3 21 ® 19 18. ay 
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Nos. 6 7 8 910 
Putnam a sepus 25 21 20 19 18 ....338%% 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 :-i0&10% 
WRG  n kncassenciasie inn bancs e th 84¢ 


Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
sg 1b. 84@10¢ 
Pictu 


* 8 3%in. 
se A 4 =e 


60 .70 .. gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— 

Cold Punched: Off list. 

Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 

Square, Blank.........++.$5.00 
Hewagon, Blank...:: eee ee $0.50 
Square, Blank, C. T & R..$5.20 
Hewayon, Blank, C. T. & R. 5.90 

Hot Pressed: 

Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge ee 

$5.50 


uare, SP avec écveusa 

eragon, | ere $5.90 
Square, Tapped wikis 9re ba a $5.40 
Hewagon, Tapped......... $5.80 


a 


Best or Government.......lb.6¢ 
U. 8. ) oie pitts BS ¢ 
ES ch Sear 6 60s eased - 1b. 4%¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..... 44¢ 

In carload lots \é¢ lb. off, f.0.b b> 
New York, 


Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
ere 
rase @nd Copper....... - 506107 
Tins or Bteel.. eeese es samen Gn 
Sr 6ds 06 06.0.00% 00 b's cO0en 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper.......50&10 
Tin or Steel...........65410 
Zine 
Malleable, 
Be EM TAY, oc nsdhecertecncoeacd 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern 
Oe eT "FF PRE eer sires. se 
American Tube & Stamping Co. 
Spring Bottom Cans........ @70&109 
— Oilers, &c......... an@enae109 
Openers— an 


Sprague, Iron Handle... 

Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35@.40¢ 

Sardine Scissors..... SL 75@$3.00 

Bhowell's ‘i “i doz, tees 

owell s rague. 

Vim Bhear and Can oe 

doz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 
sg—- 
DE PIR. cavccsscccssteed 
Silver Plate. mecmremamestee ) io 





acking— 

Asbestos Packing, we ory 
eeeee eee eee ee of I 
Rubber— 

, qpertty goods.) 
| Oe og pee Linea us 10¢ 
Sheet, . 7 , OE ae 13¢ 
Sheet, ee weer 10@14¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum... a..0. 50@65 ¢ 
Sheet. | ae > 50¢ 
Jenkins’ '96, @ th 80¢........ 25@25&5% 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...lb. 7@ 2 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... 1b. 7 ¢ 
Italian Packing.. ie wie ¢ 
BAS eee 
Russia Packing... ‘t ¥ 


a fie Greener 
eat: fo, ‘0. put F gauges—No, 1, 
Pails, Giletne. Well, é&c.— 
See Buckets. 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard 1Ast A NGUA MAILE 
r — 

“pae Lipped: i 
Ora . ft: ff 
Per doz. .$0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 130 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
nch 


é 16 18 

Per doz. $198 ots 2.80 3.15 
rae ang & and Sie 
$1.50; 1 50; 10 5.5.90 30, '$6.25 * 


Savory. # oa net, Te oD 
400, $15.00. = 


Simplex, # 

No. 40 * 60 1400 «=—150)—Ss «160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 

Asbestos: 1b. 
Wh heeds .6¢ 

Building Felt, } , 10 and 12 

Mill Roard, ead 40240 s 

in,, 1-32 to % in. die’ be OD 

Roll Board, 1-16 in. and | % 


Perera a 6¢ 
Roll Board, 8-82 and \& in .8¢ 
Per rolt 


Rosin Sized Sheathing; 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 


Medium weight, 30 lbs, to way 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to ee 


56@60 
Black Water Proof Sheathing. 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, ye 2 ply, 
85¢; 8 ply, $1.10; ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 “f PR 8q. 
Fa ee Gee UE, an o> <>» $38.00@40 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 8q. tt. 
~: nda ch chins Gaon S $1.75 
red Paper— 
1 ply (ant 300 sq. ft.). ton. 


$32.50@ %5.50 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft...... 55@80 ¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft.....78@85¢ 
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Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .75¢ 
a hh Surfaced Roofing 


Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@60é10% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and CVh. 50¢10@60% 

Parers— Apple— 
AVANCE oocceeceecceceseeeees # doz. 


- 
ee 
Ss 


SS sssRRessssyzegs: 


Bonanza Improved Ar 


Eureka Improved ba ceaaev boned: 
Family Bay State 
Improved Bay State 


Se f 
Von 


#4 nesense! 


pits aight coecccccccccces 


BOPRGOER.  bi05 ceesierccveceevans # doz. 
White Mountain 


Picks and EET wang 


Cronk’s Handled Garden 


Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


Iron, list Nov, 11, 85. .60@60é10% 


Pipe, Cast hal Soil— 
Carload lots. 


Ketra Heavy, 2 
Fittings ... 


Pipe, Merchant— 
Carload unl 


ie dbs ek 


a & $ in. us 
% to & in. 157 


Pipe, Vitrified enaeine 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 


New England. 
New York and New Jersey. us 
Maryland, Delaware, 
West. Pa. and West Va. 


Ohio, Michigan and Ky.. 


NOTE. —Carload lots are generally de- 


Pipe, Stove— 
/ Nested Stove a6 


, per 100 joints.. 

, per 100 joints.. 

per 100 joints.. 

Pianes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 

Bench, first qual... 

Bench, Second qual.... 


“ee 7 
Bailey’s (Stanley R, = L. Go.) ones 40 
Chapin- -Stephens Co. 


Bench, Secon 
Toy and German eee 
ee tT ans souls capneapcagereonane 
wy A, First Quality 
Bench. Second Quality.. 
Adjustable Wood’ Bottom 
, dron Blanes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley 
Chaplin’s Iron_Planes............ Sode107, 
Planes (Stanley 


Ohio Tool Co.’s Iron Planes 


33i4@ Sree 2 


3314@ Sad % 
60° 





Mijecelianeous 


Plane rene 
Wood Bench Plane Irons. 


Chapin- Stephens Co 


Tae. R, & L. Co 


' Senstore, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse...........-+. # doz. $8.50 


Self- Sealing, Pie Bites “| 
Pliers and aaa 
Button Pliers. ‘ 
Gas Burner, per doz.. 6 in. +» 81.25 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1. 3 @ $1.50. 


” $2.00 2.25 — 

DDOTS. «1-00. eeeeeseereeeees 

Cronk * Carrier Mfg ms $ 
American Button...... 


Cronk’s 
Stub’s Pattern 
Combination and others 
*s Farriers’ Nippers, 
and wr ER Jou 10408 10410°, 
‘ = . Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
Swedish. Side. “End and “Diagonal Gut- 
POE nt éks canrnnthocmshee dss bee 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds. +000 40% 


Plumbs and Se 
Chapin-s mba. ad Level Co. 3 $ 


in’s Imp. = Cor.4 


Disston’s Plumbs and Levels 
Disston’s Pocket Levels 
. E. Jennings & Co.’ 





Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s Iron, Adioe: . 
MEO. canceunscssevancetetscuteqess WET % 
Stanley R. & L. Co.......ccccccccees 45% 
ee gf err 35% 
Woods’ Extensi0n........sececsecees 3543 % 


Poachers, Egg— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, # doz., 
No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $9.00; N 
$9.00; No. 4, $12.00 
Points, Glaziers’— 

Bulk and 1-lb. papers,lb.84%@9 ¢ 

%-lb. papers........ 1b.9 @9e¢ 

\y-lb. papers........lb.94%@we 


Pokes, Animal— 





Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... ¥ doz. $3.25 
Ft, Madison Western....... doz. $4.00 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists.. 5G 2545 ‘, 
DET O. xeatancenessncbéaccagenesesctese ve 
Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 I can Gomtet, 
each, $1.25; @ doz., $12.00; No, 2, 10 b 
can (cake), each, $2.50; eo doz., $24.00. 
Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 ( pt). » 
doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.7 va 
Prestoline Paste.......cccsccccssccesees mt y4 
George William Hotfman: 
S$. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, #@ doz. 50¢; # gro. 


$4.50; 

% Ib boxes, # doz. 1 b 

boxes, # doz. 

U.S. eo 

Barkecners® F ‘Tiend Metal Polish, # 
doz., $1.75; # gro., 00. 

Wynn’s’ White Silk 


$1.25; 


cans, # doz., 


% pt. cans, 2 
2.00 





Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 tb cans, 
# ib lW¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans. 


¥ 1% f 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, # 00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 ib can....each, S63 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, oe 
Be. Cee occnccnstouccees ncceesoruns 

Joseph Dixon’s, # . 
Dixon’s Plumbago.. 
Fireside 





Gem, ®@ gr, $4.50. 

Japanese 7“ 

Jet Bilack.. 

Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz, cans.. 

#8 doz. $1.50 

Wynn’s: 
Slack Silk, 5 I pail.......... each 70¢ 
Black Silk, % & box...... # doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz, box...... # doz. $0.75 
Black Silk, % pt. liq...... # doz, $1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 

TO Bs hc ce cvces gro. $9.00 

E O65 MOOS. vec esti gro. $10.00 

1% qt., Square........ gro. $11.00 

a a See ee gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% ft., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts........... each $1,30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Enameled ...... ae Semen eek one 
finned .......... ais ales 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
OS eae -. each 45¢ 
Fine Sporting, 1 1b... .each V5¢ 
PS See each 15¢ 
Be £00 «deinen dace -. each S5¢ 
In Kegs: 
12%4-lb. kege......+. Steen $3.50 
25-lb. kegs..... 5006 660 0:0.0Qee 
King. s Semi Smokeless : 
ae © (B W dulk)........-.ceccccees $6.50 
f mee (12% _bulk).......... $3.50 
Quarter e (6% f bulk)........ $1.90 
ase 24 (1 cans bulk).......... $8.50 
Half case a ft cans bulk)........ $4.50 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
Keg (25 tb bulk)........... $12.00 $15.00 
Half Keg (12% tb bulk) 6.25 17.75 
Quarter <eg (6% Ib bulk). ue 4.00 
Case 24 (1 fb cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 ™ c. bk).. ¥ % 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. .50&20 h 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise ior adesnikacacer @B% 
Presses— 
Morrill’s $e 1, ® doz., $20.00......8 4 
Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Cork— 
Invincible Cork Puller............. $21.00 
Pullers, Nail— 
CINE dschoetGin deb esudabobasreTiaanne 50% 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, @ doz., Seo iy 


Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
$20.00 


Pearson No, 1, Cyclone Spike Puller 
00 Sh 


each ib aceeen des eguénsasescessenns 
Pelican, @ doz. $9.00............ 40&10% 
Scranton, Case Lots: 
Be BO ee ere $5.50 
We, SB (emall). dcccvccdeccces Seaceed $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No, 2, case lots........ 
# doz. $6.00 
Diamond B, No. 3, case lots........ 
z. $5.50 
Giant No. 1. #@ doz. $18; No. 2. 
ow SR epee 33% % 
Staple NR ei Lee 60" 
Parrot Tack and Stub Puller, ® doz., 
75c.: @ gro., $6.00 
Pulleys, Single Wheei— 
Pee ™% ™m ss 3 
Awning or Tackle, 


ots s ae $0.30 45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork. Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 


DOR oF chan od 2 2% 
Hot House, doz.. ..$0.65 ‘8 is 
Sue a. cnswe ™m™ 1% ™ 2 
Screw, doz... .$0.16 .19 30 
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| eres — i Queen City cam ¥ om 20 teeth, 
Side, doz......$0.25 40 .55 .60 a aaa = eee et teeeeeeeeeees a 
Si 1 1% nticlo awn WS nitncceatas ( 
Stowell’s: “a % # % Malleable GRIER eo. ccccevescss T0& 10 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction..60&10% | Kohler’s : os 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. .6U&10% Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. $3.45 
ERE Messi nadtiduehanecaddeiens 60%, Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Side, Anti-Friction.............. Gk, Paragon, 20-tooth........... # doz. $2.75 
Sash Pulleys— } Paragon, 24-tooth........... # doz. $3.00 
Common Frame; Square or Steel Garden, 14-tooth....% doz. $2.40 
Round End, per doz, 1% and Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, gi =. 
6 AH 
2 in...... tee ees sees 16@19¢ | Weldless Steel Garden............ T5&5% 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, R H 
per doz., 1% and 2 in. .16@19¢ Rasps, Morse— ie 
Ro 1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ EI ctencsatautheasedpeiecenmntall 75 
b'ox- ‘Al. Steel, Nos. 3 and 7, 2 in.... ee, eee 70 ater WK 105 
# doz. 50% McCaffrey’s American St . FO&10K&5 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless..50% | New Nicholson................ 70&10@75% 
ssaceniewedess eregeninasibeterts 70&10% See also Files, 
1% in., 16¢; in., 19¢ 
-, 14%¢; 2 in., i6te¢ Razors— 
% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ IE. Giickerctucdbconwaténiccieeed: 60% 





Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 
Pumps— 
Cistern 


«2 + COG60E10% 
Pitcher Spout........ 


-80@80E 10% 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, &c,. 45507, 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).......! 50 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... 75&10&5 
Contractors’ Kubber Diaphesgm No. 
2. B. & L. lock Co.. .$16.00 
Daisy Spray = bimieceierdns e doz. $6.75 
Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Heng, 
CD WR iacscccussveveeicbcedacencnc an c 
ro & Walling’s Fast Mail iow 
st) Coe eeeeesesecsereseeseseesssess 5&5 > 
F tnt & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher.80%, 
National Soectiny Mfg, Co Mensur. 








i | eee 
Mofiasic ‘al Sprayer.. 
Myers’ Pumps (low list) 
Myers’ Power Pumps..... 
Myers’ Spray x 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 2 2% 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch... $ 3% 3% 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
—— Cc up Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch. 2% 3 34 4 
"$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
PETE Cee $1.75@2.00 
Revolving (4 tubes).......... 
doz. $3.50@3.7 


Bemis & Call Co.'s Check...........5 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, IB, 
RE ‘cclvatboubsiddoduehedicnsasddasdal 
Hercules, 1 die, each - . 
Niagara Hollow Punches.. 
Niagara Solid Punches..... 


Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast St’l Drive. 50%, 










Steel Screw, B. & K. Mfg. C 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8S. & W. Co... 
Tinners’ & W. Co., 


Solid, P., 8. 
4 


doz., 


ail—Barn Door, &c.— 


Cast Iron Barn Door; Flange 
Screw Holes for Rd. Groove 
Wheels: 
ly 5g % in. 

$2.50 $3.00 $4.40 100 feet. 

Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 

Small, Med. Large. 

2.00 $2.70 $3.60 100 feet. 

Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 


2\4,02% ¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
Pe Ds: Ces GP se keewreneus 30% 
Allith Mtg. Co.: 


No. 1, Reliable Hgr. Track, ® ft. 54¢ 
‘ No. 2, Reliable Hgr. Track, # ft. 7¢ 
‘ronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..®@ ft. 2\¢ 
Go. B=. ee 2¢ 
Griffin's: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.50. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft.. 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.10; 1% x 3-16 in., $3.60. 
Lane’s: 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft., 1in., $3.40 ; 
1% in., $4.10. 
O. N. T.. @ 100 ft., 1 in,, $2.75; 1% 
in,, $3.50; 1% in. , $4.00. 
Standard, i% in..::....... #8 100 ft. $4.00 


Lasrence Bros. : 
# 100 ft, No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., ® 100 ft. $2.75 
McKinney's: 





Hinged Hanger Rail, #8 ft.. 1¢..50% 

BE SE kdvatoncckdutdduied “"e ft. 3%¢ 

SL, nedcanereseconce Pft.4 ¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Track.............. 60&10% 
Richards’ Mfg. Co. : 

Common 1 x 36 in., $2.25: 1% x 


3-16, $2.50; 1% x 3-16, $2.75, 








Spec ial Hinged neon Rail. ..60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65 sre sanae 
Gouge Trolley Track, ? ft... 31, 
9¢; No, 32, 14¢; No, 33, De. 
Safety Door ‘Hanger Co.’s Storm 
BT IE den cnncanemeacnéskecnanes 60% 
Safety. Door Hanger Co.'s ; a 
SED "a rracccocentqusdecthccevesad 60% 
Stowell’s: 
a #8 ft. 1%¢ 
, D.. WERRG toncicaccadeanaese 4 


Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in....# ft 
Wrought Bracket, 1% x 5-16. -B ft. if 


Swett’s Hylo, @ ft. ll¢.............. 
P. L. B. Steel Rail...... B 100 ft. 3 00 
i BEY eee #® 100 ft. $2.75 
Rakes— 
are 





selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. af 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth. 
lp dccmaiedadaccenes abeendeeees 
New Champion Garden, 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00. .75° 
Victor Garden, # doz.. 12 teeth 


Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. 
doz. 
Cronk’s: 
® doz., 12 
$15,00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18,00........80% 





Fox Razors, No, 44..% doz. $20.00 


Fox Razors, No. 42..% doz. $20.00 | 


= 
Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina... 2 
# doz. $25.00 J a 
BONG DOU caccivcvdudecctdauvedecwaaass 50 
A, H. Sage Co.: 
Arbo Anti-Rust............ # doz. $10.00 
SINE ax cdcenecsacenadee # doz. $6.00 
UD,  cadnsxsaccaccecneseds # doz. $6.00 
Silberstein : 
Carbo Magnetic cetecddoqseucdecees $18.00 
oo ee arr $15.00 
Ce. Wille OB iivesccdiaxcesarcnds $12.00 
All other Bazors.........csccccscoces 40% 
Safety Kazors— 
UNIO. asin vinedcctinse ccncensenas ey 4 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
M 6, Q6, A 6, ». £ M 9% 
Q ‘16, A né. B 4008, bane 
Populo, Nickeled ‘a hbcniens 20% 


Aluminum, (German Bilv., 


Bronze.25”, 
20 








986 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN..... , 
5009 PN, 5009 | Sabo. ; 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, r, 
202 PN, 102 PR. 202 PR.........20 
304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN.33% 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 


Japanned, Electroplated and 
DOO Nass ee eerume wn 70k 10 
BORGES Ki cdkewes (aetesavuewn 
Revolvers— 
Single Action. ......... 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
RUE ws cdede coaaews $3.45 
DENTON Oo co ca Owen ad es $4.00 
Thayer Robertson & Cary, Ham- 
WOR s cnns sendeccedaeebeasne each $3.3 


NOTE. — Jobbers frequently cut the 
a prices of manufacturers for small 
rade 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


PP UNV exawsues per doz, $2.25@$2.59 
Br Otc dwdee aac per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
WP ea naam per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

2 2144 Sinch. 
Steel eee $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
COEF 6 civic $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz, 
Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing. Cop- 


er, 2 in., B doz, $1.25 
1.50; ‘3 in ” $1.75. 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55 ¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 
doz. T0@75¢ 
Blair’s Rings...per gro0.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 


; 2% in., 


Brown’s Ringers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 
Rivets and Burrs— 
CON is da ewaeew anes 504 10@60 % 
Tron or Nteel.... - 75 @545% 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 
tarn Door. Sargent’s list 60", 
Cronk’s Stay No. 65, 
50 


Ee, Minacee 
Lane’s Stay 
Richards’ Stay: 

Handy Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 

O, K, Adj, and Reversible No. 58.50¢ 





Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57... 





Underwriters’, Nos. 59, 60.. 

RS M. Wlasencwenanh senda 60% 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..# doz. e 00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 

Screw and Spike Stay...... # doz. ee 

Hinge Adjustable Stay..... # doz. 9¢ 

Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 

i ae de wan <o 0 0a lb. 1% 4@12¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 

MOE a ccuaaweduds 1b. 8S@8%4¢ 

PUNO «essa Ud. 94,a9%¢ 
Sisal, Hay, ” ‘Hide * and Bale 

Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 

Mized .ncccccccce. 10. 8@EKE 

PUG vedas cneweaten< Ib. WL@9%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, “Medium ‘Lath 

Yarn: 

MOE  casctecaessegestte, te 

, ee ee ee - lb. 84¢ 
Cotton Rope, on reels: Lb. 


Best, %4-in. and larger. 164,@18¢ 
Medium, \%-in, and larger, 
1544 164¢ 
Common, %-in. and larger. .10¢ 
In coils, $8 advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread No. 1, %-tn. & up. 1b. ee 





toenctkowieesae « 























660 THE IRON AGE September 7, 1905 
Thread No. 2, %-in. & up, 1b.5%¢ | Counter: Sharpeners, Knife — Skeins, Wagon- 
: alesh . ’ gon— 
On fa colo” Mania” ranean ey Platform, % So. ete Culenee heel & Mfg. Co.......... 70% | Cast Iron. - - B0& 10G@ 80 10 10%, 
Wire aa Two Platforms, % oz, to 8 Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, SUCEl «ov eee eeesnnee 40@ 40 107, 
Galvanized .... - Fk21 7, Oh... cis te va cndes a doz. $16.00 PM: cca pica seastictesscivhe $1. Slates, School— 
PIG <2 cis'svicccdccwencs 50E214% Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 ——_ Kitchen Sand Sree, wp» ere KEE 506610% 
as Union Piat orm, St d. $1.85 12. 15 Le eee eater sewers eeseenee a er eae a 1 
oe amensene Chatillon’s: f P pon — 7 he Omving war a | Bureka, Uneacelled Noiseless. 

MDD sais Jon ncdndobtdivencsiveesocconpeed % oe de ceisteeshAnctos GREET COTE” 40% Quick ‘Cut Emery Carving 7 6065 tens 
RENAE, cassbobbtcensebubenes cunsons 30810 % Scene Trip Beaks .22202.02002121%50% Knife Hones, # doz........ $1.50 Victor A, Noteeless........... 
Covert Saddlery Works........++++ 605%, Chic ago Scale Co.: . Quick Edge Pocket Knife 6044 tens £5% 
Rulers, Desk— Th co Little Detective,” ..25 Ibs 50 Hones, # ee Siaiateeaial $2.50 Slaw Cutters—sSee Cutters. 

Stimpson & Son: Union ay 10 2 one OG : ate— ‘. Snaps, Harness— 
Boxwood and Maple.........+++ 30&10% eae ea ae x (red i list =° Smith & Hemenway Co........+++++ 2% | German ............. h0@p0k 109 
Rules— Tne Standard , Portables: 6 Shaves, Spoke— Covert Mfg. Co. : + . 
i 2 ee 60£10£10% “The Standard ’’ R. RK. and Wagon. 309 I tee ay cree doz.$1. 10@1. 25 Hi  G send Feet eee eeereeeeeeeseres 
EOD wnncesv en rs 35¢10@35410E5 7, Scrapers— 7 cod, eee ks fon, Sf. 6G2.. 25 ~* Ss enussiavnsccnctars tates 40 
‘he -St I s Co.: . ailey’s anley Te. MG, O0.).000 OO 1 Mente ete ee et eeescoscronepecs 
Coen Sephen OAS ow eo@eo&i0 | Bow, 1 Handile..... doz. $2.00@2.25 | pavor Edge (Stanley R. & L. Go). 34 qrojan decevseeenesevessecns vencoubus ' 
Flexifold .. 271, &10810K2%Y | Bow, 2 Handie..... doz. $2.60G2.85 | Chapin-Stephens Co....... 30@30& 1010 Yankee ee ne ete 
Ivory ....-++s- --soasoaiuelyy | Ship... Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 | Goodell’, # doz, $9.60 ~E | Comet Gee ene 
Miscellaneous Patel 2515 Adjustable, Box Scraper (Ss. R. & L gy Wood's Fl and Ff......cccccccccceecs 50° oor addiery Works: - 
t LION .nccccvccccccees G fo 0. pOU. occccccccccesecccseseccsceos Oe am A, FO eee cheer cegererse creer “4 
ooo le, oo Tolima 10a 10810 Chapin-Stephens Co., Box Shears— perman . 
Keuffel & Eseer, Co. : oour 30@308-104107 Cast Iron.. <j 8 gin. Triumph 
‘olding, S eee 4 indow and est ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro.| Oneida Communi 
A a a ae cecccseccseccoes at ye ee Nag nco Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. nes Saas, YF BR es it 60&5 % 
eee reereeeseesseseet® fo Ww Me pepeccccecccccecccecce aa 
Lufkin’s Lumber........ssseeeeeeeeees eee 60&10% siraight ie . _ 1.00 gro.) wire cen neesieresrtone ora 
my * oe Nady emo ——— -WRUEDEIES Best quality Jap... .70@70é10% | S@tgent’s Patent Guarded... .66%4&10 
IVOry »-----.-+- Perfection Screens... 6o&i0@eod 108547 Best quality, Nickel. .60@60& 107, naths— ; 
siecgiiansown Phillips’ Screen Frames. . .60&5@60&10% Fair quality, Jap... .80@80«5 7, SEF i ene ds nen ak 0,0,6- 50% 
wig Zag, Pin Joi See also Doors. rail quality, Nickel. 754 710 7, Snips, Tinners—sScee Shears. 
Upson Nut Co. : Screws—Bench and Hand | {“ilors’ Shears....... 4 nena” Spoons and Forks— 
OXWOOD «+0. 4eeeeeeee Bein 10099 Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........-.. 10° Silver Plated— 
TVOTY ...cecscerecseess 0@35&. 2.75; De, $3.00@3.25 ; 114. $3.50@3. 5 Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list...... 50&10°% 3 Good Queléty....... 50k 10@60E5 %, 
Bench, W’d, Beech. ‘doz. 303045 7, Tinners’ Snips— OROEP  sesccwrecsives 60@60€ 10 7%, 


ash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—see /'00ls, Saw. 





Saws— 
Atkins’: 
Circular 
Band ........+. 
Cross Cuts 
Mulay, 
One-Man Saw 
Wood Saws . 
Cee a coboe bo KC eeeeeevececenes 40% 
hapin-St ens 
oy aws a ‘Frames. .30@30&10 7, 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 3&1 0&10% 
Disston’'s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 14 in, wide...........- 60% 
Band, % to 1%......--sseeeceeneee 60% 
COSSCULS .....cccccccccccccccccececes 50 a 
Narrow Crosscuts........--+ssceeee 55 % 
Mulay, Mill and Drag...........- 59% 
Framed Woodsaws.............s0++. 35% 
Woodsaw Blades...........0+-+e+ee8 357% 
Woodsaw Rods..........+++-eesseeses 2% 


Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, dl00, 





DB, 120, 76, 7, 8......2cccccerveeese 25% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3. 1, 
0 00, Combination. aepGavecooveseed 59 
ompass, Ke MO, Be. ccccccvcces ‘, 
Butcher ‘aawe and Blades otabesceea 35%, 
E. Jennings & Co.'s: Ss 
SE BNE cn biscscpeceecsevcendceded 25% 
BUBONSE BOWS. 00000 600ccccccccccecese 30, 
Compass gud Key Hole Saws. "35&52 
ee en Bs 650560000 anna 30% 
Hand Saws..........-. 2&2 7, 
mae Saw. Blades. .....ccccccccccess 35%, 
illers Falls: 
ae Sore. innadnscopessioness 1109 
tar Saw Biades...............-+ 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.. 30% 
oe: Ss sey 
Mircular Saws..........cscsesseesess 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 0 
One-Man Cross Cuts............ 
Gang Mill, ny “= Drag Saws. 2 
Band Saws.. 
Back Saws. 
=a peer 
ae —., Bay State Bran ata #9 | c 
ass ey Hole, &c he 
Wood 8: BQWS.......ceeccreeeses TeY, 


8 vrinptield Mach, Screw Co.: 
jamond Kitchen Saws.. - 408 10@50 % 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... aso’, 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson & 
Co.’s Cut Saws........c.00- % 
Hack Saw 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Biades A A A..B% 
Disston’s: 


Crees MRO. 1... cccccccnscocscces 25% 

ED <sencupvencreccéocentnepeebed 40% 

Hack Saw Frames.................: 30% 
Fitchburg File Works, The Best... 354 


E, Jenni & Co. 

Oe Saw mes, ‘Nos. 175, iii 

Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, comet, r 
Goodell’s Hack p= Blades......... 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&54&10 


Griffin’s Hack Saw_Blades....35&5&10% 
Springfield Mach, Screw Co. : 


iamond Hack Saw Blades...... 35 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 50 
Star Hack Saws and Blades.....-i5&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades....30&10&5% 


Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. .30&10&10° 
Sterling Power Hack Saw Machines, 
each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00. .10% 


Seroll— 
Barnes’ Scroll’ Saw Blades:......... 


‘Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, % 
Lester, comp $10.00... 
complete. $4.00.. 
Scalers, Fish— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 0&10% 
Scales— 


Family, Turnbull’s.... 







Shav ving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s....... a: 60% 


Hand, W Uo te hints Beall 30304 5% 
R, Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand... .30@30&107 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand. .30@30&107 

Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. 30% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 


bith ss de ban nenee PETE 10% 
Coach, Gimlet Point, list 
Cs eer ee 15h 12g 10% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, ’81.... 


20k 10@75% 
Jack Sorewe- 






Standard List. - TL LI@8IE5S % 
ES OO 50&10K10 1% 
Millers Falls, Roller.............. 50&1 0% 
Weg Me GE WE cvvepensapescosccsdocennaes 50% 
Sargent ecccgrouabesedantccvagehe tee TO0& 10 
Swett Iron Works.......... 5&10@ 8085” 
Machine— 


List Jan. 1, 98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron. 
50@50E 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass. 
50@ 506 10% 
Set and Cap— 
ee) aS 80% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 


 o0 45 0b DEAE ROS 08 oO 25 
is Sat 40840-080 eens 75% 
BOO. BGs COR icici ios osvvasns 75 
RG. BS OGG. 000 crsves ve 604107, 
Fillister Hd, Cap...... 604 10410 %, 

W ood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 8744€10@. . ‘% 
Round Head, Iron...85 &10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass... .85 m3 


Round Head, Brass. .80 &10@. 
Flat Head, Bronze. - HEI 
Round Head, Bronze. 7% &1 
Bg, 87g 10 


Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Seroll. 


se 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Prices announced for next season: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass...... $6.20 
Full Polished, Clipper...... $6.75 
_. OOS Raa $8.00 
CN Sao nn 65483 en's $8.25 
Wee GG DOOR ko wesc ves $6.25 

Seeders, Raisin— 
ee LE ere 25430 9, 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Aiken’s Sets, Awl and Tools: 
No, 20, ® doz., $10.00........... 60&10% 
Fray’ . Ad. Tool’ Hendin, Nos. 1, $12; 
$12; 4, $9; 5, ‘sg? ontntedigu 50% 
C, s “Jerinkngs & Co.’s Model Tool | 
Millers “Raiis Agi; Tool Handies, "No, ‘ 
1, $12; N $12; 5, $18....15410% 
Garden Tool ‘Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


and Shovel.............. ® doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 

OOdMGON 20:60 sae ess gro. $3.50@3.75 

BN Bran sdnncs scp ccddosenh haul % 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # 


Mayhew’ B ncepcngbecasocpensben gro. { 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt...@ gro. $7.20 


Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt.. gro, $7.20 


Gpsingheld Mach, Screw Go.: 
iamond Knurled Cup Pt. ? gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 

ee T5@75410%, 
7 Saw— 

Aiken's: 
SD: cvtscscinncivutedesansbill 50&10% 
SEED ‘acosbeeveristisrespsgiee 50& 10%, 





Moraill’s “ o 
Nos. 3 a 
No. 5. ann” 
ae 10, 11, %, 









6 


Steel Blades........ 2WkL5GWE 19% 
Steel Laid Blades... .. 40d 100050 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 
‘BO@50K5 %, 
TD oe bade a ad 40% 
Jennings & Guin Mfg. Co.’s, 6% to 
Msi bngnsissennckadivessscecnsecact % 
Misgara Mins cbssecase dhs dgodeseues 40 
, 5. & W Forged Handles....... 20% 

Pruning Shears— 

Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 33% % 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 33% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook ” 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00 


ery s Pruning Hook, # jon 7 
a “Mees” Wai” Ga is Puentave-catenen ‘, 
Pruning Shears, all grades. ..50810% 
ROM. ced a acai aaind 
Wilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list...... 504107 2 
Wilkinson’s Lawn and Border....... 50°% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 


Eptent Roller, 


Hatfield's, 


Sargent’s 
"7 I 





Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern 


Sliding Shutter— 
Reading list.. 5 
R. & Kk. list 33 
Sargent’s list. ioa10" 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
ae Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
sand ose grcndmwyWhah bans ovGnl 65&10% 
mow “shelis, Eepty 
Acme, Ideal, i, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, i2, 16 and 20 gauge.25&10% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 






Monarch, Petenee, Repeater, Yel- 
low Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 20 
MEE occntubbcnd sabnondanpeonsed 5% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rivgl. 
10 and 12 DUE. Sica enrnatesske 25459 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
14, 16 and 20 gauge........... 20&5 9 
~ rt, Metal. Lined and Piste 10. 
16 and 20 MAUGE......0. &5% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ “SouI0 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ 30&10%, 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grade........... 5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow . 

OT ear ena, 
Robin Hood Smokeless Pow 

Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 

Comets, High Brass.......... 50&10&5%, 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


SO ia skeuaeuss .. per keg $4.00 
SEs tins » eo aes th . per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes........+... #8 keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, “p to B, 25-1b, aes - $1.70 
Drop, B and larger. . ébab> 
per 25- ib. bag, $1.95 
Buck, 85-Ib, bag.....s> o « $1.95 
Chilled, 25-lb, bag.......... $1.95 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
orm $10. on 00 
Hunter’s Genuine. . 


ay Metallic’ Binet 8 8.8 
14&16 16&18 


eeeee 


~ 
$13.20 $13.50 pte 40 
Shaker ae Pat.) Flour Si ery 


sleves, Seamless Metallic 

r-—Per dozen.—\ 

een sas é@ 28 2 

Tron Wire.. "$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 

Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 120 139 
Sieves s,,Wooden Rim— 


Nested ll = 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested. . . doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1. 1.05 
Mesh 25, Nested... . doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks: Cast lron— 


Standard list..... - -60@60E 10% 
Barnes’ low list 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniform 
tn liste used by jobbers. ity 


International Silver Co. : 


| Rogers Bros, and Rogers & 
EEE coitindbana cea nutasion.s 40&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
. SA eae & 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son............ 60& 10%, 


use mecotlancous— 6045 % 
n Silver 60@6045 9 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: = 


SOU NA 3 fis us ibe re rechacl 50% 
Tinned Iron— 

seeeee «per gro, 45@50¢ 
.per gro . $0.50@$1.00 
Door— 


2: owe 
Tables. 
Springs— 
Chicago (Coil).. 
Gem (Coil).. 
Pullman (Coil) 
Reliance (Coil) 











Star (Coil)......... . 30%, 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in........#@ doz. $1.10 
Wes CD cetcdinndk cbtnincassa 50K 10K 10% 


Carriage Wagon, &o.— 


| Biase and Wider: tas lb 
— Lane eae 4@4%4¢ 
Hatp Brig. Habiae 
TI TC Tee eae 
Painte d Seat Springs: . 
Be ae OP o's 6-05 kee per pr. 42¢ 
De OS Moa ccc eset per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
EIED sc dhnce dy hiscia'e dade eounes 25430 % 
— 6 NS ae. # doz. $12; No. 
2, No. 3, $24 Fensebece cbeeoesenix 30% 
* yaoi A 
Nickel plated.. , List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. T5L5Q@I5E10% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
T-Bevele ........ 60& 10 10@70 % 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
OO 40& 10@ 40410410 % 


Disston’s Try 8S 
eons he 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 

$5. 25@85. 50; No. 1, $6. 2586. 50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


and T-Bevels.. 70% 
and Miter, No. 


Cheap Sehwcaws 6 bv kes .ate doz. $1.00 
i... £ ao eae doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... 1b. 6@61%4¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
804 104104 10% 


Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; “= 
vanized 


er lb. 34@3 
Grand Crossing Tack Oo "sit Gaae 10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 






BREE. cad shahatnoeset ed Senveucedectacs 30% 
Foster Bros.’....... ase 
C. < Se pee vilshiethsuheach dds 09 
elyards — ... .30@3010% 
oo ana Dies— 
acksmiths’ .. - QIN 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Y 
gee Vv Berew Platces oie Stock Bo 
Tighten Basen Wises" Ee 
A Bal kh pie 2 
eece’s New ‘Screw PPE cdovnstis 
Stoners, Cherry— 
TRROTIOY “a ccncokciccisccnccocaced 25@30% 
Stones—oil, & 


Chicago Wheel & ute Go., 1904 list : 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit, 60% 
Gem Gorendas Axe, Single or 


Gem Corundum Hacc Hones.. Soe 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 1} tb. 
Arkansas St. ‘No. 1, Big 5 p 90 
Arkansas St. No. 1, to 50 
Arkansas oop Se Wecoupast 00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.@0¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ lee 
Washita St. Extra, to 8 in.50¢ 
Washita St, No. 1 ¢ to 8 in.woe | & 
Washita S 0. 2) 4 to 8 in.30¢ 
Lily White Slips bodesesecbes +» 9¢ 
Rosy Red Slips..............+. 90¢ | 

ashi lips, Fextea. .... owe at 80¢ 
yee Slips: 0. i poskebdseee 70¢ ) é 
Se Gh ieee . 
India Oil Stones (entire list 334% 
cu Coren lum 
tone, Banitle "Ba Gbesnacerveds 








September 7, 1905 


Quickcut Emery ond \ecenpere Axe 
Stone, Double Grit............. My 
uickcut meaty Hbbig ne pce ee 
indostan No, R’g’lar. ‘$ D be 

Hindostan No. > jmal. 10¢ 

Axe Stones Call” errs 

Tees Oil Stones, Bors, 5 to 

eaetseeliabisan eal cas 80¢ s 

Quen Greek Stones, 4 to 8 in.20¢ 
ueer Creek Slips.....i..0+-+- 40 
BE Piece vccccscwtacesovcend 6 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago W tel & Mfg. Co.: 
Gem Corundum, tf in., $8.00 8 
gro., 12 in., $10.80. 
Norton’ Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less th bs 
One gross or more......... oO. 
Lots of » sons oF more. 
Pike are. © 1901 list: 
Black iamond 8. 8..8 gro. 
Lamoille S, 8........ 
White + 8S. Yc 
Green Mountain 8. 8..? 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.2? 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.92 
ny 


eft 





No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8. 

Leader Red End 8. 8. 

— Cut Emery....# gro. 
Pure Corundum,..... e gro. 1 
Crescemt oo. cccessccccccccccecess 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, ‘$8 
Emery gesrne Rifles, ; Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 


Stoppers, Bottle— 


oa 


FBeSPest 
ssszsszssss 


— ee 





Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro, $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Fralls.......ccccccccccccccses 9 
Morrill’s, #@ doz., $10.00......50 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $1 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens_ Co........... 60@60&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Be Kia baad ooseecereude 20% 
traps— Box— 
Cary’s caveman, come Ss lots. .20&10&10% 
am 
Covert’s Saddlery W “4 ee Gk 10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 


60@60410% 
ree ee doz . $1.60 
Excelsior Stretcher — iy] Ham- 


mer Combined, # doz. $6.00...... 20% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Ppnterpeiso,, Miz. : ge aes ae GAT 
ationa. cialty Co., lis 
er ee ees "3083 % 
Sweepers, Carpet— 
National eye te Co &® doz, 
Louis Roller * Bearing, old 
MND tha caecn cues cevsiigear en $120.00 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, Sil- 
POR - PROB a nncnnccccessccseccenses $72.00 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 


Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered haahbasdensekeeuad 


Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled............. .00 
National Queen, Roller Bearing, 
zest i ae $27. 
Lo Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
ek a ee insta ual 
Triple Medal, Roller Bearing, 
BERNE ivcnsounsseusvecsscaceses 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $24.00 
Marion Queen, Roller "Bearing, 
WR. cicaniccdovcqsondoccescante 24. 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, dap: $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r gs, N’kel. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap..$18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled $36.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in. case), Roller 
Bearing, Japanned 00 
Auditorium (26 in. 
Bearing, Nickeled.............-- $54.00 
Mammoth .(30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Oe eee 50c per dozen < on 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen ; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 


Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
Model E, Sanitaire....... ? a 
Model A, Sterling........ # doz. $25.00 
Model B, Sterling, Nickeled........ 

. 3 # oe. $23.00 
Model B, Sterling, Japanned...... 

r P doz. $21.00 
Model C, Sterling........ # doz, $21.50 
Model D, Sterling........ # doz, $19.50 

acks, 
&c. 


Finishing Nails, 


New List, May 1, 1995. 
American Carpet Tacks . WESTIL 
American Cut Tacks... .9&37%4 


Swedes Cut Tacks...... WEST 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. 
94509 
Gimp Tack8......600++ . .90650% 
Lace Tacks. © aeehaxe ; 90850 
Trimmers’ Tacks. - -9E3TI4 
Looking Glass Tacks. adtwaea d 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
90450% 
Hungarian Nails.. . 85% 
Finishing Nails......... oc 
Trunk ~~ Clout ‘Nails. as 805% 


NOTE. — above prices are for 
Standard Weights An extra 5% is co 
= Medium Mh eek ot an extra W&5% 

is given on light weig 

Miscelilaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks..... ° 
— gy eA 7 tens 

Steel Wire Brads, 

SE cavctneensnaniemnauniee ud ee 


Tanks, a 
Emerald, e & ‘ 


fears tt Si Bu 


\ Medeertay= 
a Asses’ Ee. eed 
Patent*Letther:...... 
wate 10 


Stee, 
B545% 


seeeee 


thee sere 


Ches érman’s 


THE IRON AGE 


Eddy Asses’ Skin.....,...... 40& 10@50% 
Eddy Patent Leather.......:.. 25@30&5 7 
PE ROAE os cnccadlecesasias 40@40&10% 
Keuffel & Esser Co.; 
Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50 %, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather bease see 
25d 5@ 25810 7, 
Metallic and Steel, lower list.,.... 
, SERS y, 
ED  saccsabkbesctucntbadd «2+ 35G@3&5Y 
Lufkin’s: 
Asses’ Skin 
Metallic 
Patent Bend, Leather 
Pocket 
WOE  scccnccnccetsveesesesancece 





Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs. $3.00 
Thermometers— 
Tee CON. ov enees 80£ 10@80 £1045 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Dingle LOO si cescccsccc 8042449 
Monitor, Cross Head, éc....70 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties.......cccccces B&10% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 


By & EB. Fi WhitWrceccccccccces 20@20&5% 
Hay— 

Myers’ Hay Tools........ccccccccseee 50% 

Stowell’s Hay Carriers.............. 50°2 

Stowell’s Hay Forks................. 50% 

Stowell’s Fork Pulleys.............+. 50% 

: Miniature— : 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... 5% 
Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 

Simonds’ Improved..........+..++++- 334% 

Simonds’ og: gescceomededudeec 2% 
p— 

Ke & FJ. J. WitRtecccccccccccccccce 000eBh 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—F ly— 


Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz, 


$1.15@ $1.25; gro..... $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 


doz. $1.25@1.40 ; 


gro. $13.00@13.50 
Ga 
Oneida Pattern.. 


me— _ 
Tk 10@5E 1065 % 


DOO: ncn ccnncesceccsaéncses 415@ 45&5 7 
Hawley & Norton.........seeeeeeeesess 65% 
EL  eedshanecsawioundewenedene 





Oneida Community Jump 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
8.ag9¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine): 
No. 1, Rat, each $1.21; ® doz, $13.25 
No, 3, Rat, @ doz. $6.50; case of 50 


No. 3%, R Pd er ae 
oO. at, oz. 
# gro. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, #@ doz, $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case < 4. 
oz. 


Mouse, 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wood's EL. .cccoccccccccccceccccvcce 50% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing......... 30% 
Disston Plastering.............0+..se+- 2% 
Disston ‘‘ Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
den Trowels 35% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 


gro. 
Kobler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 6 in. 


gro. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden owels.. 


Rose Brick and Plastering........ 25&5 7 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 5% 


Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 





New York Pattern.............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern..........+..+.4. 60& 10° 
Handy Trucks..... pecodibae # doz. 16.00 
ee a # doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved Pat- 
CUR. .. mec cansbennanac -#@ doz. $18.50 
McKinney Trucke... ----each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks.. ‘ 8 doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wNo.i 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz.$4.25 4.75 5.25 
Galvanized Ww _ Tubs (e.. °. ‘ oO.) 


No 2 30 
Per doz., net.$5.70 6.30 10 6.60 720 8.10 
Twine, 


Miscellaneous— 
Flar Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,% and ld. Balis .22@24¢ 
No. 12, %4 and \%-lb. Balls . 18@20¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \%-lb. Ballas 16@18¢ 
No. a. i; and %4-Ib. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 36, 14 and \4-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton %-Ib. 
ED! os be cerbhectintmene 2530¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
Se Glee + ake ck etic» ie a'e 10@18¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 


acording to quality. . .1)/44@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 

OS Sere are 13@14¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 

WOE 65 oe eA VUE Cc Kee 19a th¢ 


India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and \-Ib. 
Balls (Spring Twine)..... ‘aie 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. ¢ 

India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-1b. —_ 


4, s and 5-Ply Jute, 11h, 


No. -” Mattress, % and Ib. 


MR Aitibe « 600 Hewig ORS 40d 37¢ 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 54¢; A 6¢ 
¥ ises— 

Solid Bor...... 60k 10 @604 104 10% 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 

Simpson’s Adjustable............... 40% | 

NEED - Ktaticudiuavedecdimddadicdune 40% 

PE Ce ctkchanéenhedacbdiecadcedsae 25% 
Cn SO, CMivcencsucecscsans 40% 
Emmert Universal: 

bart Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 

Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 

4A, $12.50; No. 5A, $7.00; No, 6A, 
$10.00; No, 10A, $22.50. 

Presto Quick ACTING. cc cccce 25@25.4&5 
p> SS Re ee 40% 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw. -158&10% 


Hollands’: 
eccccoes 40@40&5 % 


Machinists’ 
Keystone - 65&5@70%, 






Adjustable Jaw 
Monarch ......... 
Solid Jaw......... 
Merriil’s 








EE ° i idadebiwadibecdedadied 60&10°2 
Massey Vise Co.: 
MU... <i cadideduiinadshhiyiemaheal 40% 
DEE sccGvdebatenssddebebacqectaces 20% 
L ightning Gacdecduensceubncactad 2% 
Parker's: 
WHE kcédiinrscesscnsacweseceonnl 20@25 9% 
TEL. « auaddpnendeconetiadadudd 204 25 7, 
NET. ou tvnuscensancecatidae che 
Combination 
Prentiss 
Sargent’s 
Snediker 8 4 
Stephens’ y 
Ww iis umson Mfg Co, Double Swivel. 
Saw Filers— 05% 


Disston’s b 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
doz. 


Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$4.50 

EE eos tn nncnnauahssdtebacnuaceess 6u% 

Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 
SOE Diana dandidavdecancsvihdnececde 4550 


Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip 
Perfect 









Wyman & Gordon's a ick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00: 14 in., $8.00. 
; Misceilaneous— 
Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe 
iS  arenncoeneudesnobatnaannbede 60K 10% 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5/, 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
Se IN iductinncaseaccnnisadhensins 60% 
BE MDG ic pantenchedhiveeboddend 0&5”, 
PTE ebkSanvcdauteddgec'dasveadedixas 40% 
Williamson Mfg. Co. Double Swivel 
Combination Pipe................ 10&5% 
ads—Price per M. 
7 A Sea 60¢ | 
eo” Ss er ee ¢ | x0 
ER cae. wees = 6m at 80¢ | ts 
gp ON re ee ee 80¢ . ™ 
P's Gs il Ocak checaate $1.00 | 2 
re Gg OM Bice cceas 1.25| Q 
P. B., ie da wae cee wee 1.50 | 
SO Eee 1.50 } 
Ely’s ’B. E., 11 and larger.$1.70@1.75 
Bly’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 
Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
BE tage deedcssdeccen 55% 
GE BOR saccce nw cee tet 60%, 
Plain or Unground........ 65% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
ep reer $2.75 
White Enameled W are: 
MOON: MOIS « 6 c.ccciece wat 70% 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned........ 0% 
PIE Sin 4ch dé ecaauaees 50% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
_ Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware............. 60% 
ES | OO eae T0d10% 
Lava, Enameled................... 40&10% 
Never Break Enameled............... 50% 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 

Inch. tea 7 8 9 
Each .... _5¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. .5@6&5% 
SN Sis dnc dcttcudeaubencdnaded 60% 
Porcelained ... 50& 550K 10 7, 





Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


5&5 % 
Never Break Kettles................ 60° 
Solid Steel on and Griddles.6&5”, 
Solid Steel Kettles...........0...000 609 


Warmers, Foot— : 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 

Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: Pd 

Crescent, family size, bent frame. 935 


-40@40&10% 


Red Star, family size, stationary 
protector .......ccccoses Ceeeeceeses ; 
Double Zinc Surface: 


Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 





Cs adds tcadececcacscene, $2.90 
Cable Cross, family size. i 
CBF POCRGCIOE, 0 cc didcicccccccccesed 
Single Zinc Surface: 

Naiad, family size, 

PETTOTRLED 2. cccvccccccccoccecces Me 
Saginaw Globe. protector, family 


size, ventilated back............. $2.50 
Brass Surface: 
—— King, Single Surface, 
weet igasorssenascsscesenseoncorenene 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
did: ndycunsesiecevennedic tale $3.25 
Glass Surface: 

Glass King, Single Surface, 
Se gumteme sonconsonenpeeorqorent 
Enamel King; ‘Single Surface, venti- 
EE il cnenediadadsintbentainaas 
Washers--Leather,Axle— 
Ge bvivaveees SIE 10QS804 14 10 %, 


Patent . 0.60006: . - WEANESY 





661 


Coil: %& 1 % 11% Ineh. 
10g 11¢ 12¢ 13¢ per bor 
7 Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 %& % % % 
Washers. . .$5.20 4.30 3.00 2.80 2.60 


In lots less than one keg add 
¢ per 1b.; 5-lb. bores add We 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 14@2¢ 

Weather Strip — 

Flexible Felt— 
Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4...... eax 
Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; 


gaceesecocooecoesecescccececececs Spb 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish. - 1b. 2.15@2.30¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Oovest Bile COssccesccccoveeseess 40&2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10), 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern Diatrict......+.- $25.00 


Southern Territory .$19.00@20.00 
Western and Central Dis- 
POON: cc cngecens:d $18.50@ 25.00 

Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., 

1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35 ; 

$3.40@3.50. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


$1 45@ 
Lj-in., 


8 Aer S0L5G8VETYA % 
Be GO Tec bacesvedtaca< 80805 % 
IP OO Gai 0st awe SVE10G 80 1045 7, 
SY UO Bisa sucusvous 80LSGS8VE 10% 
Galvanized: 
O Ol Wectvantwudws TTAGT Mak5% 
(£2 2 errr} F272 oi % 
rio? eee VET AOE 1k2 2%, 
ee OO Wve p6e0e dks VIkSG TIE 10%, 
27 to 36....... Ih @I2EIAY 
Coppered: 
G RO Re neces eecees THAGTM 4S % 
10 to 1h... 00. TERETE Y 
SF CD 0 owes T5ELIATIE WE? a %, 
BOE MR iviciaie ces 75é 1065480 % 
ek eee e - QM 7, 
Tinned 
OOP Ge cdweeucs TTI 2% 
ee ln én 6 we THESGTSE 10 7, 


Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools .. Web 10 10@ 7k 106 106 10% 
Brass and Copper on Spools. 
ae 5 604 10485 9 


Brass, list Feb. 26, '96.......: 30 
Copper, list Feb. 26, a 10% 
Cast Steei Wire......2+.... 50 


Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24. 1903. .WkSMIIE40% 
Wire Cloth and Netting: 
Galvanized Wire Netting. . 
86 150046 1945.% 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.20 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 2% & 3 Mesh, 8q. ft. . 4 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. 
No. 6 Mesh, 66. $8... 5 + ae "Oe 
No. 8 Mesh, ag. ft... .-«:.. «4 
Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural .....%5€10@75é0410% 
Alligator or Crocodile. - 708 10@75 7, 


Bazter Pattern & Wrenches. 
70454 7010 % 
Drep Forged 8........ HEELS 







BURR © achnsanscesssed 
Alli ar Pattern 


Gnas «TO? 


Bul ished lecaduipneseresseesenée 70% 
Bemis & Call's 
Ss Sb aldara --40% 
justable S Pipe..... -- 40% 
Bemis Pipe...... = aaéee ‘ .. 60% 
EE BU rccacécasccecoecceedhcs 40 
Combination Black............... 40&5", 
Combination Bright................. 40”, 
Merrie Pateeee. ...csccccccchccccee MM 
INTE Genadutineehaniunmiuecdeid %, 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&545 
Coes’ Genuine Steeb Hdl. .40&1l0&545 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&545% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40& 10855 
Coes’ ‘*‘ Mechanics ” ’’.. .40&10& 104545 °% 
Donohue's Engineer 0&10” 





Eagle 


Elgin 
Elgin 
die, 
Elgin 
Elgin 
Elgin a Wand Pipe Jaws, 
SR cnvecadthdesudneter duces cehaves $2.10 
GN PR dbave iddccccaduatesseccecs 30% 
Gerenies Santbendebavashecchdetaendal 70% 
& B. Machinist: 
“aunt Sidi basinsite dena den seins 50&5% 
Less than case WOM sacni cveedcon NE 
Improved Pipe (W. a* Tis inbn cand 
Solid Handles, P., 8, & W...50&10@60 
NL ‘stcnedhtnteencegdinesnnesendonad 65% 
Wee QR cnivnsccsntierenncsdtcs 50% 
Fruit Jar— 


Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, ® gross, $7.50; @ doz........ $0.80 
Wringers— 

Tuttle Roller Press Mop Pail Wringer. 
each, $8. # doz $48.00 
Wrought Goods— 

Staples, Hooks, éc., list March 
i Caine eaawean.s 4 HWQME10%, 


okes, Neck— 

Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Soe, 
GN hb needinitiendeieeceaeiass 

Yokes,Ox, and Ox tna 
— Madison’s Farmers’ & Povight- 
n 


@8.00 
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THE IRON AGE 


September 7, 1905 











CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1905. 


Phe following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only con be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 





IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar Iron from store— 


1 at ans : d and square. 
.o 1% in. round and sq Leantnrandusoonwni 
iis to 4in. zie set censeeccabocs codecnceees # 195¢ 
60-G Om. KZ 46 60 BBE. ....0. cccccccccccrescsocccce RD 215¢ 
ae ig and 11-16 round and square............ # m 2.15¢ 
Angles: _ # & 
8in, x 44 in. and row » 





. 2.50¢ 
8 in. x 8-16 in, ond 36 ta.. : 
1'4 to2% in. x & In...... 
in. x 3-16 "in. and thicke 










Channels, 3 in. and larger...... 
Bands—1'4 (o 6 x 8-16 10 No. 8. “a 
“ Barden’s Best’’ Iron, base price.............+..++++ 3.05¢ 


Burden’s “H. B. & 8.”’ Iron, base price.............. 2 85¢ 
EE EN aos os to obbn5thosenss wp edesehvetenveaue 
WOrway Bar, .....0.ccccccccvcccccccscesevececssevecces 8.30¢ 
NOrway SHAPSS,.........c.ccvesvecvcvccccccsecsceseees 3.80¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 

per . 

Bessemer Machinery............scesescscccsececsesses 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe...............- ice 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots....... eioviesss i¢ 

Sheet Iron from Store— 
Black. 

One Pass, C.R. R. G. 
Soft Steel. Omest. 





Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genates Russia, according to assort- 


aap beh gcc gbotoacebece eveesocspecteges B  114@14ée 

Patent | # ® A, 10¢; B, 9¢, net. 
Galvanized. 

WSS. 14 80 M.n cvccccvcccre coccocececesecse oopcocce RP m, 2.85¢ 

ESB, TD BD De. cccccccvcccccccccccccccescccescoesees Re m,3.26¢ 

TED. Bixcedcdecccconssccocencccecccescescescsscoscs R m,3.70¢ 

iss oth y dina oxen sans see inedabhnss> ake onde th, 3.95¢ 


3 # 
No. 20and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 


METALS— 


Tin-- 
ND DOR, sictccnstctivalioadiedatie tanto Fm 32 GIRG¢ 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 
A. oe A. Charvoal: 


DEE adhd bebishples vuebedhidaswts ceed ahébvedeace 5.% 
IX, BOI <snsitb Svebiatlndierestblbantdscéasaabne ten 7.20 
A. Charcoal: 

i, Sh ih np eddsugaubutinokoibudd banbiceessekbeesace 5.20 

Sia Wee aD inigcdelecnamelitdeastaeialt detain peel 6.30 

American Coke Plates—Bessemer- 

00 OS ce ccenl Er Oe ee 30 

IX, 14x20........ saperdeverbesctcdieatetvasbedstes ras) 

American Terne Plates— 
Sid GOR cl bihpubedvraneds cn ddcbbadesdecechibiadee $8.50 
lye Oasictclitsindl techeonnadentaadthdietnenmnad 10.50 
Copper— 

a ec sakaakedeticwatuesdvie em Tdalnee 
MINI, kd cued neaicnicie hi) anieh ks Sheetal # m W4a7, ¢ 

Sheet Copper Hot, Rolled, " OL. ecersererereceses th 21¢ 

i ainsi uy nodeal En 22¢ 


Sess Copper Cold Rolled, te ® t advance over Hot 

Roll 

Sheet C opper Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
vance over Cold Rolled 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in, wide, 2¢ advance 
over Cold Rolled, 

Bottoms, Pits and Flats’.................... ™ 25¢ basis 

Pianished Copper, 1¢ # ® more than Polianed. 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 











Outside Diameter. Net. Base Price 20¢ 

Stubs’ | | | | 

W G. | 14) 5-16] 3g) 7-16) 14] 9-16] 5g) 84/74} 1] 134) 1% 
411 /., ilksleeili- sh adaitcad ae ..| 20} 20 
12 J . sees] oo] ooo] 26 26) 25) 25) 20] Ww 
ees cost ccf eee} 2% 21) 25] 25} 20] 20 
TAT dnged velba 27) 27 | 27 25) 25) 25) 21) 21 
"Be pede eee 28 | 27| 27/127 25 25) 25) 21) 2 
16 28} 28 | 27] 27 | 27 25) 25) 25) 22) 22 
17 81 | 28] 28 | 97| 27 | 27, 25, 25) 25) 23) 23 
18 | 5i) 33 | 29) 29 | 23] 23 | 23! 26) 26/26) 24] 24 
19 |.6)| 83 | 29). 29 | 2s! 28 | 28 26| 26) 26) 25) 
20 | 62) 33 | 29] 29 | 28] 28 | 23| 23| 26/ 26) 26| 26 
21 | 64! 49 | 81] 80 | 80] 28 | 27, 27| 27; 27; 27| 27 
22 | 69/54 | $3] 83/81] 81 | Q¥| 23) 28) 28) 23] 28 
23 | 74| 59/85} 85/3) 83 | S1/ 31| St} 31) B31] St 
24 | 79) 64 | 51) 46 | 44) 43 | 42) 41| 39/ 3s} 33 | 39 
25 | 84) 69 | 54) 491471 45 | 44! 43: 42! 42) 43 | 44 





Iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 
6 iM of i 1 14 1% 2 2% 8 8% 4 4% 5 Ginch 
27 22 21 2) 20 2) 20 2) Q) 21 2 2 2B 2¢#wD 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
Discount from List June 6, 1898, 3344. 
Bronze and Copper Tubing advance on Lrass List 3¢ 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 
Discount from List June 6, 1898, 252. 


Spelter— 
MU ORIOER cece co ctcossecesnnctcnsscoccancectt © 6.000.000 


Zinc. 
No. 9, base, casks, ® 18,00¢ | Open...... seeeeee 8 DS.50G 


Lead. 
AmMeETiCan PIG.....ccccccccccccsccsccce ocoe OD 5,12! ore 
Bar # D 6. 


Old Lead in exchange, 4¢ # 


Solder. 


& %, SUAPANCO.........ccceccerseccces @ bh W“4@21\4¢ 
De Raccasenceds sudtibsspccanskexeceuenadonen # Isn@w se 
Refined... oo bcboscectecser ese cogasepoosooesepes 17»@18 
Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
cording to compusition. 


Antimony— 





Aluminum— 


No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 


Small lots 
WW0- 1OUB....... 22008 


Old Metals. 
Dealers’ purchasing Prices Paid in — York, 









Ue .. rr Pou ¢ 
Light and inacd CODE o.oo cccrvivesresowoccce nis ¢ 
BIGRVY BIORS, ,.0..cccccccccccscccccctnccvvecovecs eno ¢ 
LAGKE BIOEB. 4.0000 ccbccccerccccceversceve eV D 8B ¢ 
* _* eee #425 ¢ 
Tea Lead.. -B M400 ¢ 
Zinc ....... «+8 04.00 ¢ 
Sd SE, cas ntnkk dxandpawnetdy ocdedeveegas #Ma ¢ 
I cc kncndncednguasedncssbetdussassiee ans ¢ 
Fure Aluminum, Sheet..........0.sscecsseesses # M21 ¢ 
ZUR FERSD BOTOD. sae cevcccorcccccegeocess ® ton $....@5.00 
Wrought Scrap ae. .2 ® gross ton $15.50@16.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap.. ..® gross ton £13.75@14.00 
Stove Plate crap.. ..9@ TOSS ton $L2.50@13..0 
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